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PREFACE. 



'Tp H E original of this work made 
-*• its appearance in Germany 
about five years ago ; it was much 
read upon the continent^ and has been 
tranflated into other languages ; but 
the author had not the moft diftant 
idea of its ever being tranflated into 
Englifh. He wrote merely for the 
inftru6lion of his own countrymen ; 
and his intention, as he then ex-*- 
prefled himfelf in his German Pre-^ 
face, was, that of making them bet-» 
ter acquainted with one of the prin- 
cipal, if not at prefent, the iifft na- 
tion on the globe. The Monthly 

A 3 Re- 
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Review, however, fo defervedly 
^fteemed for communicating literary 
intelligence, and for exhibiting the 
modern ftate of literature, not only 
in Great Britain but alfo that of fo- 
reign countries, took notice of this 
German publication - ; and the au- 
thor foon afterwards received infor- 
mation, that more than one Eng- 
lifh tranflation, by different perfons, 
was abaut to be undertaken. He 
had reafon to apprehend, that thefe 
tranilators might not do that juftice 
to the original, which he would na- 
turally wifli for ; and, therefore, in 
his own defence, and contrary to 
his inclination, he undertook the 
tranflation himfelf, and announced 

* Vol. Lxxvii, p. 229, &€• and vol. lxxyuu 
p. 568, &c, 

it 
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it to the pubiic. It now makes its 
appearance before the Englifh" rca-^ 
der, who, whilfk he perufes thefe 
yblumes, is earneftly intreated to 
keep always in mind, that the au- 
thor is a foreigner, who wrote it 
With no other view than that of 
in'ftrudting his own countrymen* 
Many thihgs, thferefore^ in the ori- 
ginal, mult appeair tinintereliing to 
a well-informed fenglifliman; and 
for this reafon, fundry paflkges, re- 
lative to matters which are fuffici- 
ently known in this country, are 
omitted in the tranflation. Indeed, 
fome" whole chapters have been left 
out, as entirely llfelefs to an Englifli 
reader; fuch, for inftance, as that 
•which contains Inftru(£tions to Fo- 
teignets, who, for the firft time, arrive 
in England. In triith, abridging the 
^ A 4 . ori- 
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PREFACE. 



original, here and there, was abfo- 
lutely neceflary to prevent a work, 
which might be inftrudlive and en- 
tertaining to Germans, from becom- 
ing tedious to the better informed 
of this country. 

It may, perhaps, be prefumed, 

from the long refidence of the au* 

thor in England, arid from the ac- 

quaintance and connexions which 

he has been able to form, that he 

was not altogether unqualified to 

write upon what he has chofen 

as the fubje£t of this work* He 

c^me over from- his own country tiy 

this at the age of hardly five and 

twenty, and for nearly two and 

twenty years, he has been, in this 

great metropolis, the minifter of a 

German congregation, who erected 

a chapel for him on purpofe* At 

the 
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the beginning of the prefent year^ 
he executed a refoiution, which he 
had formed fome years ago, of re-'- 
figning his place as minifter, that he 
might conclude the remainder of 
his days in a philoibphical indepen-* 
dence, and a literary retirement, in 
any country that Ihould be moft a- 
greeable to him. Thus iituated, and 
having obtained the utmoft of his 
wifhes, that of being at his own 
diipofal, he has the fatisfadtion to 
fay, that he is not, nor ever has 
been, under an obligation to any 
body, for any penlion whatever, or 
any plade of emolument, in which 
he had either a predeceflbr or a (uc- 
ceffor. He is far from mentioning 
this from any motives df vanity, but 
merely to declare, that he has no ties 
which could prevent him from fpeak- 
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ing hiis mind freely, like ati hbneft 
man, and that he had ho induce- 
ments^ by which he could be biaff* 
ed to facrifice whdt hfe thought to 
l)e truths from any particular expec- 
tationsj or from any motives of hope 
or of fear* 

Many Of the accounts that are 
J)ublifhed relative to this celebrated 
ifland, and its inhabit ant^j particu- 
larly thofe written by foreigners^ 
,who hardly underflood the Englilh 
language, arfe very vague, and too 
frequently the refult of hafty ^nd 
fuperficial , obfervation* Much of 
what they advance is fometimes care-^ 
lefl^ ttanfcribed from others, and 
iBore. calculated to tnifleadj than td 
give fuch information as is foiihded 
upoQ faifti 

The 
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The author of th«fe volumes )ia5 
kept, as much as wa^ in his powetf, 
the motto^ >vhich M has prefixed to 
his titie^jragej eoaftantly in his 
mii^d ; ^n4 has en<kavoured to con- 
fiae himfeif, as far as human im^ 
perfedtion will perftiit^ ftri(Etiy with^ 
in the lH)umiaries of truth and im^ 
partiaUty ; and to advance nothing 
but what he derived either frorti his 
own obfervation and exJJerience, or 
from the teftimony of perfons of 
credit and veracityt He is, indeed^ 
confident, that the work itfelf con* 
. tains internal evidence of his having 
confcientiouily adhered to the juft 
precept, Speak 6f teE as I am% 
After having fpent the beft part 0f 
his life among this nation, be ik 
convinced that the number of irtfel- 

5 hgent 
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telligent and candid perfons wliich 
it contains, is fo great, that .\io 
chearfuUy fubmits what he has 
writtfen to their impartial judgnpient, 
-and is not apprehenfive that they 
will pronounce againft him an un^ 
favourable verdidt. He is, howevef, 
neither fo unacquainted with the 
differences of opinion among manr 
kind, or with the impoffibility of 
pleafing all parties, as not to be 
aware, that his impartiality, in fome 

inftances, may be liable to fufpicion ; 

^ - ■ « 

nor is he fo weak as to fuppofej 
that his work can be wholly fre6 
from errors : but he has learned, irt 
the courfe of his life* to fubmit 
with relignation to jthe former ; g^nd 
he can produce more than one in-^ 
fiance, whejiein he has. moft readi- 
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lyi* acknowledged aind rfetra^ted the 

latter, ' on being convinced of them 
Ijf ' reaf6n, arid with candour. 
'^-"Shotiid- It" be faid, that feveral, 

things' which he has related, and . 

' • - ' '.-,,* > ^ ^ - '» ' , ■ -^ ». " •' • 
Ibme 6bfer vat ions which he has ad^ 

vanced, are not altogether flattering^ 

he conceives that no apology for 

them can te nece'flary, if they arc 

well fpunded. It was the intehtioh 

of the author to prefent a view of 

England to his own countrymen, 

for whofe inform atiofi he wrote, 

^hich was drawn on the fpot froni 

l^ature; and though there appear, 

iiejffe and there, fome fliades in the 

picture, which none can be with- 

but, yet he is fure that the whole, 

cbmpared with views of other coun- 

tries, is pleafing and brilliant. 'Thofe 

t)h the continent, whofe notions of 

8 this 
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tlxis juftly refpecSted ifland, and its 
iphabitants, have been elevated too 
highly by unfaithful and roma^tiQ 
defcriptions, may, on perufing this 
work, reduce their ideas njore nearly 
to the ftandard of truth ; but they 
wiU findj^ notwithftanding,, fuffici-^ 
cut reafon to excite their adrnira- 
Uon, withput calling ih the aid 
either of rocpjtnqe or qf ©xaggera- 
tion. 
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EVERY conftitution of government 
comprehends in it a three-fold power* 
Tht legijlative is the firft, t\\t judicial the 
fecond, and the executive the third. A defpotic 
monarchical government unites all three in one 
perfon : the Englilh conftitution gives the two 
firft powers, properly fpeaking, to the people, 

which includes the nobility, and leaves the laft 
only to the king. ^The parliament, which re- 
prefents the nation, is to propofe laws, and to 
make them ; the king is afterwards to give his 
aflent, by which means they become adts of 
parliament, or binding- laws. A jury, of 
which I ihall fpeak more hereafter, is to judge 
^nd to decide, whether a perfon, accufed of 
Vol, L B having 
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having tranfgrefled the law, be guilty, or nor* 
The executive power of the king cao be ex- 
erted cnly in conformity to their verdi5. 
Hence it may eaCIy be feen, that tie liberty 
ot the Ecgliih cocfiils ia their being their own 
lawgivers, by means of parliaments, and in 
being tried by their equals, when accufed of 
having tran^refled the laws; for no punilh- 
meat can be infii(9:ed till a jury, upon oath, 
after a fair trial, have determined the guilt of 
the party accufed. 

The Englifii themfelves confider the follow- 
ing as the great bulwarks of their liberty; 
fir it, the Magna Charta, when kmg John, in 
1 2 1 5, was obliged, by his baroi^, to g^ant great 
privileges to them, and to the people, and 
which were afterwarck coniideraUy extended ; 
lecondly, the right of being tried by a jury, 
or, if the peribn to be tried be a peer or 
peerefs, by the houfe of lords; and, latty, 
the Habeas Corpus ad, which was made in 
1679, though the cooflitution imfJies the 
tenor of it centuries ago* By this a<^ any 
prifoner can demand, immediately after his 
impnfonment, to be broi^ht before a jud^ 
in c^n court, and have the caulc of his de- 
tainer and imprifbnment certified ; to be in- 
dided the firft term after his commitment^ 

and 
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and to be brought to trial at leaft the term fol- 
lowing. This a£t is of the higheft importance ; 
for it places the perfon of a Britiih /ubjed: in 
the greateft fecurity. In times of rebellion, or 
if the ftate be in great dagger, it is occafion- 
ally fufpended, and the king may fecure fuC- 
picious perfons, without delay, and withouf 
the cuftomary forms of law ; but this is very 
feldom done, and when the parliament grants 
iuch a power to the king, it is only for a ihort 
and limited time \ 

The principles, and the origin of the Eng- 
Ufli conftitution, are derived from the Saxon 
government ; and Montefquieu obferves very 
juftly, that this noble fyftem of government 
was found in the woods of Germany *. Ic 
does great credit, indeed, to the Engliih, that 
they have preferved this fyftem of government 
of their anceftors, and carried it to a much 
greater degree of perfection ; whilft the Ger- 
manjs, on the contrary, have loft both the 
fyftem, and the liberty of their forefathers. 
Animated by a proper fpirit, we might full as 

* Here follows, in the German edition, an account of the 
fundamental laws, which, being well known in this country, 
is here omitted. 

^ Ce beau fyfteme a ete trouve dans les bois. VEfprit 
des LoiXi torn* I. //i;. xi. c, 6, /. 276. 

B a well 
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well have applied to our German nation the an- 
cient doftrine of the Englilh common law, 
*' That liberty is the birthright of the people 
*' of England :'* — and why not of all mankind, 
over the whole globe ? We are, however, to 
remember, that this Britilh conftitution, as it 
at prefent fubfifts, . is not, many centuries old, 
and that it has coft much bloodlhed, and occa- 
fioned many ftruggles between the people and 
their kings, before it was properly eftablilhed. 
The asra when it obtained the prefent degret 
of fome human perfedion, is to be dated only 
from the Revolution in the laft century. I 
ihall offer a few remarks on this conftitution, 
after I have previoufly faid fomething more 

refpedting its three conftituent parts, the King, 
the Lords, and the Commons, 



N 
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THE KING. 

THE royal dignity is hereditary, and may 
defcend to females, on a failure of male iffue. 
This right of inheritance has repeatedly, by 
aft of parliament, been changed or limited ; 
but, without fuch intervention of parliament, 
the crown is to remain hereditary. . 

The coronation oath Ihews under what ob- 
ligations and reftridtions a Britifli fovereign is 
to lay himfelf. But though the royal power* 
feems to be pretty limited, it yet remains very 
great. Let every one judge from the follow- 
ing particulars. The perfon of the king is to be 
efteemed facred. The laws do not extend over 
his adtions ; and, therefore, it is fuppofed, . 
that the king can do no wrong, nor even think, 
or intend any evil. His minifters are refpon- 
fible for every thing that may be contrary to 
law, or to the conftitution, even when they 
are fufpedted to have afted as they were order- 
ed by their fovereign. For this reafon, in po- 
litical publications written in oppofition to 
meafures adopted by the government, not the 
king, but his minifters are to be attacked. 
Even in parliamentary debates, where the li- 
berty of fpeecjh is otherwife fo great, the name 

B 3 of 
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of the king is to be held facred, and never to 
be mentioned without high refpedt. The oppo- 
fition party may diredt their fpeeches and cen* 
fures againfl: the minifters, but never againft 
the king himfelf, even when they may, per- 
haps, fuppofe, that the minifters have only 
conformed to higher commands. Should any 
cxpreffions difrefpe<3:ful to the fovereign be 
dropped in either houfe of parliament, the 
members who make ufe of them are liable to be 
fent to the Tower ; but this can only be done 
* by the authority of that houfe of parliament 
in whicb the expreflions are ufed ; and no in- 
Kance of that kind has occurred during the 
prefent reign. " It is, however, from hence 
manifeft, how tenderly the name of the king 
is to be made ufe of in both houfes of parlia- 
ment. The king has the exclufive right to de- 
clare war, and make peace, to conclude alli- 
ances, and to fend ambaffadors to foreign 
courts, as he pleafes. He is the head of the 
church, and the higheft and mod lucrative 
ecclefiaftical preferments are in his gift. The 
appointment of officers, both in the navy and 
the army, is a prerogative of the king. He 
can call parliaments, and diflblve them again, 
when he thinks proper. He can give his 
royal aflent to bills brought into parliament, 

that 
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that tb^y may become {landing laws, or he 
may refufe it, and they are confequently loft. 

The amuial revenue of the king is at prefent 
fixed at 900,000!. a moft confiderable (urn ; 
but which, notwithftanding, has not always 
been found fufficient; and, therefore, parlia- 
ment has granted, even during my ftay in Eng- 
land, more than once, large fums, which fome- 
times have amounted to half a million, to pay 
the king's debts. There is ik) comparifon be- 
tween the revenue of the kings of England in 
former times and that at prefent, even though 
we make allowance for the greater intrinfic 
value of money formerly. In the time of 
Henry V. the ordinary revenue of the crown 
amounted only to 55,714!. out of which the 
ordinary expences of the government were to 
be defrayed ; which at that time amounted to 
about4z,507l. fo that the king had a furplus 
of only 13,2071. At prefent, the fum above- 
mentioned, which goes under the name of the 
civil lift, is chiefly appropriated to the cuirent 
expences of the king and his houfehold. The 
general expences, which are otherwife requifite 
to the national government, are yearlv granted 
and raifed by parliament befides ; and are com- 
puted to amount in times of peace to about 
four millions. There is no nation in Europe 

B 4 which 
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which raifes fuch great fums for governmcntv 
and which has provided fo amply and liberally* 
for the fupport of their princes as the Englifti. 
Notwithftanding which, it is an obfervation 
frequently made by foreigners who come to 
this ifland, that there is hardly any court in 
Europe which is kept up with fo little fplen- 
dour as the Britilh, which gives lefs encourage- 
ment to the arts and fciences, and where thofe 
who belong to the king's houfehold complain 
oftener of being in arrears with regard to their 
falaries. I fliall only add, that, in modern 
times, the civil lift is generally granted to the 
king during his life-time, though the Englilh 
law maintains, that an Englifh king never dies.; 
but thefe trifling contradi<9:ions in human af- 
fertions are not to be regarded. At the time 
of the Revolution, the civil lift was granted 
by parliament to king William, firft for one 
year only, afterwards for five years, and then 
for his life-time. 

That part of the king's revenue which goes 
under the name of the civil lift, is, however, 
not the whole which the crown polTeflTes in 
relation to money. All that is raifed in the 
nation, under the name of taxes, of duties, of 
excife, &c. is delivered into the treafury, and 
the king's exchequer, whence the different fums 

are 
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are iffued, according to the grants of parlia- 
ment, for the different exigencies of the Hat^. 
The perfons, who are employed in fuch of^ 
fices as concern the finances of the kingdom, 
are nominated by the king, or by thofe Who, 
in confequence of the royal appointment, ac- 
quire the right of appointing thofe who fervc 
under them. By thefe means the crown can 
make powerful friends and dependents ; and 
the great patronage, which both in church 
and ftate, is in the hands of the king, renders 
the influence of the crown very great, A few 
years ago, when thofe who are ftiied patriots 
got the upper hand in parliament, they went 
fo far as to vote, that the influence of the 
crown had increafed, was increafing, and ought 
to be diminiihed. Nay, an inquiry was even 
fet on foot into the manner in' which the money 
raifed for the civil lift, was expended ; and 
one or two adts of parliament were pafled for 
leffening the influence of the crown. This, 
indeed, was an exertion, which fliewed for 
once the rights of the people, and that it was 
fuppofed, by the conftitution, that the prero- 
gatives of the king were derived from the na- 
tion, who had conferred them on their fove- 
reign. But means were foon found to extin- 
guifli thefe fparks of patriotifm, left they fliould 

kindle 
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kindle into a flame. This V€ry tranfa^tioH, 
and the reMt, has confirmed me in my opinion, 
th^t the influence aind the power osf the crown 
we very great. 

When in En^and private perfon^ go to law, 
he that lofcs is freqiiently obliged to pay all 
cofts ; but the king in his law-fuits, though 
he lofes, never pays any. If a perfon becomes 
a/bankrupt, and oA^^es any thing to the crown, 
tfeat ftim is previoufly taken from the whole 
of the bankrupt's effects, and what afterwards 
remains is divided among the creditors. If the 
eoHeftor of the land-tax in a parilh fliould be- 
icome infolvcnt, or prove to be a knave, the 
inhabitants of the parifh arc to pay taxes a 
•Jecond time, to make good the deficiency of 
Wha[t is due to the king. If any perfon has 
in point of property a juft demand upon the 
'king, he muft petition him in his court of 
chancery, where the chancellor will adminifter 
Tight as a matter of grace ^ though not upon com^ 
fulfton '. In this refpeft I might almoft fay, 
that the Germans, whom many of the Englilh 

3 It kas, however, been remarked, that this i« a mere 
snatterxf verbal compliraent to the king, in the proceedings 
of the court of .chancery ; and that neither the chancellor, 
nor the king, can refufe or prevent juftice from being ad- 
miatiftered in fuch cafes. 

regard 
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regard as Haves, poflefs more freedom ; for 
they have a tritunal, where they can oblige 
their princes to render them juftice, without 
its being regarded as a mere matter of grace \ 
I am, however, convinced, that, in the prefent 
times, in England, juftice will never be de- 
nied any fubjedt, if he has a juft demand evea 
upon the king ; though there are inftances 
enough in Englifli hiftory, where this could 
not be obtained. All thefe prerogatives are 
fufEcient to ihew, that the power of the king, 
and his political influence, are very greats and 
that there is fome truth in what the emperor 
Charles V. aflerted, in a converfation with the 
Englilh minifters at Bruflels, that the preroga^ 
fives of a king of England were more extenfive than 
thofe of a king of France ; at lead it will be cer« 
tainly fo, if the revolution in France, which 
has juft taken place, fhould be finally efta^* 
bliftied. 

4- Among other inftances of this kind, I will only men- 
tion a procefs, which the city of Leipfic carried on at Wez- 
lar againft the late king of Pruffia, who had erddled a turn- 
pike, and inftituted a toll, on the high road leading to Leip- 
fic. Frederic, who is ftiled the Great, loft his fuit ; and 
was obliged, though unwillingly, to remove the turnpike, 
^nd drop the toll. 

THE 
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T I^ E NOBILITY. 

THE Britilh nation is divided into Lords 
and Commons ; and upon this diftinftion are 
founded the two Houfes of Parliament, or the 
Houfe of Lords, and the Houfe of Commons. 
The clergy, according to the Engliih confti- 
tution, belong to the commons ; and the bi- 
ftiops fit in the houfe of lords, not as reprefen- 
tatives of the clergy, but as barons of the 
realtn. The number of the houfe of lords is 
not limited. At the clofe of the reign of 
Charles II. there were only 178 peers; but 
they have fince been increafed to 216. When, 
in the year 17 19, a bill was brought into par- 
liament for limiting the number of peers 
of the realm, and vigoroiifly fupported by 
the earl of Sunderland, it pafled the houfe 
of lords, but was rejected by the houfe 
of commons ; becaufe many members of the 
lower houfe would not be deprived of the hope 
of being made peers themfelves. The privi^ 
leges of a lord are great ; and the houfe of 
peers is the higheft tribunal in the kingdom. 
From all the courts of juftice appeals may be 
made to the houfe of lords, and their decifion 

is final. 

The 
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The Englifli nobility, as I before obferved, arc 
numerous, and in general rich. Their riches, 
however, and their fpkndor, are mfore vifible at 
their country feats than in London ; though they 
fpend the greater part of their revenues in the 
metropolis, from the month of November to 
that of June. The Englilh nobility might be 
the happieft of human creatures, if they 
would ; but I fear there are too many of them 
who do not enjoy that happinefs, which they 
might derive from their independency, and 
their large incomes, in confequence gf their 
ambition, and their too expenfiveiiving. They 
feem to wifti for nothing fo much as places at 
court, and lucrative employments under go- 
vernment. , The ftyle of life of many of them 
is fuch, that even their large incomes are not 
fufficient for their extravagant expences. Hence 
•it arifes, that fome, who, by purfuing the -dic- 
tates of good fenfe, and by prudent manage- 
ment, might be the freeft and moft independ- 
ent amongft men, ^re burthened with debts, 
cringe at court, and are unmindful of their 
own dignity, and of the welfare of their coun- 
try. For this reafon thofe of the nobility who 
are Roman Catholics, appear to me to be more 
happy ; for being excluded from places under 
government, and from fitting in parliament, 

they 
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they can live ttMve to tkemfelves, and have 
, more real enjoy ra^ent of their fortunes. 

The E»giiih nobility are called the guar- 
dians and the piilars of the throne ; and 1 fin- 
cerely believe, that they may be juftly fo con* 
fidered. Though there are decrees of nobility, 
and they are ranked accordingly ; yet I have 
not found that there fubfifts fuch a ridiculous 
pride among the Britifli nobles, on account of 
the number of noble anceftors which make up 
their pedigree, as may be met with almoft every 
where in Germany ; nor does an Englifli no- 
bleman think iiimfelf, or his pofterity, in the 
leaft degraded, by marrying a lady who is not 
of a noble extraftion. This would be looked 
upon among our German jaobility as a great 
degradation, by which the moft noble blood 
would be for ever defiled and corrupted ; though 
it is to be feared, that there are many, who 
pride themfelves upon their noble anceftors, 
whofe real fathers ot grandfathers were very 
different »perfons from their pretended proge- 
nitors ; a circumftance which is too common in 
all Chriftian countries. 

The privileges of the Englifh nobility are 

great and numerous. There is amongft others, 

a law known under the name of fcandalum mag^ 

natum; by which the chaifader of a peer i* 

6 to 
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to be fecured agarnft calumny and defaxxia^ 
tion. But whoever perufes the daily papers of 
the prefcnt times may naturaUy fufped the 
cjisflence of fuch a law ' ; for moft of them 
treat the charaders of maisy noblemen vtrf 
cavalierly^ Soraetimes^ indeed, even fafts antl 
truth, when related, may have the appearance 
of fcandah 

The crown has always found it advantageous 
to have the richeft and moft refpefted of her 
fubjecfts on her fide, and to be in a clofe umoa 
with them. Honours and titles are the means 
to obtain this end. The rich man, whamight 
live independently,, is eafily blinded by thefe 
things. He becomes conned:ed with the court, 
and fupports its meafures, oftentimes from mo- 
tives of vanity, and oftentimes from felf-intereft 
and neceffity, becaofe his expences become 
greater, and lead him to wifh for a participa-' 
tipn of thofe good things, of which govern^ 
mcnt has the difpofal. 

It refkds no fmall honour lapon the Englift 
nobility, that fo mfany among them have dif- 
tinguiihed themfelves as m>en of fcience and li^ 

5 It would not, in the prcient age,. I am mformed, be 
conlidered as very honourable in any nobleman to ground 
a profecudon upon thi» Astute ; nor do even the courts of 
law much countenance fuch exclufive privileges. 

terature. 
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terature, as authors, and friends to the MufeS* 
The names of a Bacon, Shaftefbury, Boling-* 
broke, Burlington^ Pembroke, Orrery, Lyt-^ 
telton, Pomfret, Chefterfield, and others, are 
well known in the republic of letters, and of 
arts. But the times feem to be altered : both 
learning, an J the patronage of the learned, 
appear to be in a decline among the prefent 
nobility. Their education is, perhaps, in 
modern times more expenfive, fince travel- 
ling is' now more frequent than formerly ; 
but, notwithftanding this, men of genius, 
and of fliining talents, are fcarce Much 
attention is paid to external accomplifhments ; 
but the internal furniture of the head, and 
tlie ornaments of the heart, are not fuffi- 
ciently regarded. Much time and money are 
expended in drefs, public exhibitions, plays, 
mafquerades, hunting, racing, and gratifying 
fenfual pleafures; but the number of tho/e 
truly noble lords, who do honour to themfelves, 
and to their rank, by promoting the welfare 
of their country, and encouraging and patro- 
nizing arts and fciences, is by far the fmalleft. 
Yet, even at prefent, I could mention refpeftable 
names of noblemen, ftill living, who do ho- 
nour to their country, and to their elevated 
ftation. 

The 
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The nobility on the continent are known to 
be pofleffed, in general, of great pride ; and 
in England, here and there, fomcthing of a 
fimilar kind may be likewife obferved ; but, 
certainly, in no refpeft comparable to what is 
to be met with in fome other countries. I 
have made an obfervation, which, though it 
may appear a little paradoxical, is, I believe, 
neverthelefs true. In kingdoms, and princi- 
palities' on the continent, the nobility which 
are ta be met with at their refpefitive courts, 
are, to outward appearance, more condefcend- 
ing, and more polite and eafy in their conver- 
fation, than thofe who live on their eftates 
in the countrv, at a diftance from the metro- 
polls and the court. In England, the reverfe 
feems to prevail. Thofe who are in pofleffion.of 
lucrative places under government, or who are 
Called the Insy ztc rather, fro tempore, haughty ; 
and fome of them refemble thofe petty tyrants, 
who are not much liked in other countries. 
On the contrary, thofe who are not, or at leaft 
but little, conn^d:ed with the court, appear 
affable and civil ; and almoft to forget, that, 
by the regulations of fociety, which, in fuch 
cafes depend on the chance of birth, they are 
placed in a higher degree ^bove thofe who are 
prefumed to be their inferiors. 
V6l. I. C It 
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It is well known, that the Englilh riobility- 
have divefted thcmfelves, long ago, of a pre- 
judice under which, in raany other countries, 
their equals ftill labour* Here it is in no ref- 
pedt looked upon as degrading, when the 
younger fons of noblemen fupport tjyd enrich 
themfclvcfs by traffic j which laudable way of 
thinking would,. perhaps, be adopted more on the 
continent, if, after the example of the Eng- 
lilh, not all the childrert of a nobleman, but 
only his eldeft fon, were to inherit, and bear 
the title. At the royal exchange in London^ 
a man may, perhaps, conclude a bargain with 
a merchant, without knowing that he is a 
near relation, or even the brother of a lord, 
becaufe he bears only the n«me of the family* 
Many marquifles, counts, and barons, in other 
countries, might be infinitely more happy andi 
ufeful than they are, if they copied after the 
wife example of the Englilh, and engaged in 
trade, or in fome profeffion, that they might 
live without anxiety ; and without verifyii^ 
what Juvenal fays, that it is one of the great- 
eft hardlhips of poverty to make tbofe ridicu- 
lous who labour under it : 

Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in fe, 
Quam quod ridiculor homines facit. 

Juv. Saftt liXf V* iS%^ 

. . > This 
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This is frequently the cafe in other coun- 
tries, but not in England. I remember, among 
other inftances, that^ a few years ago> a man, 
who got his livelihood by plying a ferry-boat, 
between Portfmouth and the Ifle of Wight, 
became unexpectedly an Irifti peer, becaufe 
death had made fome havock in his familyt 
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The people and the HOUSE- 
OF COMMONS. 

ALL the inhabitants of the realm, the king 
and the peers excepted, are ftyled commons, and 
generally divided into two claffes, gentry and 
commonalty. In the firft clafs are reckoned, 
thofe who rank between the nobility and the 
middling and lower clafs of the people* Ba- 
ronets, knights, efquires, and gentlemen, go 
under the denomination of gentry. The 
clergy are looked upon as a diftinft clafs. Ba- 
ronets and knights may be compared with 
what is called lower nobility in other countries^ 
though the title of a knight bachelor feems 
to be in but fmall repute. Formerly k was a 
military honour and reward ; but at prefent it 
is beftowed on people of different profeflions : 
and if the city of London prefents an addreft 
to the king* to congratulate him on any occa- 
lion, the citizens that prefent it are afked, if 
there are any among them who wifli to be 
knighted ? It then frequently happens, that 
people of no figriificance, whofe wives wilhed 
to be called. My Lady, acquire the honour of 
knighthood. The title of efquire belongs^pro- 
perly to the younger fons of noblemen, and to 

people 
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people of genteel extradtion, who live upon 
^n ample fortune ; but at prefent this appella- 
tion is very much degraded. I have feen it in 
Engliih newfpapers beftowed upon notorious 
iharpers, and even pickpockets. The appeU 
lation oi'gentlemen Ihould be given only to thofe 
who have enjoyed a liberal education, and 
make goo^ ufe of it, at the fame time that 
their drefs excites a favourable idea, and their 
outfide correfponds with their infide. How- 
ever, this title is likewife much mifufed ; for 
it is given to, and affumed by people who, 
have, neither by education, nor conduift, the 
leaft claim to* it. Even a parcel of coblers 
and botchers, when they meet, will addrefs 
the company with the appel^tion of Gentle- 
men, as two walberwomen will call one another 
Madam. 

: It is faid, that in England are to be found 
about rojooo, who, under no other titie than 
the appellation of Gentlemen, enjoy from 500I. 
to 5000I. fterling yearly incomes, derived from 
their eflates, or perfonal fortunes. To thefe 
are to be added at leaft 20,000 of younger 
brothers, and fons of the nobility, and what 
are called people of quality. They are gene- 
rally brought up as if they were poflefled of 
great fortunes, though in reality they have 

C 3 but 
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^ut very little to expcd. To fupply, thcrcw 
fore, the want of perfonal fortune, they muft 
cndeavoijr, either by their real, merit, or, which 
is much oftener the cafe, by means of their 
relations, to get lucrative places under govern- 
ment, either in the army, navy, church, or 
Qtherwife. Some of the Englifh confider this 
kind of gentry as the bane of the country, 
though I believe there arc many exceptions to 
be made. They fay> that they arc ready to 
do any thing for money, places, and penfions; 
and that their dependence on government ren^^ 
dcrs them dangerous enemies to the liberty of 
the people, Biihop Burnet expreffes himfelf ftill 
inore ftrongly, ^^ They are,** fays he, " for 
•^ the moft partji the worft inftruded and the 
** leaft knowing of any of their rank, I ever 
*^ went amongft^/* Of thofe that are educated 
in the EngUfli univerfitics, he afTerts, that 
** they are rather difpofed to love arbitrary go-^ 
*' vcrnment, and to become flares to abfolute 
" monarchy ;" — and that *« they are eafily 
*^ brought to like flavery, if they may be the 
^^ tools for managing it/- I am, however, of 
opinion, that this defcription of Burnet's is 
more fuited to former times, and that the pre- 
fent have rather altered for the better. Yet it 

^ ffiH, of his 0»vn Times, vol. ii. p. 648. 

is 
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%g very natural, and it is confirmed by daily 
experience, that thofe who are educated as if 
they were high in rank, though without fuffi- 
cient fortune to fupport it afterwards, being 
initiated in early youth in all fafhionable follies, 
and having themfelvcs indulged in all forts of 
excefles, will try every means to fupport the 
fame kind of life. They will readily adopt 
any method which promifes nv>ney to carry oa 
their manner of living, as it is called, in ftyle, 
}n idlenefs and purfuit of pleafure« Beiides, 
thofe who fall under this defcriptibn of gentry, 
jfeldom think it to be* a concern of theirs, to 
live within their income. They generally go 
beyond it, and are either involved in debts, or 
wfe every means, however gibjedt, to procure 
a place under government, a finecure, or a pen- 
fion, that they may live upon the induftry and 
the taxes of their fellow citizens. The copi' 
monalty is, generally fpeaking, the better part 
of the nation ; and it is, if not folly, at leaft 
great pity^ that they are not always valued by 
thofe who think themfelvcs their betters, ac^ 
cording to their merit with regard to the pub- 
lic in general ; nay, that many, who belong 
to this ufeful clafs of the nation, look upon 
their fituation as degrading, and afpire to ap- 
pear, at leaft outwardly, as if they belonged 

C 4 to 
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to a higher clafs of the community. Thi$, 
however, is a kind of weaknefs, which is to be 
met with/ in all countries ; though it is a pity 
that it fliould infe(3: the Englifli commonalty, 
which is fuperlatively happy, when compared 
with the great^ft part of thofe in Europe who 
are in rank their equals. 

The lower houfe of parliament, reprefenting 
the commons of Great Britain, has thence taken 
its denomination. It confifts of 558 members. 
To enquire into the ftate of the nation, to deli-i, 
berate about the means of promoting public 
welfare, to remove national grievances, and to 
grant the neceffary fupplies, that are to be 
raifed for the fupport of government and the 
ftate, are the principal objeds to which the 
attention of the parliament is diredted. They 
are very great ; and thofe who have read Eng- 
lifh hiftory with attention, will know how much, 
particularly in later times, this grand council 
of the nation has contributed to fupport liberty, 
and to advance the profperity of the Britifli do- 
fninions^. 

When any bills have paffed both houfes of 
parliament, the king gives his affent, upon 

' Here follows, in the German, an account how the pub- 
lic buiinefs is tranfadled in parliament, which being weH 
Hl^own to Engliihmen, is not here tranflated. 

which 
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which they become law, and are called ails, or 
Jlatutes. This royal affent is given in old Nor- 
man French, as it was done in the ticnes of 
William the Conqueror, I have often wonder-^ 
cd how the Britifli fpirit can brook, that thefe 
monuments of former fubj^dlion and conqueft 
Ihould ftill remain ; but cuftoms are in many 
inftances kept up andauthorized, though there 
are good reafons for abolifhing them. A fo- 
reigner will alfo wonder, that thefe laws^ and 
thefe parliamentary and royal mandates, when 
they concern the whole community, are not, 
as in other countries, made publicly known, 
either by being read on Sundays in churches, 
or polled up in public places, that every one 
may be informed of the law which is enaded. 
When I have mentioned this to Englilhmen, I 
received for anfwer, that it was fuppofed the 
whole nation was prefent in the perfoiu of their 
reprefentatives, when thefe laws were made in 
parliament, and therefore became immediately 
acquainted with them. This is a kind of im- 
puted knowledge, like tbat of the imputed 
fin of the firft man, which divines have called 
original, Adam being fuppofed to have been 
the reprefentative of all mankind. Of thefe 
ftatutes, or adls of parliament, there are fo 
great a number, that they fill more than twelve 

quarto 
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quarto volumes. I have been told, that fome 
of thefe ftatutes contradict each other; and 
my own experience has taught me, that a great 
many are not at all, or. at leaft very little ob- 
ferved. If laws, enaded by thefe ftatutes, are 
to be repealed, they are to go back through 
all the fame formalities, which attended their 
coming into exiftcnce. The manner in which 
the l^ws of England are promulgated, as well 
as thq laws themfelvcs, feems to ftand in great 
seed of refonnation, 

I have often felt the greateft plcafure, when 
I had a(n .opportunity of attending debates of 
ibme confequence in parliament ; and it is my 
firm opinion^ that if, in aiodern times, in any 
country eloquence can be exhibited as it was 
among the Greeks and Romans in their better 
days, it is in the Britifti fenate. I have fome-^ 
times heard, in both houfes, fpeeches which 
would by no means, haye difgraced a Dcmof- 
thenes or a Cicero, great as thofe names are^ 
Foi^nicrly, the liberty of -fpeech in parliament 
wa^ very miKh confined, and that, which now 
prevails is to be dated from the time of James 
the Pirft. Every member, at prefent, ex? 
preffes his fentiments with the utmoft freedom ; 
and the fpirit of the old Romans, in thofe days 
of liberty, feems particularly now and then tq 

rciff 
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re-appear in the houfe of commons. It muf( 
give pleafure to a feeling and enlightened mind, 
to hear the nobleft language of patriotifm, and 
fee in what ftriking colours the intcreft of the 
court, and the liberties of the people are cari- 
catured ; but, when after long rhetorical fex* 
crtions, the cry is, the queftion ! the queftion ! 
an uninformed ftranger, whofe paffions have 
been worked upon by the fpecches he heard, 
and who tacitly felt an intereft in the event of 
the debate, will find to his great furprize, that 
the whole conteft is too often no more than a 
matter of form, and a kind of mock battle 
between the minifterial party and thofe that are 
in the oppofition, of which the iffue in moft 
ihftances very eafily might be foretold before 
the houfe aflembled. The annual fefBons of 
parliament might be much fliortened, if ibmc 
fpeakers, particularly thofe in the oppofition, 
would abridge their fpeeches, efpecially when 
they know beforehand that they will be of no 
efFedt. A foreign gentleman, who underflood 
Englifh pretty well, came out of the houfe of 
commons, much fatigued, becaufe the debates 
had lafted till late at night. When I faw him 
on the next day, and afked him how he had 
been entertained, his anfwer was, ^' If the 
^^ wprds of Scripture are to be underflood li- 
terally ; 
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^ terally ; . and that of every idle zvord that menjhali 
•^ Jpeaky they Jhallgive an account in the day ofjudg^ 
♦' menty I will endeavour to get behind the Brir 
♦^ tiih parliament; and I fl^all be fure that an. 
^^ eternity will be required before my account 
^' can be called for.'^ 

In the upper houfe, thofe lords who are ab- 
fent may give their votes, after a debate, by 
proxy. If to foreigners it fliould appear ftrange, 
that votes are given without hearing what has 
been urged fQr or againfl: the queftion, they 
ought to coafider, that the minifter gains 
by thi» way of voting, becaufe a third part of 
the votes' are fometimes given in this manner. 

Jf, in the Roman fenate, they likewife had / 

« 

•voted by proxy, it might, indeed be afked, of 
what ufe could have been the eloquence of a 
<[^icerOj or of any other orator ? 
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REMARKS ON THE BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

FORMS of government are, in the focial 
(late of men, a neceffary evil. We cannot do 
without them, on account of the ambit^ious, 
' the wicked, the foolilh members of fociety; 
I for my part Ihould declare myfelf for a mo- 
narchical government, if the chiefs of nations 
were always wife men and friends to mankind. 
The objedions againft an ariflocracy, are many 
and too ftrong to be refuted. As for repub- 
lican government, which feems to be fo favour- 
able to ineftimable liberty, it is much to be 
lamented, that the hiftory of old and modern' 
republics ftiew? too plainly, how much evert 
this form of government fujffers by ambition, 
felfilhnefs, ignorance, and folly. Man, con- 
iSdered in a ftate of nature, revolts againft all 
reftridiions of his liberty : it, therefore, will 
always remain a problem to find out a form of 
government, which is adapted to that natural 
liberty of. man, and to that fociety in general, 
in which he lives, in fuch a manner as to an- 
fwer in every rcfpeft, when it is put into prac- 
tice. Till then, we muft pronounce every fort 
of government a good one, which, when well 
, . . admi- 
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adminiftered, promotes the happinefs of tholB 
who live under it. 

Since, however, all the three before men* 
tioned kinds of government are imperfeft, it 
is not eafily to be conceived, that a fourth, 
which is a compound of three imperfefl:ions> 
jhould become a perfe<9:ion. This is appli* 
cable to the Britifli conftitution. It is a medley, 
a compoiition of monarchical, ariftocratical^ 
and republican materials ; and though it has 
been looked upon, particularly by the English 
ihemfelves, as a mafterpiece of human wifdom, 
yet many vilible def^d:s may be discovered in 
it. I very readily pronounce the Britifli con- 
ftitution, when compared with other govern- 
ments, a very excellent one ; but it appears to 
me that the new conftitution, which is juft in-« 
troduced into the united American provinces, 
is free from many defefts which may be found 
in the Englifti, and has advantages which 
the latter has not. However, fince that new 
dne has not yet been fufficiently tried, and its 
preference has not been ftamped with an expe- 
rience of many years, it muft be left to time 
to decide whether the Britifli or the American 
conftitution is fuperion 

PoliticaF contefts, which have been almoft 

perpetual, and parties which feem to be per- 

6 manent. 
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manent, have kept the nation cantinually in a 
kind of fern:ient ; and the revolutions which 
have happened, feem to be a fufficient proof, 
that the Englifli conftitution,^ which is com- 
pofed of fuch jarring elements, muft contain 
within itfelf the caufes of its deftrudion. The 
Englifh hiftory, of former and modem times, 
furnifhes proofs fufficient, that the nation was 
never without complaints of its conftitution 
being violated ; though the true fpirit of this 
conftitution, and the rights of the people 
which it contains, were never properly under- 
ftood before the times of James the Firft ; nay, 
I may fay, only fince the reign of Charles the 
Second. Before I became fomewhat acquaint- 
ed with the political affairs of England, and 
how they are tranfaOicd, I ufed to think, that 
if the maxims of the conftitution were ftriftly 
adhered to, by the crown, lords, and com- 
mons, the people might be happy, and the 
king beloved and honoured. But as often as I 
exprefled thefe thoughts, I aiw^ys was anfvyer- 
ed : " This is impoffible, England canBOt be 
" governed, but by parties/* ' Ittdfee'd, toAfi- 
dering the Englilh form df gbternment, it- 
can hardly be otherwife. Authority, and th^ 
hift of power, are things which to6 eaflly take 
pofleffion of the mind : they feem t<)-bed 

an 
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an elallic quality, they rcfift and want to ^}^* 
tend the more, the more they are confined- 
There is no nation whofe hiftory this affertion 
can more verify than the Englifli, and the good 
fenfe and fpirit of the people has nowhere ftrug- 
gled harder and oftener in oppofition to arbitrary 
power, than on their ifland. In the times of 
queen JElizabcth, and of her father Henry, 
this fpirit was, however, much lefs manifefted 
than afterwards. The undetermined preroga- 
tives of the crown were fo extenfive, and en- 
croached fo much upon the rights of the peo- 
ple, that, at that period, the crown might al- 
moft be faid to be in pofleflion both of the exe- 
cutive and the legiflative power. Soon after 
the royal and the republican ingredients of the 
Englilh conftitution began to wreftle very hard 
with each other, which of the two Ihould fall 
to the ground. In the time of Cromwell, 
the republican proved to be vidorious; but 
how far that would have been the cafe, if he 
had lived longer, may reafonably be quef- 
tioned. : > 

I have before obferved, that the power of 
the crown ii\^England is very great; and though 
the privileges and power of the parliament 
feem to be very extenfive likewife, yet thein- 
Iftuence of the crown may generally procure a 
i^ majority 
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hiajority in both houfes, and by thefe means 
become in faS the legiflative power, and do as 
it pleafes, though in appearance every thing 
feems to be done conftitutionaljy; Hence the 
Engliih diftinguifli between real government 
and apparent; hence government is called the 
public ; and the money which is raifed . by 
taxes ia the nation, and which is under the 
controul of government, and the majority of 
the houfe of commons on the fide of the mi- 
nifter, is called the treafure of the public> or 
public money. 1 mention this, becaufe a fo- 
reigner will not find thefe fignifications of the 
word public mentioned in any Englifh didiion- 
ary. , 

Rapin fays, " The policy of the kings ^ 
** (fpeaking of the fucceffors of Henry V.) 
^^ turned wholly upon governing their parlia- 
*^ nients by fecret intrigues, without difcover- 
^^ ing any defire of altering the conftitution 7/' 
This pradtice, excepting perhaps the reigns of 
fome princes, particularly thofe of Henry 
VIII. who fometimes aftcd in a very arbitrary 
manner, has been continued to modern times. 
if the minifters of the crown have fufficient 
money and patronage to procure a majority in 

7 Hift. of £ngland> rol. ii, p. 797* Differtadon bn , 
Whig5 and Tones* 

Vo uU D their 
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.their favour, they are fafc, and enabled to go- 
vern as they like, or to do a3 they are ordered 
by their mafter. It is difficult for thofc who 
are either poor, Or avaricious, to refift the 
temptations of gold, and keep clear from the 
contaminations of bribery and corruption. At 
parliamentary eleftions, money circulates very 
freely, and that party which wants to prove 
vidoriou* on fuch occafions, is generally pro- 
fufe in bribes. However, thefe very means, 
lb often, and fo juftly blamed, prove at the fame 
time the liberty which the nation enjoys. In- 
fiances occur in ancient times, in which king* 
have diredted whom eledtors ' fliould return as 
their reprefentatives, and thefe directions have 
been fometimes complied with ; but at prefent 
the minifters of the crown ftand in need of 
Goftly means to procure to themfclves parlia- 
mentary intereft, which Ihews at once that def- 
pot-ifm is out of the queftion. Hence it might 
farther very properly be afked, whether a mi- 
nifter, who employs bribery in order to have 
perfons returned for the houfe of commons 
who are in his intereft, is more to be blamed, 
or thofe who had it in their power to choofe 
for their own advantage, but fuffered them- 
felvcs to be corrupted, and afterwards com- 
plain, that the majority of the parliament, ac- 
cording 
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cording to their judgment^ is not in favour o( 
liberty and the people ? It is however, erident 
from this very circuniAance, that if there were 
no power in the Englifh Conflitution, which had 
Wh. inclination and fuiiicient means to corrupt> 
parliament would be more free and patriotic ;. 
its deUberaticms and debates would be influ^ 
enced by nothing, but the defire to promot/s 
the happinefs and welfare of the natiop. In- 
deed of this the roy^l poiyer and prerogatives 
are a kind of a perpetual thunder-cloud, whic/i 
hoyers over the liberties of the people. It 
avails little to fay, th^t the houfe of commons 
alone has the power of raifing money by taxes 
and other impofitions, and therefore has the 
belt check uppn ambitious defigns, or any ar* 
bitrary proceedings of the minifters of the 
crown ; for if tbefe have procured a majority 
in this very houfe, they may grant public mo- 
ncy as they pleafe, and raife it by taxes as they 
think proper. The nobility inclines almoft in 
every country to the fide of the government, 
and ia Engknd it is particularly fo« It i$, 
therefore, no w^der, that in the upper houfe 
the majority is almoft always for the crown, 
when fo ma^y of the nobility enjoy lucrative 
places, which are in the gift of the king. The 
cafe is the fame ih the k)wer houf^, where 

D a many 
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many, on account of penfions and places^/are 
dependent on the minifter, or are related to 
lords who are in the intereft of the crown. 
Whether the new American conftitution, by 
having only a prefidenr, whofe office is limit- 
ed to four years, and at the fame time no no- 
bility or houfe of lords, will be free from thofc 
inconveniences which attend the Britilh confti- 
tution, time alone can difcover. 

The hiftory of all ages demonftrates, that in 
thofe countries where the right of property is 
eftabliflied, the richeft man has the greateft 
fway, and is generally moft refpefted. In all 
republics, the moft wealthy citizens have been 
dangerous to liberty. Rome, and other free 
ftates, were by thefe means bent down under 
the yoke of monarchical government j and the 
hiftory of Florence evinces the fame truth in 
niodern times. If, therefore, the conftitution 
of England ftiould ever be altered, I anl of the 
fame opinion with David Hume% that it will 
rather change to an abfolute^ monarchy than 
to an entire republican government; though 
I moft fincerely join the excellent author of the 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, in 
his wifli to the Britifli conftitution as it now is. 
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Efto perpetua ! Since, however, nothing- in this 
world is perpetual, it is by no meaps impof* 
fible, that, in future times,, princes of ambition 
may feize fuch opportunities as have pffered 
in former times, but which have been negletft- 
ed, to render their power^ abfolute. In the 
jreign of Henry VIII. an ad was paffed by the 
parliament, by which the king was empower-^ 
ed, with the advice of his council, to iffue 
proclan)ation$, enjoining obedience under what- 
ever pains apd penalties he ihquld think pro- 
per ; and which proclamations were to have the 
force of perpetual l^ws ^. The prerogative :o£ 
ifluing proclamations, with a power of exad« 
ing obedience to them, as it was exercifed ereix 
before the pafling of this ftatut^, is called, by 
Hume ^^ i ftrong fymptpm of abfolute govqm-^ 
ment "*.** He likewife fays, " tl^at the people 
^^ in thofe tinges had little notion of being 
<^ jealous of their liberties, were defirpus of 
" making the crown independent, and wilhed 

9 It feems, however, manifeft, that the parliament which 
framed this extraordinary a^» did not intend that it fhould 
have fo exteniive an operation as fome writers have fup* 
pofed ; for the fame parliament afterwards enabled, though . 
with fome inconfiiiency, that no proclamation fhould de- 
prive any perfon of his lawful poiTeilions^ liberdds, inheri«> 
tanccs> privileges, franchifes; nor yet infringe any laud* 
able cttilom of the realm. 1 

>• Hift. of England, vd. v. p. 197. 

D 3 ^* only 
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** only to remove from themfdves, as much aa 
*^ pofllble, the burthens of government, A 
^* large ftandtng army, and a fixed reve^ 
<* riue, would, bn thefe conditions, have 
** been regarded as great bkflings '*\ Bur-* 
net' fays, <* I have feen the nation thrice on the 
** brink of ruin, — After the Reftoration all were^^ 
^ running fall: inco flavery ; had king Charles 
'* IL been attentive to thofe bad defigns 
*^ (which be purfued afterwards with more 
** caution), upon his firft return, flavery and 
^ abfolute power might have been fettled into 
^ law with a revenue able to maintain it*. Had 
Crbmwell lived longer, or had he had a fuc- 
^eflbrj, OR whom his fpirit had devolved, the 
Englilh nation might, by this timCj, have been 
ufed to abfolute monarchy, already more than 
a Century, What has happened formerly, may 
happen agalnynotwithftanding the encomiums 
that are pafled, perhaps with more confidence 
than truth, on what are honoured with the ap- 
pellation of enlightened times. 

It is in vain to fay, that the fpirit of Britons 
Would never fuffer them to fubmit to be treated 

' Ibid. p. 456, note. The juftice of tliis datement of 
Mr. Hume, refpeftiug the difpoiition of the people of Eng* 
iand at that period^ is not, however, raiitnerfally admitted* 
though I think it to be a very true one. 

* Jlift. of his Own Times, vol, i. p, 649, 

lik* 
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like Frenchmen. forhierly, or like Spaniards; 
for Englifli hiftory furniihcs reigns of kingS| 
tvho have treated their fiibjeds in a very arbi- 
ttary manner. Even member) of parliament 
have been imprifoned, at tKe will of fome fo- 
vcreigns, or their favourites. Juries were of* 
tentimes no fecurity to the liberty of the pe<)- 
pie, the jurors being overawed by the royal 
power, and fometimes even fined when they 
gave verdicts contrary to thewill of the judges 
dependent on the crown. Nay, there are reigns 
in which juries feem to have beep imJi:nown, 
or at leaft as little in uie, as they are at this 
very day in fome parts of Scotland. That 
noble averfion, which the nation hitherto has 
ihewn againft (landing armies, feems to wear 
off by degrees. Twenty years ago, when I 
came firft into England, the inhabitants of Lpn^ 
don would not fo calmly have fubmitted to be 
puihed off in the ftreets from the footway^ 
with the but^^end of a mu&et, by a troop of fol- 
diers^ marching two a breaft as they do at pre-* 
fent. The excife laws, which in England are 
as fevere as in any country, have likewife been 
impofed, and very tamely adopted. What, 
therefore, has happened in former times, in- 
confiftent with liberty, may happen again in 
thpfe which are to come. 

D 4 Who* 
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Whoever views the Britifh conftitution, as 
it now adually appears, cannot but ealily diA 
cover many things, which ftand greatly in need 
of a reform. I ihall mention only a few. It 
is frequently faid, that the Englifli nation is 
happy and free, beckufe they are their own le- 
giflators, being reprefented in parliament., I 
verily believe, that the real intention of the 
conftitution is, that it Ihould be fo. But con- 
fidering that the number of inhabitants, in Eng- 
land and Wales, is generally eftimated at be- 
tween fix and feven millions, among whom are 
only 260,000 ^ that are intitled to vote at elec- 
tions for members of parliament ; can it be faid, 
that the nation choofes its own reprefentatives ? 
Is it true, that it is fufEcicntly reprefented by 
513 members of the houfe of commons, de-* 
dudting 45 for Scotland, when many flour ilh«' 
ing towns fend no reprefentatives at all, and 
others by no means in proportion to the num- 
ber of their inhabitants ? When the votes of 
thofe who come into the houfe of commons for 

5 It was aflerted in the Houfe of Commovis, on the 25th 
, of April, 1782, that in^the above mentioned number were 
included 60,000 excife and cuflom-hodfe oiSicers, together 
with others wjio are dependent on ^ crown, and confer 
ouently vote as they are direfted. But excife-ofRcers, and 
cuftom-houfe officers, have fmce, by aft of parliament, been 
Rendered incapable of voting. 
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decayed places, called rotten boroughs, are ia 
all refpedts full as good as any other parlia- 
mentary vote given ? Is it to be fuppofed, that 
thofe who^ perhaps, have paid three, or more 
thoufand pounds, for the honour of reprefent- 
ing fuc.h a borough, haye given that fum away 
merely with a view of doing good to. their 
country ? . Foreigners, indeed, have too great 
an opinion of this reprefentation of the nation, 
and of its being its own legiflator. They do 
not know the proportion which the reprefented 
bear to the number of thofe that reprefeat 
them ; they are little acquainted with the man- 
ner in which the eled:ions are carried on ; they 
are often credulous enough to believe, that all 
the laws originate from the wjiole body of the - 
people, by means of their reprefentativcs, 
when the moft important bills or laws are ge- 
nerally brought in by the minifters of the 
crown, and c-arried through by their decided 
majorities. Even Montefquieu, though he 
had vifited England, betrays in his encomium 
on the Britifli conftitution % that his notions, 
particularly with refpedt to what concerns the 
reprefentation in parliament, were not altoge*- 
ther conformable to truth, but contradided by 

i L*Erprit des Loix^ liv. xi. ch. ri, torn, I, p» 2^j* 

expc- 
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experience. He ihtimates, that the repreferi- 
tatives of towns and boroughs were inhabitants 
of the placed which they reprefented * ; ' and 
fays, that every citizen had a right to vote for 
their reprefentatives, excepting tbofe who are 
in To low a ftation, that they might be reputed 
to have no will of their own^ When I firft 
came into England, I entertained a notion fi* 
sntlar to that of Montefquieu ; but I am naw 
ef opinion, that there are many boroughs 
which are reprefented by a perfon, of whom 
thofc that choofe him, often know a9 little as 
he knows of them; and the fmall number^ 
which I have before remarked, who have a 
right to vote, clearly fliews how much Mon<» 
tefquieu was alfa in that refpcA miftaken* 

Since a reprefentation> which is proportion*- 
able to the number of the inhabitants of the 
realm, muft be confidered as an effential part 
of the conftitution, it is a fubjeft of furprize^ 
that the number of members of the houfe of 
commons is not increafed ; that large towns 
end boroughs remain unreprefented ; and that 
the reprefentation of thofe fliould be continued 
which are totally decayed. But the reafons 
why thefe improvements are not adopted, arc 

s L'Efprit de L^, liv. xL ch. vi. torn. I., p. 264. 
* Ibid. p. 26c. 

6 fuffl. 
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fufficiently obvious. Ic has been propoledp 
within thefe few years, to add fame new mcta-* 
bers to the houfe of commons ; and there wa* 
undoubtedly abundant reaibn for fuch a mea-^ 
fure. It has, neverthelefs, been oppofed and 
rejected. Some were of opinion, that fuch a 
meafure would be a dangerous jnaovatioQ« 
^ Leave,'^ it was faid, *^ the old venerable fa- 
^ brick of the conftitution as it is : do not 
<* tamper with it/' They certainly did not 
recoiled:, that the houfe of commons has eveii 
in modern times increafed in numbeirs« -In the 
reign of Charles f . there were only 494 mem- 
bers; and confequently, £nce that time, i^ 
new reprefentations in parliament have takea 
place. The very intention of the venerable 
fabric of the conftitution, if I may repeat the 
expreffion, is, that it ihould be ornamented 
with the pidure, or reprefentation, of every 
town or borough in England ; but how many 
of them, though of note, and in a flourifliing 
condition, are totally unreprefented ! The faft 
is, that minifters who are attached to and fond 
of the.fyftem of bribery and corruption, would 
find the fums too great that would be required 
to anfwer their purpofe, if the number of the 
members of the houfe of commons were ia^ 
creafed. They might even experience their 

influ- 
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influence at new ele&ibns too weak, if it were 
to be extended over a number of unreprefehted 
pkcearan England, and ftill mare in Scotland* 
It refle<fts, therefore, no fmall honour on a 
minifter of the crown, aiid his conftitutional 
principles, when he ihewed himfclf,. a few 
years ago, inclined to favour an increafe of re- 
prefentation, which was propofed in parlia- 
flienty though the fcTieme afterwards mifcar- 
ricd, AH the increafe of reprefentatives in the 
Iwufe of commons would, however, avail tut 
lattle,^.if the number of the peers be not limit-r 
%i. For if they can be* created by dozens at 
once, as was aftually done in the year 171 1, 
it \^iU be always. in the power of a minifter to 
gain a majority io the upper houfe, to counter- 
balance the patriotifm of the houfe of com- 
tnoDts. 

\ Another reafon why the reprefentation of the 
nation in parliament is not altogether confiftent 
with the ends that it ihould anfwer, may be 
derived from thofe members who fit as delegates 
of the people, though . they are univerfally 
known to be dependents on the crown, becaufe 
they enjoy places and penfions given by go- 
vernment. It is true, there is a law which 
enafts, that whenever a member accepts a place 
from the crown, his feat in the houfe is imme^ 
.1 . diately 
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diately vacated; but in fuch cafes- they are ge- 
nerally , re-eleded. If tbofe who have it ia 
their aption to choofc whom they pleafe,. elcfl: 
fuch perfons again^ it is their own fault ; ^ind, 
perhaps, it may be faid, that r government 
cannot be. blamed. But the cafe is gcne^ 
rally different ; for the eledion is. carried 
on under the influence of the/ crown. It 
is, however, the depravity and venality of.th^ 
greateft part of the eledors, which, beyond 
any thing elfe, dcftroys the fpirit, and defeats 
the intention of the conftitutlon, A foreigner, 
who has never been prefect at thofe fcencs in 
England, . when the reprefentatives of the peo- 
ple in parliament are chofen for feven years,, 
cannot poffibly form a proper idea of them. 
Numbers of thofe who give their votes for a 
man, whom they intruft with a feptennial care 
of their rights and liberties, do it in a ftate of 
intoxication. ^ The riots, which then fo fre- 
quently happen, are a reproach to the police;, 
and a fcandal to all fober people, and to all 
who have anjf regard for morality and virtue. It 
isafingula:r fight, during an ele<9:ion, to fee per- 
fotts of [quality, who wifhto be chofen, or their 
friends, ent^f the cottages of the poor, fquee« 
their hands, falute their wives and daughters, 
^promife a great. deal, and openhoyfes for thofe 
i. * who 
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vaho will vote for th^m^ where, at their expence^ 
foajd beef, plum pudding, ale, wine, and fpi«- 
fituou^ liquors, are ferved liberailyr an^ plenti-^ 
fxAtyi All feem then to be upon an equality ; 
generofity and condefcenfion, united with the 
faireft promifes, are confpicuouft to a degree^ 
which might charm a ftranger, who was not 
acquainted with the views of the candidat^s^ 
imd the manoBuvres pradtifed on fuch occafions« 
But the fcene greatly alters when he who can* 
vafled for votes has obtained his end. He then 
commonly gives himfelf little concern about 
thofe who chofe him, and has their intereft, 
perhaps, no nnore at heart than that of the 
inhabitants of Madagafcar, There ar^ laws 
againft bribery at elections, but they are eafily 
^ evaded. Thofe who have acquired great riches 
in the Eafi: Indies, and whom the Englifli call 
nabobs, do not care how much they pay for 
the honour of a feat in paijiament. Nay, it is 
even faid, that the nabob of Arcot has ibme- 
times furniflied gentlemen with the fums, re- 
quifite to procure a feat in the boufe of com- 
mons, that they might take care of his intereft, 
if there fhould be occafion for it, when Eaft 
India affairs are before the parliament. A<*- 
cording to this ftate of things, every prince on 
the contineoc might, if he thought proper, 

have 
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have his own< members in the hou(e of com- 
mons ; ^nd what Jugurtha faid of Rome might 
be applied to the Brittih fcnate, *^ That it 
^^ might be bought by him who could afford 
*' to give the proper price ^.'* 

I ihall mention only one thing more, which 
ieems to militate againft rhe original defign of 
the conftitution. I mean the duration of a par- 
liament, which includes at prefent feven years. 
This is certainly a long time, for a majority in 
the lower houfe, which is on the fide of the 
crown, to encroach on the rights and liberties 
of the people. It is worth a bad man's while 
to buy a feat in the houfe : for he may well 
entertain hopes, that, during feven years, he 
Ihall find means not only to reimburfe himfelf, 
but ftlfo to get fometbing profitable from thofe 
by whom his vote may be wanted. The com^ 
mune corifilium, or comoion council, whicli is 
mentioned in Magna Charta, though very dif- 
ferent from the prefent form of Britilh parlia- 
ment?, may yet be confidered as the foundation 
of them. The fummonfes for thofe common 
councils were iffued forty days before their 
meeting, and the caufe of the fummons was 
jilfo declared, that they might know the reafons 

7 Urbcm venalem,— fi emptorem invenerit. 

SALLUsT.de Bello Jugurth* c 39.* 

for 
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for which they met, and come prepared accor'da 
ingly. If the Engliih think their Magna 
C^arta fo facred as they pretend it to be, why 
have they deviated from the good intentions of 
their Great Charter in favour of their liberties ? 
Why do thofc who have a right to fend reprc- 
fentatives, place an unlimited truft in them fof • 
feven, whole years, without knowing for what 
they fend them, the article of granting taxes, 
and drawing mone^y out of their pockets, only 
excepted, of which in theprefent times they may 
always be extremely certain ? If parliaments 
lafted only for a year, or even for three, it 
would not be fo eafy as it is now, for a minifter 
, of the crown to obtain a majority. The trea-^ 
fury may afford every feven years the expences 
of a general eledion ; but if parliaments were 
annual, or triennial, it would foon be found, 
that the fums fpeht in procuring a majority 
could not be afforded, and eleftions would of 
courfe be more free and more difinterefted, be- 
caufe the public welfare would be the only in- 
tereft which the greater part of the electors 
would have in view. There has been of late 
years an annual motion made for triennial par- 
liaments, but it muft ever be unfuecefsful^ 
while the minifter has a decided majority a- 
gainft it. Befides, even thofe who are not his 

friends. 
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friends, would hardly vote for ihortening the 
duration of parliaments, except they were cer- 
tain of being re->chofen without much expence ; 
for at prefent mbft of the members of the 
lower houfe, who have given themfelves great 
trouble to obtain a feat, recoiled: how difficult 
and expenfive a bufinefs it was. Shortening 
the duration of parliament muft, therefore, be 
the refult of the exertion of the people them- 
felves ; for as matters are circumftanced, it will 
hardly ever originate either from the crown, or 
from a majority of the houfe of commons. 

Various caufes, fince the latter part of the 
reign of king James L have occafioned ft^te- 
parties to fubfift in England without interrup- 
tion. In this refpeft the Englilh government 
appears. to me to be a kind of political Mani- 
cheifm, where a good God, and an evil one, 
fccm to be always at war agaihft each othey. 
The power of the crown and the liberty of the 
people are, in their very nature, contradictory 
to one another ; and yet, if I were to be aiked, 
whether it would not be better that one of 
thefe deities were fubdued ? I fliould be at a 
lofs what anfwer to give ; for I believe there 
would be parties notwithilanding. At prefent, 
the court has its party, and fo have the people. 
Some adhere to their party'from principle; 
. Vol. I. E others 
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t)thefs from inteteft, and felfifli motives, I 
know, however, from my own obfervation> 
that it is a miftaken notion to fuppofe, that 
every one who is of the court party is not a 
friend to his country, or that a real patriot is 
i^lways. againft the court. Thofc who, from 
natural difpoiltion, are attached to liberty, are 
alWays jealous of every thing that threatens to 
invade the rights of mankind ; they will fub- 
mit rather to any thing than bear thofe fetter^ 
of ufurped power, which the bulk of people 
fufFer fo feafily to be put on. There are many 
in Englimd, who are atiimkted by this noble 
fpirit of liberty; but their number is fmall, 
when coonpared with that of the whofe nation* 
Mock patriots are in abundance in this country. 
They talk much of liberty and the conftitution, 
but with nro other view than to raifc themfelves, 
and to gratify their ambition, or to take rc- 
Tenge when it is difappointed. The members 
of the eftablilhcd church are generally greater 
friends to tnonarchlcal government than the 
Diffenters, though there are inany of the latter 
denomination who wifh well to the crown, bc«« 
caufe they think that monarchical government 
is lefs fubjed to broils and fermentation than 
the republican. The reafon why many of thfe 
Diffenters are addifted to republicanifm, or 
• ' ' at 
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at lead to a greater limitation of the regd 
power than fome of the Churchmen, may be 
cafily accounted for. The conftitution of their 
congregations, or religious aflcmblies, is not 
favourable to fubordination, and inclines much 
towards independence ; which, at leaft in for- 
mer times, has had an influence on their prin- 
ciples of political government. The oppref- 
fion which their forefathers experienced from 
the epifcopal church, under the fan<ftion of 
royalty, is another reafon, which is ilrength- 
ened by the eXclufion of Diflenters from all 
lucrative pofts and offices, both in church and 
ftate. 

The old denominations of ftate-partieS, fuch 
as Whigs and Tories, High-flyers and Jacobites, 
are at prefent not very common ; at leaft the 
two laft are now almoft forgotten. Patriots 
and courtiers are the fafliionable words ; and 
thefe are alfo fometimes diftinguilhed by the 
appellation of Ins and Outs. Thofe who balk 
in. the funfhine of royal favour, who partake 
of the good things which government has to 
beftow, and who can introduce their relations 
and friends to Ihare with them in the loaves and 
fiihes, are called the Ins. The Outs, or the 
oppofltion, in the mean time, do all that lie$ 
in their power to drive them from their lucra- 
tive places', aad feat themfelves in them. They 

E 2 gene- 
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generally, when they are out, adopt the maik 
of patriotifm, but throw it afide as ufelefs, and 
turn courtiers again, when they are in poffef- 
fion of what they wanted. This kind of fport- 
ing between the Ins and Outs, who ftiall be 
the king's minifters, is very frequent and very 
expenfive ; for the Ins when they are obliged 
to go out, are very often provided with pen- 
fions for life, which the nation is to pay. The 
people themfelves, though the money comes 
out of their pockets^ feem not to mind it, but 
rather keep up the fport by faftions among 
themfelves, in favour of one party or the other ; 
for they are feldom long fatisfied with any ad- 
miniftration. Indeed, there is no depending 
upon them. The l^nglilh are as changeable 
as any nation on the globe ; and of this, among 
other proofs, the frequent changes of their 
miniftry may be confidered as an evidence. 
They fometimes appear inclined even to idolize 
their kings, while at other times they will fet 
afide the moft ''common refpefl: which it has 
been ufual to pay to monarchs. James II. was 
obliged to efcape in difguife to one of the fea- 
ports, in order to pafs over into ^France. When 
he was brpught back from Feverfliam, the 
people, who had been exafperated againft him^ 
received him with fliouts and acclamations. 
Perhaps little was wanting to have replaced 

iim 
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him on the throne, and to have fent the favi- 
our of the Englifh conftitution and liberty 
back again to Holland, So much truth is 
there in the obfervation of Virgil, 

ScinditUr incertum ftudia in contraria vulgus. 

Whoever reflefts on the reftoration of Charles 
II. cannot but be furprifed at the fuddennefs 
with which, the people rcpaffed from republi- 
eanifm to monarchical government. ^ The 
prayers which to this day are read in the epif- 
copal churches, to commemorate what is call- 
ed the Martyrdom of Charles I. and the Refto- 
ratipn of Charles II. may ferve as a proof of 
the fervile fubmiffion of the people, at the 
time when thefe prayers were introduced. In- 
deed, it may be queftioned, whether people 
who can fay them fcripufly deferve to be free ?, 
It is, however, curious enough to fee, how one 
part of the nation, I mean thofe of the efta- 
bliflied church, are reforting on the day of 
king Charles's Martyrdom to church, to implore 
the Deity to forgive the fin of their forefathers, 
in putting to death a king ; while many of the 
Diflenters openly exprefs their approbation of 
Charles's execution, and exprefs their full fa- 
tisfadtion in the^conduft of thofe republicans 
wh,o brought him to the block. 

E 3 ON 
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On the ENGLISH LAWS, Courts 
OF JUDICATURE, ani> the 
Manner of ADMINISTERING 
JUSTICE. 

IN England, properly fpeaking, thorc are 
but two kinds of Uw in general ufe, the 
Common Law, and the Statute 
Law. The civil and canon laws arc ufed 
only in certain peculiar, courts and jurifdic- 
tions, where they are adopted, by cuftoni. The 
common law is of the fame kind as that which 
we call in Germany Herkommerty and compre- 
hends thofe cuftoms and ufages which have, 
from time immemorial, obtained the author- 
ity and fan<£tion of laws. Some of thefe cuf- 
toms prevail over the whole kingdom ; others 
are confined to certain diftri^is. Befides thefe, 
there are particular rules and cuftoms, adopted 
in particular courts of judicature, wliich, by 
length of time, have obtained the authority 
of law. Thofe cuftoms, which go under the 
denomination of common law, derive their 
origin chiefly from the Saxons. Alfred the 
Great was, in all probability, the firft who be- 
gan to coUedt them into a code, or bottk, which 

might 
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inight ferve as ^ r\ale in courts of judicature ; 
thoqgh this polledtion afterwards, became more 
known ynder the napie of the Laws of Edward 
the Confeflbr. Willi^ni the Conqueror adopt- 
ed the greateft part of them, added fome of 
the Norman laws, and had the whole tranflated 
into his own language. Thefe cuftoms, how- 
ever, which now compofe a great part of the 
common law, were foon found infufficient for 
the decifion of many cafes. To remedy this 
deficiency, another fpecies of law was added, 
which is called the Jtatute law. It confifts of 
afts, or edifts, made by both houfcs of par- 
liament, and fanftioned as laws by the af- 
fent of th^ king. Thefe ftatutes are almpft in- 
numerable, and the coUedtion of them is a 
monfler in its kind. The taft edition of this 
code of laws, publiihcd by Owen RufFhead, 
amounts tp more than twelve volumes in quar- 
to. Many of thefe aAs have been drawn up 
by perfons who were by no means qualified for 
fuch a bufinefs ; and, in fome inftances, they 
contradi<£t each other. Hence, and from the 
obfturity w}th which many of them are word<* 
ed, arifes the Englilh proverbial cxpreffion of 
the glarious uncertainty of the lawy fo beneficial to 
the lawyers, and which renders their profeilion 
fo lucrative. It has been more than once pro- 

£ 4 pofed^ 
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pofcd, during the time of my refidence in 
England, to reform the ftatute law, and by 
comprehending the whole, or at leaft the ge- 
neral and public ftatutes, in a proper and well 
digefted code, to make it lefs liable to mifcon- 
ftrudtion, more concife, more intelligible to 
common underftandings, and more ufeful for 
regulating the decifions of courts of judicature. 
Irhe neceffity of fuch a reform is acknowledg- 
ed by the moft eminent lawyers themfelves j 
but it has hitherto always been negleded. The 
want of eminent and able men to execute this 
bufinefs cannot be pleaded as an excufe ; for 
there are many, to my own knowledge, abun- 
dantly qualified for it. Befides, the charader, 
as well as credit of a nation, which is proud 
of a free and well conftituted government, and 
whofe wifdom in legiflatlon is juftly extolled 
by fur rounding ftates and kingdoms, feem ab-» 
folutely to require it. 

The civil and the canon law are permitted to 
be ufed in four courts only, and even then un- 
der different reftriftions. For if either the ci- 
vil law, which, properly fpeaking, is the Ro- 
man lazv, or the canon law, which is the Ro- 
man ecckfiajlical iaWy come into any coUifion 
with the common or the ftatute law, the for- 
mctr muft always give way, and their authority 

is 
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is nothing when cdntradided by the latter. 
The courts, in which the civil or canon laws 
are received, arc the ecclciiaftical, the military, 
the admiralty courts, and the courts of the 
two univerfities. Their reception, however, 
which is dated from the reign of king Stephen, 
is owing to cuftom, confirmed by a£ts of par- 
liament ; and it may be faid, that the author- 
ity of thefe laws, in many other European 
countries fo highly relpefted, is in England 
only on fufFerance, 

For the honour of the Englifh laws, and the 
Englilh nation^ torture and the rack were ne- 
ver admitted in the ordinary execution of juf- 
ticc. It is true, that, in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, the rack and torture were fometimes 
ufed ; but when, under a following reign, 
the privy council confulted the judges, whe- 
ther the affaffin Felton might be put to the 
rack, they unanimoufly declared, that fuch a 
proceeding was not allowable by the laws of 
England. A century h^s elapfed fincc this 
declaration ; though fome other European na-. 
tions have not yet adopted thofe fcntiments of 
humanity, which long ago have honoured 
the laws of the Englifh, and their adminiftra- 
tion of juftice ! 

Among 
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AfnoBg the very vifible and much Umented 
imperfe(^ions of humaa inftitutions, laws, and 
gavtrament, the gre^t cxpence attending the 
admmifttation of juftice, according to law, i^ 
certainly not one of: the leaft. If it cannot be 
don^ without fome expeqce, it ought at leaft 
tQ.fec rervdered as fnaall as poiEble. After fo» 
cifties were farmed, one of the firft views 
with which laws were made, and governments 
creifled, was, that juftice might be adminifter- 
cd ; yet there is no country, which lays claim 
to any civilization, where the expences for ob- 
taijiing juftice, according to law, arc not com- 
plained of; and, I believe, there is no where 
inore reafon for it than in England. This, 
however, ought to be faid, in favour of the 
Englilh courts of judicature, as they are at 
prefent, in preference to thofe among other 
nations, that jiiftice is adminiftered, few in- 
ftances perhaps excepted, with great impar- 
tiality; and that defpotifm, bribery, riches, 
and all thofe foul fources which too much in- 
fluence courts of judicature in other countries, 
do not contaminate the Britifli. This, I think, 
may, in fome degree, balance the great ex- 
pence, which generally attends the adminiftra- 
tipn of juftice in England, 

Many 
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Many nr^ th^ law court$, gs well for witnU 
niflering jvjftice aod redrcffing wiwigs, as for 
giving opportunities for the litigious to get 
rid of thieir n^oney* Some of tbem are of aa 
inferior, others of ;» fuperior kind. I Aall fay 
only a few words of the latter. The flrft of 
them is the court of chancery, the highcft of 
all the coprts of judicature, the houfe of peers 
excepted, to whk:h, as the laft refort, appeals 
from all other courts He open. The Jord chae^* 
cellor is here the judge, afHfted by twelve RiajP» 
ters in chancery, who ar? generally dof^ors of 
law. In the ah fence of the chancellor, the maf-^ 
ter of the Rolls fuppjies his place. This court 
divides itfejf into two diftin(^ tribunals ; theon§ 
is called the ordinary or common law co^rt, tim 
other the extraordinary or court of equity* | 
believe there are very few countries befidea 
England, if any^ where the rigour of the law 
is wifely moderated by a court of equity ; ^nd 
yet I have reafon to think that even here, not^ 
withftanding the exiftence of a court of equity, 
the inftances are not unfrequent, where, when 
fentence k pronpunged, it might be e3j:claimed, 
fummum jm fujnma Injuria. Law iuifs in this 
court are very tedious, and very cpftjy. A 

bill filed in chancery oft^n takes uj? nwrctha* 
a Jmn4red Sheets pf p^per ; aod th^ ajpXwcrs 4o^ 
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it, with the replies, as many, together with 
the evidence given upon oath, which is not 
taken publicly from the witnefles, but^ pri^ 
vately in writing. Every flieet contains but 
very few lines, and every line but a certain li- 
mited number of words. I have feen many 
law-writings on the continent, but none writ- 
ten fo wide as thefe ; not, as it might be fup- 
pofed, to obtain juftice at a moderate price, 
or to leffen the cofts of fuit. The gentlemen 
of thfe law, who tranfadt the bufinefs in this 
court, are generally l6oked upon as the moft 
eminent in their profeffion ; and the high road 
to the great law-offices of ftate lies through 
this court of chancery. People in Germany 
often wonder that in England, a man born in 
a humble fituation in life, may ftand a chance 
of filling fome of the higheft and moft lucra- 
tive offices of ftate ; but here it is neither the 
pedigree, nor the favour of a prince, that air 
ways prbmotes to high ftations. Merit will 
frequently raife a man in England, though I 
have found, that circumftances, connexions, 
patronage, and party fpitit, muft too often 
give the firft lift to merit, if it be not to re- 
main* unrewarded, and buried in oblivion. 
Thete is, however, no country in Europe, 
where the old faying, dat Juftinianus honores^ is 

oftener 
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ofcener verified than in England^ and not only 
in regard to honours^ but riches alfo. . -^ 

The court of king's bench is the fecond in 
rank^ and the principal of all thofe where the 
common law prevails. Out of the foui jujdgcs 
in this court, the firft is called lord chief juf- 
tice of England, becaufe his jurifdidtipn ex- 
tends over all the kingdom. All proceffes if- 
fuing out of this court are in the king's name, 
and the kings themfelves ufed to prefide here in 
ancient times, whence it derives its denomination. 
It takes cognizance both of criminal and civil 
caufes. Though from inferior courts appeals 
may be made to this, yet, even from this, the 
party that is not fatisfied with the determina- 
tion of the court of king's bench, may remove 
it by writ of error into the houfc of lords, as 
the dernier refort. 

The court of common pleas decides on ac- 
tions brought by fubjefts againft fubjeds, ac- 
cording to the rigour of the law, and has like- 
wife four judges, of whom the firft is called 
lord chief juftice of the common pleas. 

The court of exchequer is a tribunal to call 
the king's debtors to an account, and thofe 
who defraud the revenue of the crown. It is 
a kind of inquifition in its way, and, as I am 
ioformed, a very rigourous one, particularly 
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finee the excife laws hdve be^n fo much ex- 
tended. Whoever is called before this couft, 
lahd who is coAfcious of being in debt to the 
croWh, or of having defrauded it, may readily 
f^y to himfelf : Thou Ihalt by no means come 
out hence, till thou haft paid the uttermoft far- 
thing. This court has a chancellor % who is 
gfenerally the firft minifter, and has the key to 
the treafury. He is always a member of the 
houfe of commons, where the conftitution has 
Very wifely fixed the granting and the difpof- 
itig of the public money. But, fince the king 
appoints him, it is frequently thought by the 
Englifli that fome of thefe chancellors have 
been only ^e mouth by which he fpeaks to 
the commons, and that fuch prime minifters 
have fometimes managed the affairs of ftate, 
and public revenues, by corrupted majorities, 
more to the intereft of the crown and their 
own> than for that of the nation. Of fome 
chancellorB it has even been fufpefted, that they 
kave not been extremely confcientious in keep- 
ing their accounts of the public money. A 

• Though the ckancelldr of the exchequer is fpoken of 
as at the head of this court, it mud be obferved, that he 
never prefides in it in any caufes between the crown and the 
fcbje^l. Caufes in this court are tried b'y juries, and the 
l^ifOAs i)f t^ exchequer preikle. 

prime 
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houfe of commons, that he had found out fix ' 
and twenty millions which were not yet ac- 
counted for, though fpent long ago. Suppof- 
ing, however, that there really was fome foun- 
dation for fiich fufpicions as I have mentioned, 
it is certainly not the fault of the conftitution 
that fuch things happen, but the evil origi- 
nates fomewhere elfe. The place of a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, though a refponfiblc 
one, is much envied, not only becaufe it is 
very honourable, and extremely lucrative, but 
likewife on account of the great patronage 
which is annexed to it, by whqfe means a mi- 
nifter can ferve his old friends, and make 
many new ones. As for the refponfibility, he 
has not much to fear, if the majority of the 
houfe of commons be^ on his fide. If he 
lofes that, he lofes his place, and may be 
called to an account. But in tbefe days of fep- 
tennial parliaments j he can eafily procure a ma- 
jority, being at the head of the treafury, and 
of all affairs of ftate ; and it is in his power to 
ftamp all his minifterial tranfadions with the 
faniiion of parliament. Should he, however, 
find himfelf in danger, and fear an impeach- 
ment, he may have a king's patent for a peer- 

9 February i6, 1785. 
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nge in his pocket; and after producing Ir^ 
bow to his advcrfaries in the houfc of com- 
monSy retiring np to that of the lords, 
where he is pretty fafe. We in Germany, as 
well as in other countries,' entertain oftentimes 
a notion of the refponfibility of a prime mi- 
nifter in England, which, in our eyes, makes 
his place appear to be a very dangerous one, 
and that he may receive his deferts for mal- 
adminiftration on a block on Tower-hill ; but 
this danger is imaginary. A prime minifter 
under a defpotic prince on the continent, has 
more to fear from the whims of his mafter, 
and the envy and malice of his favourites, than 
an Engliih minifter has from his nation, and 
its reprefentatives. Indeed, from what I have 
feen on many changes of adminiftration, dur- 
ing my refidence in England, 1 have reafon to 
think, that the thought or fear of refponfibility, 
never keeps any body from endeavouring to 
get into the high offices of government. They 
all truft to their honefty, to the uprightnefs of 
their intentions, and to their good confciences, 
nevQr entertaining any fear about the poffibi- 
lity of being called to an account. 

Befides the chancellor, the court of ex- 
chequer has four judges, who are called |?arons 
of the exchequer. Thefe four, together with 

^ the 
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the foregoing eight, irt the court of king's 
bench and the court of common pleas, make 
the twelve judges, whd are appointed for life, 
andi receive very handfome falaries, that they 
may be above all temptations of bribery, and 
corruption '°.. 

The manner of adminiftering juftice in Eng- 
land, has, upon the whole, fomething parti- 
culari and is certainly fuperior to that which 
prevails at prefent in other countries. Among 
thefe preferences I reckon firft the trial by a 
jury, on whofe judgment depends the verdidt 
of guilty or not guilty. It is beyond the 
power of a judge to condemn or to abfolve a 
perfon accufed, as he thinks proper. Here are 
twelve men, who perhaps may one time or 
other ftand in the fame predicament, or be in 
the fame fituation as the accufed or the defen- 
dant, and who are his equals, that are to judge 
upon oath, from the evidence given, whether 
he falls under the cenfure of the law, or not. 

*» Here follows^ in the German original i fammary ac- 
count of fame judicial courts and of fabordinate magi- 
ftrates : but fmce thele things are well known to Englifh- 
men« it is not tranilated. Sir William Blackflone> in his 
excellent Commentaries on the Laws of England, treats very 
amply on courts public and general^ as well as- of fpecial 
jurifdidlion, Vol. iii. c. 4, 5, 6 ; on courts of a criminal jurif- 

di^Hon, Vol. iv. c» 19 ; of fubordinate magiitrates. Vol. i. 
c. 9* 

Vol. I. F In 
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In thts manner, a fift^e mil, of a.fei^ ^ourS, 
v/ill termttiatc a civil dv a criminal 'procth 'rt 
'once,^hich, in oth-er cotintrics, perhaps wotiM 
^aift monlihs or years. 

This mefthod of admimttenng juilice is t3t- 
rived from the Saxons, and may be looked upon 
as the teft means to proteft the poorer fobjeds 
againft the oppreffiotis of ihc opulent and the 
more powerful. Thus only can the laws ht 
vindicated againft that reproach, which Ro'uS- 
feati ^deavotirs to caft upon thetn, ^s if they 
ivere only irrftraments in the hands of the 
pcfweiful to oppreTs th^ feeble and the poor*. 
The thgliih hiftotyfm-nifties 'martyinftrances td 
the contrary, ^hd refftfte^ tiis affertion, whick 
he has fubjoined in a tiote, to his text, tliat 
the general fpirk of the taws of all countries 
favours always t'he iftronger agalnft the weaker, 
and the rich againft the poor; and that this is 
an inevitable inconvenience, and one that is 
without exception *. We meet in the annals of 

i&agtaffd, 

" II y a datisl^iEt^ civil une igalh6 <!te -droit thim^tique 
et vaine,*parceque les moyens deftines aia mahitekdr Ifer- 
vent ciBc-memcs a la dctrairc ct qde la force puWiqtieajotttfe 
au plus fort ppur opprhner le foiHe, T0inpt'l'tfipeteii'6(jtfr- 
libre que -la nature aroit miscntre^ux. Geuvtes^eftoiiftbttt, 
torn, vii.'p. 164. E^t. Amft. 176a. &vo. 

* L'efprit univcrfel des lobe dc toas les paysieflr de fevtx- 
rifer toujours le fort contre Ic fbible, ct celui qu'«, contre 

celui 
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England, and in the hiilory of her laws, proofs 
enough, that not only the oppreflive intentions 
of the great and the opulent, but even of ty- 
rannical princes, have been and may be fruf** 
trated. However, *as human inftitutions are 
never free from imperfcftions, fo it is the fame' 
in this mftance ; for the influence of the court 
has, fometimes, been fo great, that juries have 
been packed, or over-awed, to give verdids, 
according to the wiih of thofe by whom they 
were dire&ed. Engliih hiftorians relate feve- 
ral fa£t$^ which prove this aflertion ; but I caa 
hardly perfuade myfelf that in modern times 
any thing fimilar has been done, though there 
are people who believe this to have been the 
cafe. 

Yet we ought not to think that the Engliih 
are the only nation, which has referved the 
judging in criminal cafes to itfelf, and that 
nothing like it had exifted before Alfred the 
Great. The Saxons, and other northern na- 
tions, did the fame. Even ancient hiftory fur- 
niihes rnftances of a fimilar kind. I will not 
refer to the Greek republics, but only quote 
the account which Quintus Curtius gives of 
the tragical execution of Philotas, where he 

cdui qui n'a rien ; cet iQconvexuent efb inevitable et il eft 
fans exception. Rousseau, L £• note g» p. 165. 
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makes this obfcrvation, that the Macedbniafi 
kings durft not inflixft punifhment in capital 
crimes, until, in war time, the army, atid in 
time of peace the people, had inquired into 
the fadt, and declared the accufed guilty ^ 
When Rome was free, a citizen could choofe 
his own judges; nay, even in the fecond cen- 
tury this privilege prevailed during the reign 
of Trajan, if Pliny tells the. truth in his pane- 
gyric upon this emperor *. A man might then 
rejeft thofe of his judges he did not like; he 
might exclaim, ^* I will not have him, becaufe 
** he is too timid, and too little acquainted with 
'* the goodnefs of the time^ ; and I rejeft the 
" other becaufe he is too much addidted to the 
'^ prince/' But all this is trifling when com- 
pared to an Englilh jyry, which is greatly pre? 
ferable, and may be juftly ftyled the glory of 
the Englifh law. So much care is taken, in 
feledting the jurymen, in hearing the evidence, 
and in preventing an unjuft verdift being given, 
that I foQietimes have been at a lofs which to 

3 De capitalibiis rebus, vetafto Macedonum modo inqui- 
rebat exercitus, in pace erat vulgL Nihil poteftas regum 
valebat, r.ili prius valuiflet auftoritas. Curtius, lib. vL 
c. 8. in fine* 

+ Licet rejicere, licet exclamare, hunc nolo, timidus eft 
ct bona feculi parum intelligit; ilium nolo quia Csefarem for- 
titer amat. Plin. P^w^r. d. 36. 
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admire mod, particularly in criminal cafes» 
wEettcr: the excellency of this manner of judg- 
ing itfelf, or the wifdom and ingenuity of the 
laws which are made to obviate perverlion of 
jufticje, to prevent the jurymen from being bi- 
affed by.any means, or the accufed-from hay* 
ing any, reafon to complain, that juftice was 
not fairly adminiftered. Twelve pien,;vyho are 
fuppofeid to be unacquainted with the^wrecqhed 
chicane of thel^w, chofen out of fix afi4 thirty, 
and approved by the accufed himfelf, are to 
judge whether he be guilty or not. They are 
upon oath, and to be guided by common fenfe, 
by the evide>nce given in their prefehce, and by 
their confciences. . The ivhole procefs is a work 
of few hours, and the accufed knows his fate. 
When to this mode of proceeding are added 
the benefits of the Habeas Corpus ad:, which 
I;have mentioned before, it may be truly faid, 
that the Engliih manner of adminiflering juf- 
tice is preferable to any other ^ 

After thefe juft encomiums on the proceed- 
ings in Engliih courts of judicature, let me 
add a (cw obfervations and ftridtures, which 

5 In -the German original follows a more ample de- 
fcription of an Englifh trial, and an account of the benefit 
of clergy, which being well known to Englifh readers are 
here omitted. 
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do not kfieti the value of the conftitution itfelf, 
but relate only to hiiltory and to fome abufes% 
In the firft place, therefore, I Ihall remark, that 
the trial by juries, though of a very ancient 
date, had, however, never before that refpedabi- 
]ity and that impartiality, which it has obtained 
fince the Revolutioo under king William. Not 
fuU three hundred years are elapfed, fince under 
Henry VII. juries were often fet afide and 
judgment given in a fummary manner, and by 
arbitrary decrees ; or, if juries even were fum* 
moned they were fined, imprifoned, and pu* 
niihed, if they gave a verdid: againft the in* 
ciinatioQ of the crown. Things went on not 
miich better in the times of Henry VI H. and 
queen Elizabeth ; nay, I have been told that 
in fome parts of Scotland, trials by juries are 
even now not much in ufe ; and it is well 
known, that the Canadians have hitherto in 
vain folicited for this mode of adminiftering 
juftice to them, though they are Britifli fubjcAs. 
In the fecond place I cannot help obferving, 
that the careleflfnefs or the levity, with which 
oaths are taken and adminiilered in Englifli 
courts, muft ftrike a foreigner, who is accuf- 
tomed to look upon fuch a ceremony as a thing 
which is not to be trifled with, in a fociety 
where the lofs of liberty and property, the lofs 
6 of 
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of di^ader and \\iz hfelf, depends oftejitunies 
on an Qath> which ia f\yojrn in a court of }udi<f 
caturc. Bat it ceytainly cannot niake the hdk 
impreflions: on a man of priociple, to fee in 
London, a perfon fwearing ten oaths almoft in 
a breath at the cuftom-houfe, without feenpiingly 
knowing what he is about, and afterwards find- 
ing him at the Old Bailey giving evidence, in 
a cafe where the life and death of a fellow-* 
creature are concerned, with almoft the fame 
indifference as when he fwore at the cuftom- 
houfe. indeed things, I am told, are carried 
fo far, that people may be hired, who, for a 
trifling gr?itwity, will fwear any thing. Let 
the conilitution of the CKxurts of law he ever 
fo good, and the intentions of judge and jury 
be ever fo juft and humane ; yet an innocent 
perfon may, though feldom,^ be condemned, 
becaufe the profligacy of the witnefles inade 
them regatdlefs what evidence they gave, though 
they were upon oath. It is true, perjury is 
threatened with puniihment ; but certainly not 
with one that is Aifficiently fcvere ; and a crime 
like this, which ought to Ue clafled amongfl: 
the moft horrid, is too frequently connived ^t 
from a miftaken lenity. There is another thing 
that will excite the attention of a foreigner, in 
an Englifli court of judicature, which I Ihall 

F 4 men- 
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mention in the third place ; I mean the exa- 
mining of the witneffes, and the fpeeches which 
are made by the ditferent counfellors of each 
party. It has often given me pleafure, when I 
have obferved the dexterity and ingenuity with 

ft 

which fome of them manage thefe examina- 
tions, and afterwards plead the caufe of their 
clients : but it mult hurt the feelings of huma- 
nity, to fee how fome of them bully, ridicule, 
and even infult the witneffes, by their queftions, 
and the remarks that they make upon them ; 
which are certainly not always pertinent. Some- 
times, when the charafter or appearance of a 
witnefs betrays difhonefty or profligacy, it may 
be very neceffary to confound, to furprize, and 
to expofe him ; but if a man of character, or 
a man whofe evidence is diftinguiflied by its 
artlefs fimplicity, is made a fubjcdt of ridicule 
and laughter before the whole court, merely to 
give a lawyer an opportunity of dif^laying his 
talents for abufe, and low wit, at the expence 
of a good member of fociety, this is certainly 
extremely cenfurable, and what a court of juf- 
tice ought not to countenance. The dignity 
of a court of judicature, good manners and 
decency, as well as humanity, revolt againft 
fuch a way of proceeding; which, when I 
have been among the fpcdtators, I expefted 

would 
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Would have been checked by the court : but it 
was connived at. I have been prefent at the 
public pleading of caufes in my own country, 
in Holland at Amfterdam, in France at Paris, 
and in Switzerland at Geneva and at Bern ; but 
though the orators at thofe bars were fome- 
times vehement, yet I do not recolkd that 
any thing came up to what I have heard in 
England. Whoever has perufed with atten- 
tion, what Cicero^ and Quintilian ^ fay upon 
this fubjedt, will be of opinion, that they would 
never authorize what I have fometimes heard, 
in Englifli courts, either to pleafe and to gain 
the jury, or to divert the audience. Inftances, 
however, occur, where thofe who want to make 
merry at the expence of others, meet with very 
fmart retorts; and I remember, that a coun- 
fellor who examined a witnefs at the bar, afting 
him, where he had received his education ? 
was immediately anfwered, *^ Not at Billihgf- 
*^ gate, where you feem to have received* yours.** 
That no man, upon groundlefs or malicious 
accufation, may be troubled with aprofecu- 
tion, particularly a criminal one,theEnglIlh laws 
have wifely inftituted a grand jury, to enquire 
upon their oath, whether there be fufficient 



* De Oratore, lib. ii. cap. 54. fe^* 
' lailitut. Orat. lib. xL cap. 3. 
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cauic to call upon the party to anfNver it ? Evi*- 
deduce i& heard upon the written accufatton, 
which is called an indiStnuMt ; and if they find 
that there is fufficieot ground for ity they en^ 
dorfe upon it " a true bill/* Upon this the 
party ftands indidled^ and is to anfwer before 
the court, and a petit jury. Notwithftanding 
this wife and humane precaution, an innocent 
perfon may fometimes be expofed to a prpfe- 
cution, even a malicious and a criminal caer. 
But the inilances of this kind are few, and by 
no means chargeable tp the Engliih conftitu- 
tion and the laws themfelves. I do not know 
at prefent any country, bcfides the ftatcs of 
North America, where a fubjeft is more pro- 
te^ed againft pro&cutions of malice and def- 
potifm than in the Britifh dominions ; under 
which denomination I do not comprehend ei- 
ther the Eaft Indies or Hanover. 
. The puniihments which the EngUlh laws 
infii(% upon offenders, are to their honour far 
remote from that appearance of cruelty, which 
they carry along with them in other countries. 
It is not left to the difcretion or opinion of a 
judge or magiftrate, what kind of puniihment 
he choofes to inflidt upon offenders ; but the 
Engliih laws themfelves have, in moft cafes, 
wifely fpecified the punifhment for the different 

offences. 
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oficnccs. The judge may moderate, but he can 
neither alter, nor increafe it. It cannot, how* 
ever, be denied, that the En'glifli laws, if not 
literally too fanguinary, are yet toa fuffocating ; 
for the operation of flopping a delinquent's 
breath, for about an hour, by means of a rope 
on the gallows, is in England, during one 
twelve months, nrore frequently performed, 
than in all Europe together in the fame fpace 
of time. Hence it is, that executions of this 
kind lofe all the terrors, which attend them in 
other countries. The Engliih rogues laugh at 
them, an4 fay jokingly. It is but hanging. So 
little is this puniihment, as in other countries, 
regarded as an infamy, that a malefa£bor is at« 
tended by his friends to the very gallows, and 
highwaymen are buried not only in confecrated 
church -yards, but even in the ftill mcnre facred 
churches themfelves. The notions which the 
Engliih entertain of crimes and punifhments, 
will, undoubtedly, ftaggcr a foreigner, patticu- 
larly a Frenchman, or a German, but they are 
notwithftanding juil. It cannot be a fligma 
upon a whole family, if one that belongs to it, 
fuffers for the tranfgreffion of the law ; and it 
is both cruel and abfurd, to punifh with infamy 
the innocent furviving relations of a perfon, 

who. 
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who, by fuffcring for his crimes, has atoned 
to the law and to fociety. 

It is very juftly faid of Englifli punifhments, 
that they are not in proportion to the crimes, 
and do not produce the end. for which they are 
inflicted, to operate /;i terrorem. A man who 
coinmits a mod cruel murder is but hanged, 
and one who from want and hunger robs an- 
other of a few fliillings is punilhed in the fame 
manner, A perfon, whofe life muft fall a fa- 
qrifice to the violated laws of fociety on 'account 
of his crimes, is, no doubt, fufficiently pu- 
nilhed by (imply infliding death upon him; 
but I think that the atrocioufnefs of the crime, 
and the aggravating circumftances under which 
it was committed, Ihould be confidered, or at 
leaft the fufFering for crimes lefs heinous be 
mitigated. In London, generally every fix 
weeks, feldom lefs than half a dozen wretches, 
are exhibited under the gallows, before a croud 
of many thoufands, among whom, perhaps, are 
at leaft a hundred who deferve hanging more, 
than fome that are juft going to fufFer. The 
fpeftators, who are ufed to fights of this kind, 
feem to be entertained with fuch melancholy 
exhibitions -, they no more fee the diftrefled 
features under the caps of thofe that die, than 
they fee the inward pangs and agonies of fome 

before 
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before they were turned off. The furrounding 
croud thinks the death of a malefad:or more 
cafy than that of many an honefl: and worthy 
man who dies on a bed ; and the pickpocket 
robs under the gallows, looks up to thofe that 
are fufpended under it, and fays very compofed- 
ly to himfelf. It is only hanging. I have feen 
feveral public executions in Germany, and have 
obferved the awful impreffions which they 
made upon the furrounding thoufands of fpec- 
tators ; but when I faw the firft of this kind, 
many years ago, at Tyburn, it appeared to me, 
as if it had been a holiday for the entertainment 
of the populace ; and from that time I left off 
wondeting, that there were fo many crimi- 
nals to be tried every fix weeks at the Old Bailey, 
Sometimes an over zealous clergyman, who at- 
tends the malefactors at the execution, contri- 
butes not a little to prevent the effedt which 
all kinds of punilhment fliould produce, to de* 
ter others by the example of him who fuffers, 
and to prevent future crimes. Some clergy- 
men of this caft, feem to think, that they can 
transform an abandoned wretch, who never re- 
garded religion, or never knew much of it, into 
a faint, between the time he is condemned to 
die, and that of his execution, and endeavour 
to comfort him, in the moment he is going to 

be 
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turned off, with the certain hope^ that he is 
that inflant to enter the paradire^ to which^ as 
I fuppofe, they therafcWes prefuiTic to have the 
key. Newfpapers afterwards do their duty, by 
ikying that mod of the unhappy vidims, that 
fell a facrifice to the oi^nded laws of their 
country, behaved with that decency which 
their awful fitfiadon required, and were, with 
prayers and pious ejacufations in their mouths, 
launched into eternity. Indeed, I think, the 
Engliih have nMrealbn to wondet why the 
number of their criminals increafes every 
year ; for it will certainly continue to be the 
cafe, if they do not inflil more religious prin* 
ciples into the minds of the young, both 
by precept and example, and if they do not 
make their punifhments and their executions 
a little more awful ; not for the fake of 
thofe who fuifer, but for the benefit of thofc 
who are to be warned by their example. For^ 
.merly the anatomical knife carried fome terror 
along with it, when the body of one who had 
committed murder was ordered to be difledjked ; 
but this prejudice is now pretty well worn offL 
dfranfportation, a punifliaKat fo frequently in- 
^idted, ihould to all appearance itrike terror 
into the heart of an Englifliman, who is faid 
to love his own country above all others ; but I 

have 
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have found it to be otberwife* Many traofports, 
who were fcnt in former times to America, or 
the Weft India iflands, have fared better there 
tham in their own country, and leifeiied the 
fear of exile or traafportscion. It har been 
calculated, that each of thofe, whaare call for 
tranfportation, ftand goventmeat tn^ or coft the 
nation, above fifty pounds {ficrling; a fum, 
which "WQruld enable an honeft man,inGerinany, 
to live decendy and fupport a family, afltfled 
by kis induftiy • I reaiember , that it was once 
fftopcfbd to fend thofe wiio were, ott aooomtt 
of stpocious crimes, coadcmned co tranrporta- 
tion, as flaves to Algiers, to be exchanged foe 
innocent perfons kept there m captivity ; but 
this, proibably very wbolfome propofal, was 
not adopted; thou^ in my iDipimon, if it 
had been put in pradioe, it would prove one 
of the beft means to prevent crimes. The 
pillory, one of the ftrangeft exhibitions nd z 
maiefador in public on a icaffoSd, and in a fi« 
tuation of which we in Germany hare no idea, 
is a cruel punilhment, and worfe than death 
itf^, 4? the populace be permitted to pelt the 
delin^ent. in two cnr three infbBDces, during 
my rdidence in London, hmt perions, who 
were condemned only to be oncpofed m the pil- 
lory, betsn killed <by the ^mob; but of late 

more 
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more care has been taken that this might not 
happen again ; though I have reafon to think, 
that thefe precautions were fometimes more 
owing to money which came from the delin- 
quent, than to the regulations of the police. 
Thofe puniftiments which the Englifh laws in- 
'flift, and which have the appearance of bar- 
barity, are either greatly mitigated, or abo- 
liflied. Treafon and petty treafon carry a fe- 
vere death with them ; but a man who is to be 
executed for treafon, is at prefent firfl: hanged, 
before the reft of the fentence of the law takes 
place. A woman condemned to be burned is 
firft ftrangled, and that fpecies of barbarity, 
called peine forte et dure^ which formerly was 
praftifed on a perfon that . flood obftinately 
mute, and would not plead to an indidtment 
of felony or of high treafon, is at prefent en- 
tirely abolilhed. He that will, on fuch an oc- 
cafion, not hold up his hand, as is ufual, is 
now confidered as convifted ; and it is fettled 
by adt of parliament, that ftanding mute fliall 
be equivalent to conviftion. 

I ihall add a few remarks on the Englilh 
prifons. The philanthropic Mr. Howard has 
written on this fubje<9: in general, fo a^iply, 
and his publications are fo well known in Ger- 
many, that I may refer thofe who want to be 

better 
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better informed, to the accounts which he has 
given. The Englifli gaols are very numer- 
ous, and I believe in no European country 
more prifoners are kept than in England. 
Whether in former times there were fewer, and 
whether centuries ago that might have been 
applied to London, which Juvenal * fays of an- 
cient Rome, when the forefathers of his fore- 
fathers lived, I have fome reafon to doubt. It 
is faid,. in an a£t of parliament made under 
Henry VIII. that fixty thoufand perfons and 
above, were then prifoners in the kingdom 
for debts and crimes ; and feventy-two thou- 
fand criminals were executed during that 
reign for theft and robberies ^. Indeed, if this 
be. really faft, the times mull have certainly 
mended, arid we have no reafon to complain 
violently againfl: the depravity of the prefent. 
They are wicked enough, but certainly not to 
be compared to what they were formerly ; 
thoucfh the reformation of manners and criminals 
will never come up to the good police of the 
wife Alfred, who, as it is faid, hung up by 

' Felices proavorum atavos, fclicia dicas 
Saecula, quap quondam (ah regibus atque tribunis, 
Vidcrunt uno contentam carccre Koinam. 

Sat. iii. V, 312. 

9 Hume's Hilt, of England, vol, iv. p. 275, 
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way of bravado^ golden bracelets, near the 
highways ; and no man dared to touch them '\ 
In our days, the daring ingenuity of Engliik 
thieves would fteal them, if they were fallened 
to a gibbet, and a watch placed near them. 
The {late of Englifli prifons, and the condition 
of prifoners has of late greatly mended, through 
the humane endeavours of Mr. Howard.* Nc- 
verthelefs, there is dill gjreat room for reform- 
ation, and fuch as is abfolutely neceffary. 
The prifons are ftocked with felons and debtors. 
The latter clafs occupy one part of the prifon 
feparately, but the former, without regard to 
fcx, age, or crimes, are kept proniifcuoufly, 
to the great improvement of immorality. Old 
and hardened offenders are mixed together 
with thofe who are but juft initiated into ini- 
qulty, and the latter improve very faft in all 
kinds of wickednefs, by what they hear and 
fee of the former, with whom they foon be- 
come more intimately conneded. If they 
happen to be fet at liberty again, they come 
out of prifon much more hardened and inftruift- 
ed in all manner of vices than they went into 
It. When the late American war prevented fe- 
lons from being tranfported to the Engliih 

'" HuME*« Hifl. of England, vol. i. p* 96* 

colo^ 
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cplpnieSj ^^^ting prifons were iaveiijed,^ under 
the denomination of bujj^s, where culprits are 
ientenced to hard labour, as it is palled, whiph 
confifts chiefly in ballait-heaving. I have feea 
them work on the Thames, but 1 doubt whci- 
ther their labours can be called hard, 6rice 
free men who do the fame work for money, 
€xcrt themfelves abundantly more, and longer 
a day than thofe felons do. Since this pu- 
niflimcnt is limited to a certain time, they 
are fet at liberty, when it is expired ; but no 
provlfion being made for them, or means de- 
Tifed how they may get a livelihood in an honeft 
ivayi ^hey are let loofe upon the public again, 
where they oftentimes begin their depredations 
a-new, and, being improved and hardened in the 
company, in which they have been kept, commit 
more enormous crimes, perhaps on the very day 
xvhen they are difmifled, than they were guilty 
of before. Whoever reflefts upon this mode 
of punifliment, will be at lofs how to reconcile 
it to the wifdom of a well regulated police. 
Indeed, I muft fay, that in Germany we ma- 
nage thefe things better. As for thofe unfor- 
tunate beings, the prifoners for debt, they are 
much to be pitied. The prifons are full of 
theoi, and though what is called an ad: of in- 
solvency opens, now and then, the doors of the 

G 2 prifon. 
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prifon, for thofe who are abfolutely unable to 
pay,' to be reftored to liberty ; yet, on account 
of the great credit which is eafily obtained, and 
the extravagance of living, which is the faihion, 
they foon fill again. Thofe who have left the 
prifon, by means of. an ad of grace, oftentimes 
are dbliged, either to return to it again, or to 
be maintained out of the poor's-rate, and thus 
become burthenfome to the public. How 
much room is here for reformation, and for the 
exertion of a wife legiflature ! 
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On the army and the NAVY* 

THE Engliih are very juftly of opinion, 
that (landing armies are tkc grave-diggers of 
the liberty of a nation, whenever a defpotically 
inclined princecan make ufe of them to bury 
the rights of mankind. For this reafoh the 
Ibldiery, according to the rigour of the Eng- 
liih laws, are not to be considered as a diflinA 
order in the community ; and the Britifh con- 
ftitution knows no fuch ftate, as that of a per- 
petual (landing foldier ; but a citizen and a fol- 
dier (hall be the fame, as it was in the beft 
times of the Roman republic. Even the kings 
of England had before Henry VII. nb life- 
guards. In modern times fomething fimilar to 
a (landing army has been introduced ; but up- 
on a very different footing from thofe of other 
countries. Parliament grants, every year,^ the 
fum required for maintaining the army, with- 
out which it could never fubfift ; and another 
aft of parliament is yearly paffed, to puni(h 
mutiny and defertion, and for the better pay- 
ment of the army and their quarters. With- 
^ out this aft no martial law could be edabliflied, 
and nobody would be under any obligation to 

provide them quarters. 
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The Britiih army may amount, in times of, 
peace, to 40,000, in which number the garri- 
fons in Ireland, Gibraltar, the "VYeft-lndies, 
and North America arc included. In war time 
Foreign troops arc taken into pay, and petty 
foteign princes^ particularly in Gertnuny, arc 
very ready to ftll their^ood fubjed:s, who fool- 
ishly ftibmit to it, for Engliih guineas ; by which 
means t&e Englifli army> in times of neceffity, is 
frequently ralfcd to 1 50,000 mcn„ The militia ill 
Eijglaiid isit jik^ftat greatly changed from what 
it WAS in forrher times. It is reduced to 29>88b 
nti^ti> when even umkt James I. it was ftill rated 
at i6o3ioopi The navy of Great BHtain, fincfe 
ItUe times of Cromwell, is become fo powerful^ 
anid; fo forniidable^ that a iHumet'olus miliria is 
at prefetK uwiec^ffary for th^ d^feftce of the 
country. The Engiiih fleets can prevent an 
invafion of the illand better than the greateft 
number of troops, which never would be able 
to guard a coaft of more than a thfoufaiid miles 
in circumference^ if an enemy Ihould at- 
tempt a landing. For this very reaibn, Eng- 
land flands in no need of fc^trefles, which be- 
lides may become formidable to the liberty of 
the nation ; and the Engiiih may juftly think 
themfelves happy tbat they can do without 
them ; though, of late, ^ expenfive fortifica- 

tion 
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tiotf pUn^ has been more than once propofed 
in parllfimeat, but as often very properly re^ 
je<3:ed. 

it may be faid of the Engllih troops in ge* 
xaefal, that they are good foldiers, and of great 
courage^ particularly when they are well fed^ 
and 10 no want of beef and ftrong b^er. That 
the officers places in the army are fold, i$ 
juftly to bt cenfurcd, becaufe maoy a young* 
iter, who, perhaps, has more ntoney in his 
pocket, than beroifm in his hearty is placed 
over a deferving veteran, or a man of real 
military talents. It has given me, in my own 
country, much pain, when I have feen how fe- 
verely, nay brutallyi officers treat the foldicrs ; 
fuch ill ufage is not very common in Eng*- 
land. It feems as if a Britifli foldler, ^ven under 
a mu&et, was confcious of his being to be 
treated as an EogUfhman. The pay of an 
Engli^ foldier, is, confidering the great dear- 
aefs of living in England, very trifling, parti- 
cularly when they are quartered either in or 
near London. 

A powerful navy vs an objed of fajr greater 
confcquence to England than an army. It is 
the beft bulwark of the Britifh empi/e, and 
is, therefore, not cramped with fuch rc- 
ftriftions as the army, nor fubj€ifl:ed to law-S 
w G 4 that 
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that are the refult of jealous liberty, which cart- 
not be endangered by the navy. For this very 
reafon no annual afts of parliament are required 
for keeping it up, and the marine department 
is looked upon as one that is eftabliftied for 
ever. The Englifti navy began to be refped:- 
able ever fince the twelfth century, though it 
bore not the moft diftant comparifon to what 
it is at prefent- Sir Edward Coke thought 
England had reafon to boaft of the ftrength of 
her navy, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
when the whole confided only of thirty-three 
fhips of war ; but what would he have faid, 
had he lived in the prefent times, when Great 
Britain counts between no and jao fliips of 
the line, and all her fliips of war amount to 
almoft 500. They carry not much lefs than 
14000 guns ', which can make noife enough 
in the world, and through whofe mouths the 
Englifh may fpeak in a very decifive tone to 
other nations, when they differ from them in 
opinion, about matters of political interefV, 

' Hume, in Hift, of England, vol. v. p. 481. whofe flate- 
ment of the Englifh navy in the times of queen Elizabeth, 
differs from that, before mentioned of fir Edward Coke; 
fays, that at her death the navy conMcd only of 42 (hips, 
which carried altogether no more than 772 guns. Only 
four fhips, of 40 guns, were at that time in the navy, and 
none was of a higher rate. 

national 
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niational ambftion, or fuppofed rights which 
liave been violated. 

The manning of the Engiiih navy requfcc«i 
in time of war, from 60 to 809OOO fiUocs. 
Thefe have cither voluntarily engaged to fefve on 
board, or they.are preffed. The firft receive 
a bounty, or premium on their engaging ;; tii« 
latter are taken by force, A number of ten or 
more failors, with an officer in the navy at 
their head, which are called a prefs^gang, go, 
armed with cudgels and cistlaiies, through the 
llreets. They enter public houfes, and fuch 
as bear not a good name ; and wbatevcrr peribns 
they meet, in the day or night-titne, wholn 
they think fit to becorne failors, they tiafec 
hold of without ceremony. Appeals however 
may be made, if improper perfons, are taken, 
to the regulating captains^ or to the lords of 
the admiralty ; and the friends of any im- 
prefled man, if fhey know where he is, and 
can afford the expence, may caufe him to be 
brought by writ of habeas corpus , before the 
judges, who have a power to difcharge him, if 
he has not been at fea, or is not a proper per- 
fon for the fervice. This bufinefs of impreff- 
ing is not. always tranfaded without fighting 
or bloodfhed. When the prefs is hot, they 
will row up and down the. Thames in boats, 

board 
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board the mercbant^ihips^and ftrip tfaem of their 
failors. Violent battles, and even murder, 
nrill ibmetimes happen on fuch occafions. I 
da not know how this imprefling of failors can 
be reconciled to that liberty^ and ptrfonal fecu- 
rity, of which the Englifh are apt to boaft. If 
ooly.idle people, and fuch as are fingle, were 
impcclTed and forced to fuffer thetnfelves to be 
maimed or killed, as it is faid,.for the good of 
^ir.comitry, Come fpecions excufes, perhaps, 
SPiigbt be found for fuch infringements of 
right and liberty ; but when indufbious fadiers, 
as is often the cafe, qire torn from their wives 
and their family, whofc only, fupport they 
were ; • when the poor mother, in fuch in* 
ftwces, furrounded with three or four children, 
is obliged to go begging, it is inipoffible that 
hpmainty flaould- ngt afk with aftoaifiiment. 
How a naiion can pride itfelf ort the rights 
and lit)erty of the meianeft of its ijodividuals, 
w^en, in tiitie^ of vyar^ fuch thiogs happen fo 
frequently ? The cries of the voppreflcd are 
loud; complaints of patriots oft this fubjed: 
are made before the publick ; friends to man- 
kind propofe plans to remedy this evil ; but, 
it continues notwithft wding ^. In the reign 

« In queen Elizabeth'^ reign it was feVen worfe than 
aoww Hume,- at iupra^ p« 45 9. 

of 
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of WiUiam III. an adt of parliament wa^ 
made to regifter 30,000 feamert. They were 
to enjoy great privileges, but be fubjed: to heavy 
punifliments, if in time of war, when called 
upon, they did not apgear immediately. 
This aft, however, was repealed in queen 
Anne^s tim^, under pretence, that fuch an en- 
gagement was a kind of flavery. Some years 
ago it was ptopofed, that every parilh flibuld 
be obliged, by aft of patliament, t-6 dfelivei:, 
every year, a ftipulated number of boys^ to 
be diftributed in merchatit fllips, that they af^ 
terwards might ferve on boatd king^s fliips. 
There are above twelve thoufand pariftie^ ih 
England and Scotland. If each of them fur- 
hiflied yearly two boys of twelve years ekch^ 
the number of them would within ten years 
amount to 240,000. Suppbfing ioo,boo of 
them died, and 60,000 were under the age of 
eighteen, there would remain a naval militia of 
80,000 young failors, which might be yearly 
recruited in the moft eafy manner from thofe 
growing up to maturity. At prefent, they 
who are preffed by force are carried on board a 
tender, which, in faft, is a floating prifon, 
where they are kept till it is fo crouded, that 
they are in danger of being fuffocated, before 
6 they 
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they are delivered up to a man of war. How 
many adls of injuftice and cruelty, on fuch oc- 
cafions happen, is well known in London, and 
in other fea-port towns in the kingdom. If the 
contradi£lions in human adtions, and in the 
modes of thinking among men, were not 
fo frequent and fo confpicuous, it might ap- 
pear almpft incredible, that people who are 
forced againft their wills, and in fuch a man-, 
ner, into the fea-fervice, fliould behave, not- 
withftandihg, with fo much bravery and cour- 
age, and perform fuch deeds as the Englifh 
lailprs generally do ; for I believe that very 
near half of thofe who ferve on board of the 
king's Ihips are impreffed. 

The Englifh navy owes its ftrength chiefly 
to the Britiih commerce, which produces fo 
many able fcamen, and to the navigation-ad:. 
The coal trade from Newcaftle to London, the ' 
commerce with the Weft-India iflands^ and the 
remaining colonies in North America, together 
with the Britiih fiiheries, particularly that of 
Newfoundland, are looked upon as nurferies 
of Britiih failors, by whom the dignity and 
power of the Britiih navy is kept up. As moft 
of the raw materials for building ihips, and 
fitting them our, are brought from foreign 

coun- 
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countries, it is eafily to be conceived, that ic 
mufl be very expcnfive to the nation to main- 
tain a refpedtable navy. Even in times of peace, 
more than two millions are granted by parlia- 
ment for its fupport. 

There are/ befides others, two fine hofpitals 
near London for invalids of the navy and army. 
The firft is at Greenwich, the other at Chelfea. 
Both are noble buildings, and kept very neat, 
and in good order. The number of failors and 
foldiers, who are maimed or crippled in the 
fervice of their country, and maintained in 
thefe hofpitals, is but fmall, when compared 
with the whole Britifli navy and army ; but it 
muft be remembered, that the number of out- 
penfioners oftentimes exceeds thofe who are re- 
ceived within the walls of thefe extenfive build- 
inss. I am informed, that after a war, thofe , 
who are fupported by thefe ho(|^itals, under the 
denomination of out-penfioners, frequently 
amount to more than ten thoufand. Each of 
them receives annually not quite eight pounds 
fterling for his fupport, which, indeed, feems 
to be but very little ; but it is fuppofed, that 
thofe who are out-penfioners are not fo difabled 
as to be incapable of doing fomething towards 
their own' maintenance. The fund, or fum, 

which 
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which is annually required for fupporting thefe 
hofpitals and invalids, is chiefly raifed from 
the trifling deductions made in paying the navy 
and the army.' Each officer, each failor or fol- 
dier, is to leave a trifle from each pound he re- 
ceives, befides the pay of a whole day in the 
year. This altogether amounts to a confider^ 
able fum, though in war-time, when the number 
of the wounded increafes, it is by no means fuffi- 
cient. In thefe cafes, parliament grants the 
deficiences out of the public money. Huma- 
nity, which, however, is never the caufe^ of 
wars and invalids, demands fuch inflitutions ; 
and reafons of ftate and policy render them 
abfolutely neceflary. In England, they may 
be iaid to be fplendid, and fuitable to the dig- 
nity of the nation ; but yet they are juftly cen- 
fured for fixing the fabrics of the governors 
and officers, belonging to thefe national infti- 
tutions, too high, and granting too little to the 
poor foldiers and failors, who are maimed in 
|:he defence of their country, and fighting bat- 
tles againft its enemies. Moreover, thefe places 
are frequently given to generals and officers of 
a confiderable rank, who enjoy other places un- 
der government, or are opulent themfelves. 
They mighty indeed, be contented with fmaller 

fala- 
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falaries^ or be appointed to fuch pofts for mere 
honour's fake, without enjoying large incomes, 
which moftly originate from the dedu&ions 
made from the fmall pay of a foldier or a failor. 
This obfervation is in a greater degree appli- 
cable to Greentvich hofpital than to that at 
Chelfea. , 
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On the national DEBT 

AND TAXES. • 

THERE is no country in Europe, which 
is more heavily burdened with taxes than Eng- 
land. The very light which falls through the 
windows, and which in London, during the 
winter, is mixed with no fmall portion of dark- 
nefs, muft be paid for. Excife and cuftom- 
houfe duties are without number. The de- 
mands of government, and the national debt, 
have, within thefe twenty years, fo much in- 
creafed, that the inventive powers of the mi- 
nifters of finances, feemed frequently to be at 
at a ftand, as if they were exhaufted. For 
this reafon, many of the old taxes from necef- 
fity have been doubled, nay feme trebled, 
though the event has proved, that the mines 
were not always fo rich, as to become twice or 
three times proportionably productive, to an- 
fwer the demands and the expedatipns of the 
minifter. 

The Englilh taxes may be divided into three 
clafles. The demands of government ftand 
firftj* the provincial taxes or county-rates fol- 
low, and the church and poor^s rate fill up the 
rear. The peace eftablilhment, together with 

the 
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%:he civil lift, amount yearly to full five mil- 
lions, and the intereft for the national debt, is^ 
at prefent, fomething more than nine. The 
county rates, or provincial taxes, in England 
only, are reckoned at five millions ; the income 
of the eftablifhed church, with the tithes, is faid 
to amount to three millions 'j and the poor's 
rate above two millions^ if not three. Hence it 
appears, that the Englilh are to raife annually 
twenty-five millions in taxes of difFerent kinds ; 
and fuppofing the whole amount of the current 
fpecie, in Great Britain and Ireland, to be 
twenty-five millions, it is evident, that this 
fum circulates yearly, in paying duties and 
taxes. Bank notes and bills of exchange, are, 
therefore, abfolutely necejQTary ; and it is afto- 
nilhing how the times have altered within lefs 
than two centuries. In the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, the current fpecie of the kingdom was 
computed at four millions only^ and a Ihilling 
in England went as far as two Ihillings in France, 
which is the very reverfe of the cafe at prefent ^. 
Yet, is there any doubt, that the people of 
England in thofe times were full as happy as 
in ours, when the neceffities both of the ftate 
and of individuals, are fo enormoufly increafed ? 

J Some will allow but half this fum. 

* Hume's Hift. of England, vol. v. p. afi^i, 

Vol. I. 'H . The 
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The Eiiglifli nation was then, withbUt a bink, 
and with only four millions of fpecie, as mtach 
refpedted as at any other period, redbi'ded hi- 
therto in the annals of its hiliory. 

Luxury, jireteiided refinements of life, to- 
gether with a number of expenfive wars, fomfc 
of which wei'e certainly riot of the uttttoft ne- 
ceffity., have increafed the wants of the natidfl, 
and with them the public debts, taxfes, ^ftd 
burdens. W|ien government firft began the 
borrowing fcheme, five, nay even fix per cent. 
were paid as intefeft. The creditors Wens not 
permitted to reclaim their capital; but they 
were allowed to fell the Whole or part of it, to 
whom they pleafed, by Which means thefe 
debts, vulgarly called 7?or^J, became t kind of 
merchandife, faleable as gbods in the market. 
The plan of making a fUnd 6f public debts, is 
of Italian or Florentine invention, improved 
only and ftretched to the utmoft in England. 
What Leonard Aretin faid of the bank or ftot^ks 
of Florence, in the fourteenth century, that 
they rofe according to circUmftances, and wer6 
regulated by fear, hope, and fpeculations^ is 
applicable in all r^fpefts to the Engliih funds. 
The fcenes of roguery in the ftock-market, the 
impofitions which are daily committed, to make 
the public funds rife or fall, ate beyond cOn- 
• cep- 
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ceptlon, and the credulity with which every 
idle ftory, and every palpable lie is fwallowed, 
ilands as a melancholy proof of the weaknefs 
^nd imbecility of the human mind. 

It is calculated that the Englifh^ within the 
ipace of about a century, have fpent no lefs 
than forty-five years in wars. They are very 
'Cxpenfive among all nations, but certainly 
more to the Englifh than any other, which may 
cafily be accounted for, from the manner in 
which the eftimates and fubfidies^ are made ; 
from the mode in which they are granted, 
tmd afterwards fpent. When king William 
died, the national debt amounted to little more 
than fixteen millions, and is rifen now to 
more than two hundred and fifty. It became 
an eftabliflied maxim with the minifters of ftatc, 
who were fo happy as to be placed at the head 
of the treafury, ,to borrow millions after mil- 
lions, upon the credit of the parliament, with- 
out ever entertaining an idea of repaying their 
loans. They thought it fully fufficient to pro- 
vide for the intereft required, by laying on 
new taxes, and generoufly left the reft to pof- 
terity. The millions thus borrowed, remain 
in the treafwy as long as water in a fieve, and 
become, within a twelvemonth, a mere phan- 
tom in the funds. The nation pays, as long 

H 2 as 
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as it is able, the intereft of its debts, and fince 
it is an abfolute impoffibility to pay them off, 
it muft declare itfelf, one time or other, infol- 
vent. The word bankruptcy has loft in this 
enlightened age the terrors of ignominy, which 
the prejudice of forrnjer times had annexed to 
to it. Every London Gazette announces bank- 
rupts twice a week, by half dozens and dozens, 
and every body looks upon them as common . 
things. Should it, therefore, excite much 
wonder, if the nation itfelf found it neceflary 
to declare its fituation by means of a Whereas 
&c. ? To fpeak, however, ferioully, neither 
agriculture, nor commerce, will ceafe in Eng- 
land, becaufe feveral tboufands who lead an 
idle life, by means of their income from the 
public funds, will be under a neceflSty, when 
the bubble of credit burfts, to apply to fome 
beneficial employments, and to become ufeful 
members of fociety. Moft of this kind of 
people live at the expence, and upon the la- 
bour of the more induftrious part of the nation, 
and in fome refpedts rob them of their own ^ 
Nay, it might even be faid, that the general- 

5 Celui qui mange dans I'oifivete ce qu'il n'a pas gagne 
lui mcme, le vole ; et un rentier qui Tetat paye pour ne rien 
faire ne difFere gnere a mes yeu^ d'un brigand qui vit aujc 
depenfes des paflans. Rousseau Emile, torn. ii« p. 74- 
There is certainly fopie truth in this, 

ity^ 
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ky of them kre fupported and fed by govern^ 
ment out of the public funds, for which rea^ 
fon they are ahuofl: always fatisfied with the 
meafures it pleafes to adopt. They look upon 
it as their tutelar goddefs, without being anxi- 
ous for the fupport of conftitutional liberty, or 
caring for the burdens laid upon the more in- 
duftjrious part of the nation. Liberty, there- 
fore, cannot but gain, if fuch a revolution \x\ 
the Britilh finances Ihould take place, which 
certainly is unavoidable. Thofe millions which 
now are to be raifed to pay the intereft of fuch 
an exorbitant national debt muft then ceafe ; or, 
if a compofition ihould take place, they muft 
be leffened, and every neceflary of life muft 
become more reafonable. Agriculture, manu- 
faftures, commerce, will flourilh more, if the 
induftrious man pays in taxes, only one third 
to government of what he is to fpend in fupr 
port of himfelf and his family, inftead of pay- 
ing at prefent aftually more than half. England 
then will fee more happy times ; Ihe will com- 
mence a new epocha in her hiftory, which will 
have again its fpring, itsfummer, its autumn, 
till at laft, if pofterity renews the game of its 
anceftors, after a century or two more are elapfr 
ed, a new bankruptcy will enfue, and a cold 
winter fliall deftroy thofe infefts again, which 
feed upon the fruits that properly belong to 

H 3' the 
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the induftrious. There is no new thing under 
the fun ; changeable time alters and reftores 
many thipgs, 

Multa dies, variufque labor mutabilis aevi, 
Retulit in melius ; multos alterna revifens 
Lufit, et in folido rurfus fortuna locavit : 

Virgil. 

it alters the ftate of nations as well as that of 
private men. 

The Engliih funds have been long ago 
looked upon as uncertain ; and thofe who buy 
in, do it always on a fuppofition that they can 
fell out again, if any danger Ihould prefent it- 
felf. Yet, hitherto, both Britifh fubjeds and 
foreigners, have not hefitated to place their 
money in them, becaufe the confidence in the 
riches of the nation has been great, and the 
intereft or dividends have been paid, hitherto, 
very regularly, without any dedudion what- 
ever. Befides, if any body wants the whole 
or part of his capital back again, to difpofe of 
it otherwife, he can fell out almoft whenever 
he pleafes, without trouble, fubmiiting only 
to the variations of the market price. Thefe 
are undoubtedly great conveniences, which 
thofe feldom meet with that lend out their mo- 
ney to individual, or on comnrion or perfonal 
fecurity. The intereft of the creditor is like- 
wife 
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wife fecur^ a$ long 9$ the taxes ^re fufficientljr 
produ<flive, and gpvcniment can fend the dct 
peffary rpillipii^ f:o the bank for the payment of 
the bajf yearly dividends. But Ihould the 
time come, when it is not able to do this, or i$ 
pbligied in time of war tp appropriate the mo- 
ney, which was intended to pay the creditor? 
their intereft, to the neceffary expeiices of the 
fiate, the credit then is gone, ^t leaft for a 
jbort time, ai>d the national bankruptcy is de- 
clared. I h^ve feen Englifhmen who cannot, 
or will not perfu^^de themfelves of the poffibi- 
lity that fuch an event, not only might, but, 
at laft, muft happen, and think, that all Eng- 
land would be undone, if it fhould ever take 
pUce. They, however, do not con^der, that 
the nymber of thofe who have m,oney in the 
funds, is calculated at 25,000; that about 
17,000 are faid to be Britifh fubjedls, the reft 
foreigners, ^nd that comparing thefe with the 
whole of the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which are reckoned at about twelve 
millions, the nu/nbe; of (ufFerers, if the ftate 
ihould become infolvent, is, comparatively 
fpeaking, but very fmall. Befides, it does not 
follow, that in cafe the ftate cannot raife, by 
taxes, ten million? to pay the intereft due to 
the creditors, that a total infolvency Ihould 

H 4 enfue 
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enfuc, Suppofing that even no more than fix 
millions, without overburdening the nation, 
could annually be ralfed, to fatisfy the credi- 
tors in paying their dividends, they ought to 
be fatisfied with that, and every one of them, 
I believe, would in fuch an inftance, readily 
fubmit to a compofition. Each creditor of the 
ftate would lofe in proportion, n fo much of the 
capital of which he is poffeffed in the funds, 
as would reduce the whole of the national debt 
to fuch a ftandard, that fix millions, annually 
raifed by taxes, would be fufficient to pay thfe 
intereft. Every man in his fenfes, may eafily 
convince himfelf, that it is an abfolute impof- 
iibility ever to pay off this enormous national 
debt ; and I do not know, whether it would 
pot be the beft means that an enterprifing mi- 
nifter could adopt, to do the nation an eflfential 
fervice, if he, with the confent of parliament, 
declared the infolvency, *and propofed a com- 
pofition. By fuch a meafure, he would eafe 
millions of a grievous burthen, he would dif- 
pel the anxieties of thoufands, he would re- 
lieve th^ induftrious, and bring thofe who live 
in idlenefs and affluence, at the labour and ex- 
pence of others, to a greater degree of equality 
with the reft of the community. There is no 
ground for appreh^nfion, that fuch a method 

of 
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of reducing the national debt would annihilate 
the credit of government. Not the three hiin- 
dricd thoufandth part of the fubjefts of Grt^c- 
Britain have any concern in the public funds ; 
and thofc who have but little in them, would 
be indemnified for their lofs, by the reduftion 
of taxes, and, in confequence, of the dearnefs 
of living. Thofe who live in affluence from 
their income out of the public funds, would 
derive the fame advantage, and have, perhaps, 
fufficiently left, to live in a decent manner, 
though their capital, and confequently their 
intereft, were reduced to two thirds or one 
half only, of what they had before^ Foreigners, 
who have intereft in the Britilh funds, would 
have no more reafon to complain than others* 

^ There is another way of eafing the nation of its bur- 
den, without fufFering its penfioners to be ftarved. If the 
buying and felling of the fund^ was unexpeftedly flopped 
at once, and all the annuities were gradually to terminate 
with the lives of the then proprietors, whofe names are ac- 
tually on the books in the. Bank, every death of fuch a per- 
fon would bring relief to the ftate, and the national debt 
might be very nearly extinguifhed within twenty or thirty 
years. It ought, however, to be confefTed, that fuch a way 
of clearing the nation has the appearance of hardflup, more 
than the other which 1 have mentioned ; though, in fad, it 
would only refemble the fupprelfion of convents and monaf- 
teries, when their inhabitants are provided for during their 
lives, but after their deaths the cells are not filled up again. 

They 
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They get in their own countries, if they are 
not in a mercantile line, feldom more for their 
money, when it is knt upon good fecqrity, than 
three per cent, and in the Englifli funds they 
g«t at prefent feldom lefs than four. Befides, 
it ought to be confidered, that the Englifli na^ 
tion lofes every year, more than two millions, 
which ar« to be gained by Engliih induftry, and 
are f^nt abroad to fatisfy the demands of fo- 
reignerp, who in cafe of a cpmpofiticxi for r^* 
ducing the national debt, ought to ihare of 
courfe the fate of other creditors, if they hap- 
pen to be among their number. 

Many fchemes have been propofed, to pay 
oflF the national debt, but always without any 
icffeA. At prefent, fince it is arrived to fuch 
an alarming height, it feems to border upon 
frenzy, for any man to think ferioufly of a pof- 
iibility of doing it. Had the original inten- 
tion of the finking fund been rigoroufly pur- 
fued, things would never have gone fo, far as 
they are. But, inftead of that, reckoning from 
the acceflion of queen Anne, the nation has 
within eighty- feven years, contraAed two hun- 
dred thirty-four millions of debt. Is it poC- 
fible to think, that by a progrefSve and pro- 
portionable accumulation, a national infolvency 
can be thirty years diftant ? It is true, that 

fome 
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feme millions have been paid off in times of 
peace; but the whole from the accefiion of 
George I. to the year 1785, amounted to no 
more than 21,652,000. There is no doubt^ 
that above three timies that (urn, has dropped 
into the finking fund ; but the rapacious hands 
of minifters have alienated and applied it to 
quite diflfcreot, nay, even oppofitc purpoles, 
than to relieve the nation from thofe enormous 
burdens under which it groans. There is like- 
wife no hope, that it ever will be otherwifc, if 
parliament makes no feverer la\ys, and does 
not enforce them by the ftrifteft regulations, 
to protedt a fund which (hould have been held 
facred^ and ought to have been mod confci^ 
entioufly applied. However, this would come 
now too late, fince not much can be faved as 
, an overplus of the revenues, and attempts have 
been made, even in parliament, to prove, that 
the national expenditure exceeds the income 
confiderably. But fuppofing that 'there was 
a poffibility of paying off, in times of peace, 
a million annually, what could it avail, if one 
war increafes the debt, with more than an hmy^ 
dred and ten millions ? The credulous, indeed^ 
are made to believe, that a million is yearly 
paid off; but others coniider this as a delufioa 
and a farce. Foreigners muft really wonder, 

that 
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that whilft this redu&ion of the debt is boafted 
of, new millions are borrowed, and the people, . 
inftead of being relieved, are burdened with 
new taxes. 

As for the taxes themfelves, they are almoft 
endlefs* Some are called annual, fuch as the 
land and malt-tax ; but cuflom and neceflity, 
has eftablilhed them in fuch a manner, that they 
may be' confidered as perpetual, full as well as 
the others. They do not^always anfwer the 
^peftations of the minifter, they entail want 
and mifery upon the poor, and call loud enough, 
Ne plus ultra ; or ftretch , the bow no farther, 
for it is going to break ! When firft a tax is 
laid on, fome grumbling and fome difcontent 
is, perhaps, heard in the beginning ; but when 
it is once eftablilhed, no body feems to mind 
it any more. There is no nation, which talks, 
writes, and boafts more of liberty than the 
Englilh, and yet there is none more burdened 
with taxes, duties, and excife, all which it ^ 
bears patiently, though excife is certainly in- 
confiftent with the government of a free peo- 
ple. In the beginning of the American war, 
I have oftentimes heard the Englilh fay : the ' 
Americans ought to be fubdued, becaufe they 
would not fubmit to pay tax-es, as well as they 
themfelves^ in order to eafe the burden of the 

nation. 
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nation. They confequently knew, and were 
fenfible of the hardfliips under which they la* 
boured ; but wifhed, notwithftanding, for co- 
ercion, to make the Americans likewife oppreff- 
ed with the evils of which they themfelves 
complained. To obtain this end, they fubmitted 
to be loaded from time to time with new impo- 
fitions, to furnilh the intereft for the new loans, 
and with more than an hundred and ten millions 
of new debts, which have been accumulated in 
that fruitlefs war. 

Much might be faid of the manner in which 
the taxes are laid on. I have heard it frequent- 
ly mentioned in favour of them, that they are 
optional ; but, I believe, there are fome, which 
are not. The commutation-tax, for inftance, 
is one of them, fince whoever is to pay for his 
windows, muft pay the duty upon tea likewife, 
though he, perhaps, never drinks or buys any. 
This commutation-tax may be looked upon as a 
companion to that odious impoft in France upon 
fait, called gabelle. It has farther the appear- 
ance as if in England, in laying on taxes, not 
fufficient regard was paid to the different 
claffes of people, and their circumftances. 
The rich, when compared to the poor, pay too 
little, though it refleds honour. on the Engliih 
legiflation, that neither the nobility, nor any 

- body 
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body elfe, are exempted from paying their 
ftiare, towards every tax, which receives the 
fandkion of parliament. In Germany, France, 
and nrK>ft Europeaii countries, the nobility and 
the Romilh clergy have taken care to ex- 
empt themfelves from the greateft part of thofc 
impofitions, which the induflrious and poorer 
cjafs of the community are obliged to pay, 
frequently towards the fupport of the extrava- 
gance, pride, and folly of their defpotical fove- 
reigns. This is a melancholy remnant of feu- 
dal barbarity, happily aboliihed, long ago, in 
England. The reafons, however, why the 
middling and the poorer clafles of people, are, 
in proportion, heavier loaded than the rich, 
is pretty evident. The members of parliament, 
are moftly people of fortune, and the taxes are 
laid on by them. A patriot in th^ houfe of 
commons has, with the teft, but one vote. 
When a duty is biid on fope and candles, con- 
fent is eafily obtained, but wheii a tax on dogs 
and packs of hounds is propofed, the minifter 
will find a llrong oppoiition. There h like- 
wife feme tlruth in what an honeft Engliflwnan 
aflerted in a pamphlet written not many years 
ago: *^ That diffipation and vice are winked 
*' at by government, and the morals of the 
*' people are facriiiced to the increafis of the 

*^ revenue/' 
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^' revenue^/' Indeed, whoever reflefts on the 
encoutagetiient given to tea-drinking, to annual 
lotteries, to numberlefs diftilleries, taverns, and 
alehoufes, might be induced to think, that 
this aflertlon is not altogether without foun- 
dation. 

Since the impofts, which are coUefted as du- 
ties, taxes, or excife, are fo various, it is ob- 
vious, that numbers of tax-gatherers, extife- 
men, and cuftom-houfe officers, commiflioners, 
&e. are neceffary, whofe falaries and perquifites 
amount to great fums. It has, therefore, fre- 
quently been propofed, to reduce all taxes, if 
poflible, into one, or at leaft to fimplify and 
reduce them to a few. The poor would gain 
by fuch regulations, if their fituation in life, 
and their inability of contributing much, were 
confulted, and the number of revenue-officers 
was leffened. However, all thefe well-intended 
propofals have been negledted. The poor con- 
tribute greatly towards the revenue, and go- 
vernment has even an income from the large 
fums which the nation raifes to maintain its 
poor. The minifter wants the revenue officers 
as his own creatures, to vote for his intereft on 
cleftions, and though, within a few years, they 

7 Obfervations on the prefent ftate of the parochial and 
vagrant poor. London. 1773- 

6 have 
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have been ipcapacitated by an adt of parliament, 
to vote at parliamentary eleftions, yet it has 
been done formerly ; and it would be no matter 
of furprize, if a future minifter, who could 
keep his place only by venality, bribery, and 
corruption, ihould find means to repeal this 
aft, that he might procure to himfelf a parlia- 
ment devoted to his diftates and to his intereft. 

4 

Nay, it is faid, that minifters have laid on 
taxes, which they knew beforehand would not 
be produftive, me»'ely to increafc their myr- 
midons, and to have more votes at command/ 
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Of the provision 
f 6 r t h e poor. 

THE preceding fedlion on taxes naturally 
leads me to mention another fpeciesof impoft or 
public burthen ; I mean the maintenance of the 
poor, whofe number, on account of the high 
price of provifions, is exceflively great. Con- 
cerning the dearnefs of provifions and the 
caufes of it, I ihall on fome future occafion 
fay more. There are in no. country fuch large 
contributions raifed for the fupport of the 
poor as in England ; yet there is no where 
fo great a number of them; and their con- 
dition, in comparifon with the poor of other 
countries, appears truly the moft miferable : 
they never feem to be apprehenfive, or to think 
of making any provifion for a time of want. 
In Germany and other northern countries of 
Europe^ the poor keep always in mind that it 
is cold in winter, and that no harveft or fruits 
can be reaped from the earth while it is cover- 
ed with .fnow. On this account they confider 
in time the warmer cloathing they will then 
require, and lay up fuch a ftore of provifions 

Vol. I. I as 
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as their cjrcumftances allow, in order to pre- 
pare themfeJves in the bed manner poflible for 
the inclemency of that feafon. Byt in England 
it feems as if the poor and neceffitous never 
looked forward, or would not trouble them- 
felves to think of what may happen to them 
in future. • They neither forefec thre winter's 
cold, nor xht fear city of that feafon; and, there* 
fore, when it arrives, are the moft forlorn beings 
imaginable. The lower claffes of people have 
iKx difpofition to be frugal or provident : when 
trade becewnes diiU and employment fcanty^ 
they who maintained themfelves by th^r la* 
tour, muft either beg or obtain fupport for 
themfelves and their families from the pariih. 
The watermen of the Thames^ whole gains are 
very fufficient for their livelihood, when the 
river is frozen or covered with fhoak of ice, 
are often feen dragging a boat or little ihip 
through the ftreets of Lx)ndon, and begging 
alms of the public. In thofe counties and 
towns where manufaftures are carried on-, there 
is for this very reafon the greateft n^umber of 
poor;, for as foon as any particular branch of 
them is on the decline, the workmen who 
, were employed in it are threatened with want, 
and in danger of ftarving. The number of the 
poor in fuch counties raifes the poor-rates very 

high. 
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high^ and . conCcquently makes both land and 
houfes lefs -eligible to purchafe ; for zc* 
cording to the vaiue or rent of houfes, the 
poor-rates are levied ; fo that the tenant of a 
middling houfe^ of about forty pounds yearly 
rent, in a county where four (hillings in the 
pound are demanded, for the fupport of the 
poor, muft pay a yearly tax of eight pounds 
for poor-rates. 

In Germany there is a great difference, as to 
value, between the dreffes of the different ranks 
of people ; but in England this diftindlion holds 
in a much fmaller degree. The cloathing ma- 
nufadpred for the poor and common people, 
is in fraali proportion to their number, and 
few or none of them like to wear it* Even in 
country places it is but little ,ufed; and in Lon- 
don, or the great towns, it is feldom or never 
to jbc feen. AH do their befl to wear fiae clothes, 
and thofc who cannot purchafe them new buy 
the old at fecond-hand, that they may at Icall 
have the appearance of finery. Servants in ge- 
neral live nearly as well as their maftcrs and mif- 
tceffes ; and when fervant-men or maids marry, 
they frequently begin the married ftate with a life 
of more expence, or rather profufion, than their 
circumflances will admit, and continue the 
fame until children and want force them tq 

I 2 apgly 
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apply for bread to their parifli. TJie Engliih 
thieves and rogues ufually fay, " We can be 
*' but hanged at laft.'^ ^In like manner fer- 
vants and others, who by their extravagance 
and mifmanagement bring poverty upon them- 
felves, feel as little contrition, and fay, ^* The 
*^ parifti muft maintain us." Such inftances, 
however, of worthlefnefs and 'depravity, render 
the wealthy and induftrious not very willing to 
contribute to the fupport of th^ poor; and the 
poor themfelves generally thank neither Goc} 
nor man for the charity that feeds them. 

The number of thofe who are born poor, 
and of thofe who from misfortune or mifcbn- 
du6l become fo in time, is very great. The 
firft are brought up by charities; the latter 
are maintained, apd at lafl: buried out of the 
fame fund. No perfon, therefore, need wonder 
that the taxes which are yearly coUefted under 
aft of parliament, for the fupport of the poor, 
Ihould in England alone amount to three mil- 
lions fterling ' : a fum which muft appear alto- 
gether extraordinary, when it is confidered, that 
the revenues of many kingdoms do hardly, by 

', Sir John Sinclair, in his Hiftory of the Public Revenue 
of tlie Britifh Empire, page 115, fpeaking of the poor-rate^^ 
fays, « A grievous burthen, which, it is fuppofed, amounts 
•* at prefcnt to at leaft three miDions per mn,'* 

half^ 
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half, amount to fo nruch *. At the fame tinic 
it ought to be remembered, that the extremely 
neceflitous poor only are fupported by it ; that 
the ftrcets of London, notwithftanding all this, 
are crowded with beggars ; that the poor blind, 
led by dogs, beg charity, and that this is 
eqvjally the cafe, in proportion, in the country ^ 
^If we may notprefume that' the funds for che 
poor are mifmanaged and mifapplied, we Ihall 
never be able to account for the number of 
beggars in England, or reconcile the contra- 
di(flion which ftrikes us;, while we view the 
country every where covered with the feats of 
the noble and the rich, and at the f^me time 
fo many poor perfons half naked and ftarving 
around them. 

Some years ago afmall treatife was publifli- 
cd, entitled, *' Obfervations on the Poor- 

* According to Bufching, the geographer, the revenues. 
of the kingdom of Denmark are fix millions of thalers, 
which anfvvers to one million of pounds llerling ; and thofe 
of Sweden amount hardly to* a million and a half, Englifli 
money. With half of the provifion of the poor in England, 
therefore, whole realms, crowns, armies, navies, and other 
expences of the Hate, are fupported! How much matter 
is here for an arithmetician, a financier, and a philofophic 
obferver ! 

3 It is inconceivable to me how the author of the book 
Londres^ after having been here, could write thus : — ** Lon- 
*' dres n'a point de pauvres— enbanmffant la mendicitc, etc.** 
vol. I. p. 112. 
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/^ Laws^ on the Prefcnt State of the Poor, 
** and on Houfes of Induftry, by R. Potter, 
*^ London, 1775.'* It is well written^ and 
gives full and pointed intelligence on the fub- 
jed. Alfred the Great ordered his clergy to 
take the care of the poor upon themfelvcai 
and, incredible as it may appear to the finan^- 
ciers of the prefent day, he gave up one half 
of his revenues for the fupport of the poor, and 
one fourth part as a provifion for the old and de- 
crepit. The prefcnt laws, for the maintenance of 
the poor, originated in the reign of Klizabeth. 
It was then enafted, that the churchwardens and 
two or three of the rtioft refpedable inhabitants 
of every parilh, annually to be chofen, fliould 
together infpedt the management of the affairs 
t)f the indigent. They were to fee the chil- 
dren of the poor put to work, and employ- 
ment found for thofe who were unable to 
maintain themfelves through want of it. 
Thefe overfeers were authorifed to lay a 
tax on the parilh, for the fnpport of the 
poor and difabled ; to fend their children to 
fchool, and punifh all who were able, but too 
laz)'^, to work. They were empowered, alio, 
to make contradts with the proprietors of 
lands, for the building of alms and other 
houfes for the popr. Thefe rules had, at firft, 

a very 
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a very good efFe^, Uit coming, ihrough time, 
to be very imperfe^Iy obferv^d, the overfeers' 
at length turned out; littk better, in general, 
than petty tyrants -over the poor. The work* 
houfes of a parifli are frequently let to perfons, 
who^ by meafis of a contra^ for that purpofe, 
tak;c the charge of providing for the poor upon 
themfclves; and, in order to derive undue 
advantages ftom it, deal fo unjuftly with 
them, that the poor prefer begging in the 
flreets to thtf treatment they receive in their 
workhoufes. Whoever, by reading the trea- 
tife above-cited, and by obfervation of daily 
occurrences, becomes fenfible of the want of 
humanity in many of thefc overfeers, and of 
the condition the poor are in themfelves, will 
be at a lofs what to think of the charitable 
inftitutions of a natioa, which thinks fo highly^ 
and, in fomc refpefts, juftly boafts of its gene- 
rofity and humanity, and amongft whom fo 
many fplendid and coftly buildings are defti^ed 
for the relief of the indigent, the fick*, and the 
unfortunate. Such frequent' inftances occur, 
of poor perfons dying through want, naked- 
nefs, and hunger, that their unfeeling overfeers 
might juftly be arraigned at the bar of huma- 
nity, for the murder of their fellow-creatures. 

I 4 It 
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It is fuppofed, that a million of poor pea* 
pie are maintained at the public^ expence; 
but I Ihould think there were a great many 
more : their number increafes every year. 
From a very accurate calculation, made in the 
year 1680, it appears, that the annual fum, re- 
quifite to provide for the poor, amounted to 
665,392 pounds fterling. In the year 1764, it 
had rifen to upwards of 1,200,000 pounds ; and, 
in the year 1773, ^^ exceeded, as before-men- 
tioned, three millions ; but even this fum was 
not fufficient for the purpofe. In the above 
quoted treatife, there is an account given of a 
workhoufe, eredled within thefe few years for 
the poor, in the county of Norfolk, which 
plainly Ihcws how much the poor-rates may be 
reduced ; the poor themfelves better taken care 
of; more liberally fupported, and made ufefut 
to the public, by due regulations being ob- 
ferved. It is furprifing that this example, fo 
worthy of imitation, has not been followed by 
other counties. Admitting that there are ten 
thoufand parifhes in England, and in each 
parifh a workhoufe, containing twenty poor; 
if we fuppofe, that each individual, by work 
found him, could earn four -pence a day, 
this labour would annually produce, if they 

worked 
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worked only three hundred days, ,one million 
fterling. 

Mr. Gee, who appears ta be ho greater a 
ftatefman 'than a friend to humanity, made, 
fome years ago, a prdpofal to fend all the poor 
to the colonies. I rat?her think, that in a few 
years, if the times do not mend, whoever can 
pay their paffage' there, will, without waiting 
for an aft of parliam^nt, ftiip theinfelves to 
America. The rich will then be able to ju^gc 
whether they can do without the pogr; and 
unlefs great emigrations ihould take place,; 
England will, in time, confift of two ranks of 
people only ; of the rich, and of beggars ; or, 
in other words, of mafters and flaves. 

Whoever purfues thefe reflexions on the 
eftablifhment made for the poor, and the fum 
neceflfary for their fupport in England, will 
foon be led to think how much the wealth of 
the nation is ideal and. imaginary, and ho^v 
unequally what they really poflefs is. diftri- 
buted. Allowing there are feven millions 
of people in England, one million is fopoor 
it mufl be fupported by the reft : that four mil- 
lions earn only as much as is requifite for their 

■J ' ' 

neceflities ; granting, alfo, that without reck^ 
oning any individual to be poflTefled of more 
than one thoufand pounds, one million has 

five 
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five hundred pounds each, and the other one 
thoufand each^ and then zfk where are thefe 
fifteep-hundred ndUions of pounds fterling to 
be found i How unequally is wealth divided ! 
bow ideal muft it be, when there are fcarcely 
twenty-five millions of •coin to be counted in 
the kingdom ! But it is with property in mo- 
tley as it is with that of land ; not one in a 
thoufand has twenty p&ces ol his own ; yet we 
all find room enough for our graves. 

— — — Mqua tdlus 
Pauperi rechiditur 
R^umque pueris. 

Hor. Carm. lib. II. Od. xviii. v. 32^ 

People who live on the continent, when 
they fee a traveller who fpeaks either good or 
broken Englilh, generally fuppofe him to be 
a Briton, whofe pockets are lined plentifully 
with money. They bow to him, and make 
him pay, if an opportunity offers, accord- 
ingly. But I can aflure my countrymen, if 
what I have faid before has not already alter- 
ed their opinion, that there are numbers of 
Britilh-born fubjeds, fuch as the inhabitants 
of fonie of the weftern iflands, who are unac- 
quainted with any coin ; nay, others, who, 
perhaps, during their whole lives, never tafted 

a morfel 
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a morfel ^ bfead. An ^ old man, from 
c{ the Orkneys, arrived on the northern 
coafl of' Scotknd, and taitiog there fbme " 
bread, which he found^ according to his 
palate, very delicious, cried out, *^ Oh ! 
*' how luxurioiifly the people live hereP* Is 
there any one, even of the pooreft, in Otr- 
many,, of whom the fai^p could .be faid,- as \ 
of this old man, who, in all probability, 
had gone through life as happily as mstty 
Lx>ndon epicureans, and grown old. Without* 
thpfe diftempers ' that attend luxury. He^* 
according to his way of living, hardly iiood 
a chance of becoming a beggar; and eve,n 
as fuch, he could not be very burthenibme 
to his community. 

' I am almoft of opinion with Dr. Franklin, 
that this enormous fum, colle&ed annually for 
the poor in England, increafes their number 
as well as their wretchednefs, and that, per*- 
haps, it might be for the benefit of the nation, 
if poor-rates were entirely aboliihed, and the 
diftribution of charities* left to every man^s 
own difcretion. 
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On the STiVTE of POPULATION 
IN EN.GLAND, 

' >. » * 

MUCH has teen written, and many difputes 
have arifph within thefe itw years, concerning ^ 
the number of inhabitants in England, whe- 
tjier it is decreafing or increafing. Patriots, or • 
V^leaft thofe who are called fo, have lamented 
. ibr many years pall, that population has been 
, lA a ftatci of decreafe ; whereas, on the other 
fide, perfohs have not been wanting, who 
iave conteqded that it has within thefe eighty 
•years greatly increafed. Dr. Goldfmith, in -a 
poem called ^he Deferted Villagej .fometime ago 
jdefciribed the (late of the kingdom as very de- 
piprabk, and afferted, that the number of -in- 
babttaitts was diminifhing, by the devaftations 
Avhicb a daily increafing luxury occafioned, 
and by the frequeht and numerous emigrations 
to America. His drains are very flowing, his f 
defcriptions animated, and the fcenes which \ 
were painted by his mufe very affedting ; but I ] 
believe, few, if any, arifing out of thofe caufes, \ 
which he affigns as the fources of his pathetic f 
complaints, are to be met with in England. |f 
What the poet had lamented in elegant rhimes, \ 

Dr.i 
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I>r. Price * endeavoured afterwards to prove by 
calculations. Mr. Eden % (Iiow lord Auck- 
land), Mr; Wales % and the rev: Mr. How- ' 
let ^, have .endeavoured, to refute him ; and, 
as fome have thought, with fticcefs, though 
others have intimated, that thdr intention was • 
only to prove, for the benefif of thofe who 
wifh for an augmentation of the ftate revenues, 
taxes, and duties, that the decreafe of popu- 
lation was a mere chimera, which haunted the 
joylefs imagination <jf fome fpeculative men in- 
the kingdom. This feems to me as improba- 
ble,, as another affertiori, that the imagination 
of the aptagonifts of Dr. Price was haunted by 
expectations of rewards and emoluments from 
the adminiftration of that period, and that 
they were thereby 4ed to fearch for proofs of 
thofe things which they wiftied to be truel 
Whoever will examine, with fome attention, 
the fadts and calculations, whi<!h both parties? 
have produced, to prove their oppofite afler- 
tions, will find arguments on both fides, which 

V* An ElTay on the population of England, Sec. London. 
1780. Second Edition. 

5 Letters to Lord Carlifle. London, 1780. Third Edit. 

^ An Enquiry into the prefeht State of Population in 
England and Wales, &c. London, 1781. 

7 An Examination of Dr. Price's.Effay on the Population 
of England and Wales, &c. 1781. "^ 

will 
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will keep h\» jtidgment io ibrpenfe ; and he 
ivill agree with fi^c in opinion^ that an ex&Bt 
c^ulatioa -ef the. inhabitants, indituted by 
government over the whole kingdom, would 
lie the only certain n^ethod of fettling this dif- 

•pute. This might eafily be done, if a week 
were fixed upon, ia which every pariih was to 
number its^ inhabitants, under the infpe&ion 

- of the clergynian, or of fame magiftrate, and 
if the refuk were afterwards fent in to an office, 
appointed by governoient,^ where the accounts 
of the enumerations over the whole kingdom 
ibould be received. Why no adminifiration 
has ^ever given fuch an order^ or why no ad of 
pirllamcnt has been pafied £or that purpofe, 
duouglh k would he extremely beneficial in cal- 
culations and eftimates relative to finances, is 
i xhmg which appears to me rather extraordi- 
nary s aod which has aimolithe appearance, 
xkM the oxmlfte^s ci ftette are apprehenfive that 
an exad en-umeration ^ the people would not 
anfiver their expectations, and by no means 
confirm the arguments which their political wri- 
ters have advanced in favour ^of an increafed 
population. Somethi&g ^f the kind has been, 
if I may fo exprefs it, done tacitly within 
tbefc few years i for I have been told, that 
6 thofe 
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thbfe trifling taxes an the regiftering of chrUko- 
ings and burials, which have aknoft the appear- 
ance of a national diflionour, were invented and 
laid bn, merely to afcertain, with foaie 4egree 
of probability, the true ftate of population m 
the kingdoQi. *But why might not this be done 
publicly ? Why are far-fetched arguments to • 
be ufed, when an order for a general enume- 
ration might filence at once thofe who ^re fjwd 
to draw gloomy piftures of the populatibn and 
of the profperity of the kingdom ? 

• The caufes which Dr. Price alleges for a 
decreafe of population, carry plaufibility along 
with them ; though it cannot be denied, that 
his opponents are not much behind hand with 
him. He proves,- from the beft authorities, 
that in the year 1690, there were in England 
and Wales together" 1,319,215 houfes. He 
reckons five inhabitants • to each of them, 
which, however, appears to him rather too 
much -, and fuppofes the whole to have been, at 
that time^ about fix millions and a half. In 
the year 1777, the number of houfes, which 
did and did not pay the window-tax amounted 

* If, on an average, fix were reckoned, it would perhaps 
come nearer the mark. On tibe continent we allow gene- 
rfl31y ieven miUioits of inhabitants to England and Wales* 
whidi I chink is the mofl probable number. 

to 
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to 9525734? or, as Dr. Price fixes it^ to a mil*' 
lion. If here again five perfons are reckoned 
for each houfe, the population has decreafed a , 
million and a half, fince the year 1690. * Mr. 
Wales takes great pains to refute what the 
doftot has advanced upon the population of 
London, and yet the reafonings of the latter 
remain, after all, apparently ftrong. Thofc 
argument$ which Dr. Price derives from the 
decreafe of the excife upon neceffaries of life, , 
and the increafe of the impofts laid upon arti- 
cles of luxury, - are fuch, that all the fubtile 
and elegant reafoning of the author of the let- 
ters to lord C^rlifle, will hardly fhake, *and 
much lefs overthrow them. , 

The accounts of a great "increafe of houfes 
in feveral counties in England, which the two 
antagonifts of Dr. Price oppofe to his aflertion 
of a decreafe of population, are liable to many 
objections. I fliall mention only a few. In the 
firft place, the 'increafe of houfes, on which 
Mr. Wales lays great ftrefs, is moftly to be 
met with in Yorkihire and in Lancafhire; 
where,- for years paft, manufactories have been 
eftabliftied, and where of courfe the number 
of houfes has increafed. In th^ fecond place, 
it might be very juftly obferved, that if in 
fome counties the number of houfes had in- 
creafed 
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Creafed ^nd*in others not diminiflied, the ac- 
counts> which are yearly prefented to the royal 
€xch^quer by the-commifEoners of the window- 
lights mull be untrue ; for they prove, accord- 
ing to Dr. PricQ, that the number of houfes is 
decreafing, ' It might, therefore, if the doc- 
tor's ftatement be juft, very properly be afked> 
Whether the accounts given by Mr. Wales, 
or thofe delivered into the exchequer by the 
concuniffioners, are the mod to be credited ? 
In, the third place, I think it might be readily 
admitted, that the cottages have decreafed, - 
but that the number of houfes which pay the 
window-tax has increafed, particularly in thofe 
counties where manufadtories are fuccefsfuUy 
eftablilhed. In cottages, which arfe exempt, 
from the window-tax, lived perhaps more than 
one family, and fome of theni being employed 
in manufaftories got a little money. Encour-. 
aged by this they quitted their, poorer habita- 
tions, and took fmall houfes which are not ex- * 
empted from paying the window-tax, and which 
were ered:ed by thofe people who. build upon 
fpeculation. This, indeed, proves the increafc 
of houfes which pay the window-tax, and that 
fome poor people have got a little more money 
than they had before ; but it hardly can be ufed a$ 
an argument for the increafe of population, and 
Vol. I. K the 
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the increafe of families. If> therefore, an ad- 
vocate for an ihcreafed population fays, tbat 
in the year 1756^ the number of houfes in 
the north riding of Yorkftiire had been i7i6> 
but was at prefent 1585, a^d from thence 
draws the inference, that, within five and 
twenty years, this part of Yorkfliire kad aft 
edditidn of 269 families, an inattentive reader 
iTiight be eafily milled by fubftituting new fa* 
milies for new houfes, fince it is not fucntioned 
how many cottages were left empty by jCx- 
changing them for houfes, though the former 
are more beneficial to population than palaces. 
From the enormous increafe of houfes, 
which to a degree almoft approaching to mad- 
nefs, are continually, within thefe twenty 
years, ereding near London, no inferences 
neither, on the general increafe of the popula*- 
tion in the kingdom, can be drawn. It may 
be true, that the metropolis, to its own detri* 
ment, has fomewhat increafed in the number 
of its inhabitants; but fince, perhaps, the fmallcft 
part of this increafe confifts of perfons born in 
London, thefe new inhabitants muft have come 
from fome where elfe, and mo& of them from 
the country, at whofe^ lofs the metropolis is 
extended, and becomes an enormous head to? 
a proportionably fmall body. I have beea 

like- 
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Iikewife told, that fome hundreds of houfes, 
in that part of London, which is called Mary- 
bone, are inhabited by women of pleafure, and 
fuch as are certainly not kept with an intention 
to increafe population* It ought to be farther 
Obferved, that a great number of inhabitants 
of London, who are rich, or think them- 
felves to be fo, keep houfeSj at a greater or 
fmaller diftance from town, where they refide 
during the fummer months, or at leaft fomc 
days in the week, at which time th^ir town 
houfes ftand almoft empty, in the fame manner 
as th^ir country houfes during the winter. From 
fuch double houfe-keeping of a fingle family, 
which originates in luxury, the increafe of 
houfes may be proved, but not that of fami*. . 
lies and population* And whoever wants to fee 
the bleflings of procreation, ought not to look 
for them in the houfes of thofe who are rich, 
and are faid to be of quality ; no, he muft go, 
if he wiflies to fee how population goes on in 
jLondon, into Spitalfields, Clerkenwell, the 
environs of the markets, the fmall and dark 
iaxics^ the little courts and alleys, where it 
fwarms witli children as if the procreative fa- 
culties were excited by premiums* Here, per- 
haps, an lioneA father, or a fond mother, may 
Ibmetimes be found, who <:onfider the number 

K 2 of 
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of their children as a bleffing; while, on the 
contrary, among the richer clafs of people, 
wealth and happinefs are eftimated in families 
in proportion to the fmaller number of their 
children. They teach them too often and too 
foon, both by example and precept, the filly 
pride of riches, inftead of good principles and 
fober morals. The parents themfelves find 
now and then their reward accordingly, and 
fee their elder children difpleafed, who not 
feldom cenfure among themfelves their father 
and mother, when the number of younger chil- 
dren increafes. Thefe things, howevir, are 
the natural fruits of what is called a refined 
and a genteel way of life, and of an education 
adapted accordingly. Nature has made few 
things neceflary for the fupport of our lives, 
but folly, fa'fhion, and refinements, have in- 
creafed them to thoufands, in order to render 
poor mortals miferable. 

I cannot help concluding this article with a 
few obfervations, which I believe are here not 
in a wrong place. It is at prefent, particularly 
with us-on the continent, very much the falhion, 
among ftatefmen and politicians, to think and 
to write about population, and the means to 
promote and increafe it, becaufc: the ftate there- 
by acquires additional ftrength and power, 

both 
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both in regard to the army and the finances, ; 
which equally gain by an incrcafed numbet of 
fubjefts. The benevolent intention of the wife 
Creator, to give, by a moft powerful inftind: 
for propagation, exiftence and enjoyment of 
life to as many human beings as poffible, is by 
no means an objeft which enters into the views 
of thefe politically wife men. The inftitutions, 
indeed, and regulations of the Jefuits, when 
they were the prudent rulers and the benevolent 
fathers of the people in Paraguay, , never were 
regarded as patterns worthy of imitation by 
the rulers of the reft of the globe, men- 
tioned in hiftory. However, waving this point 
as chimerical, in the prefent fituation of that 
ftate of fociety wherein we live, muft it not 
ftrike a mind, given to obfervation and reflexion, 
as if the means which are purfued by thofe who 
are at the head of politics, are no ways confift- 
ent with thofe that are pointed out by the natu- 
ral hiftory of man, by the ages and numbers 
of both fexes ? A little calculation, and a few 
queftions, founded upon them, will both il- 
luftrate and confirm what I have faid. In Lon- 
don are annually born about 1 9,000 children 
of both fexes, and perhaps the total member 
of all its inhabitants may amount to 750,000. 
It might be fairly reekoned, that 400,600 of 

K 3 them 
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them arc of the female fex, though I will fup- 
pofe there were only 300,000. Let us divide 
thefe into three claffes, and fay that 100,000 
are under the age of fifteen, as many between 
fifteen and five and thirty, and 100,000, which 
is eftimating at leaft one third too much, are 
above that age. Let us farther fuppofe, that 
the fecond clafs alone bears children, and 
alk, how it happens that out of an hundred, 
only nineteen are pregnant within the year > 
and why the proportion betwixt the barren and 
thofe that are not, is as five to one ? After this, 
let us add a few queftions more : Is the imper- 
fedtion of nature, or are the regulations of hu- 
man fociety, the caufe that population is not 
fo numerous as it might be expefted ? Are 
riches, of which hardly the thoufandth part 
of a nation is poffefled, is luxury beneficial to 
the inereafe of mankind ? Is matrimony, that 
inftitution in fociety, encouraged early enough 
to keep pace with the intentions and regulations 
of nature ? Are the matrimonial laws, and the 
human regulations relative to population, fub- 
ordinate to and confiftent with the eternal laws 
of nature, which alone are truth, or do they 
in many refpeds contradid them ? Should not 
moralifts and lawgivers examine with a proper 
degree of attention, divefted from prejudices, 

the 
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the common notions of honour and virtue, 
which, though highly extolled by our ancef- 
tors, yet were hy them but feldoni put into 
.practice ? Shall thofe who fay that war, famine, 
and epidemic diforders a,re neceflSiry to thin 
the human race, be thought rational, or quaU'^ 
ficd for Bedlam ? Friends to mankind, ^mirer$ 
of the wifdom and <be gopdnefs of your Cre^^-. 
tor, unprejudiced pbilpfopherg, who decide npt 
by opinions imbibed by education, nor adopts 
unexamined, the arrogant deciiions of Qtbers.; 
you who derive your fentiments from the care- 
ful obfervation of nature, and undoubted fafts, 
anfwer thefe cjueftions ! 
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SO much has been written onEnglifh com- 
merce, that it is unneceflary for me to be pro- 
lix upon the fubjedt. I do not pretend to ad- 
vance any thing which can inftrud an experi- 
enced merchant, or any one who is well acquaint- 
ed with thefe matters : I wilh only to entertain 
the inquifitive, and the foreign traveller. Thefe 
things are alfo liable to fuch alterations and 
variations, that produftions written upon this 
fubjeft only ten years ago, may already be 
found imperfedt and erroneous. It was fuppo- 
fed, after the lofs of the greateft part of the 
American colonies, that the trade of England 
would be greatly dimmifhed ; but, contrary to 
expeftation, fince the peace it has again flou- 
^ilhed, and even increafed. 

The fituation of the Britiih ifles, render them 
eminently convenient for trade, and it is almoft 
impoffible that they (hould ever be deprived of 
it. England, by the lofs of the American colo- 
nies, has, indeed, fufFered much ; but this may 
be repaired in time, if wife meafures are pur- 
fued. Ireland, during the conteft with Ame- 
rica, embraced the opportunity of delivering 

herfelf 
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herfelf from the fupremacy of Britilh parlia- 
ments, and of getting rid of fome biird com- 
mercial laws and reftridlions, with which Eng- 
llfli felfiihnefs, and a fpirit of monopolizing, had 
cramped the commerce of the Irifh, their ma- 
nufadories^ and their navigation. 1 Ihould call 
this a misfortune for England, if I could ever 
perfuade myfelf, that the reftitution of natural 
rights, and the delivering from oppreffion, 
might, under any pretence, be juftly claffed 
among misfortunes. 

The power and the riches of the Englifh, 
which have attrafted the admiration and the 
envy of almoft all Europe, are greatly owing 
to their trade and commerce. The Britiih na- 
tion proves indifputably, that an empire is not 
rendered powerful, rich, and refpcftable, by 
wars anci conquefts, which have loaded England 
with an enormous burden of debts, and been 
the fource of other evils, but by agriculture, 
trade, navigation, induftry, and manufadures. 
This ifland would long ago have funk under 
its numerous taxes and moft heavy impofitions, 
if thef^p means had not fupported it. Before 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, thefe advantages 
were little known and little regarded ; but in 
her time the power and wealth of the E^glifh 
began, and Ihe might have advanced the com- 
merce 
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merce of the nation infinitely more, if ihe bad 
SQt almoft changed it into the moft. oppreffive 
monopolies. The navigation 9&, which was oxadc 
under Cromwell, has been extremely advanta-^ 
geous to English commerce. At that time, how- 
ever, the whole commerce of thcEngUib, at fea, 
tmounted, annually, but to 95,266 tons. It had 
fifcn at the time of the Revolution to 190,000, 
and at the end of the reign of king William 
to 3ao,ooo. In the year 1774, it was no lefs 
than 800,000, which I believe was the time 
\vhen Britifli commerce had arrived at its fum- 
mit i for, according to the accounts of impor- 
tation and exportation laid before parliament, 
the latter amouted to 15,916,343 pounds fter-* 
ling, to which it has not rifen again ; and there 
are years in which it has been five millions 
lefs, fuch as the year 1778. 

Since fo many advantages, and fuch great 
i^iches, are to be gained by trade, it is in the 
bigheft reputation among the Engliih, who 
ijiay be called, eminently, a trading nation. 
Xo promote the interefl: of commerce, a board 
of trade has been inftituted ; but, whether thofe 
who are the members of it, may be always 
thought to be fufficiently qualified for their 
office, is a matter which many Engliih politi- 
cians and merchants are inclined to difpute. 

There 
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There is no doubt that the regulations in re- 
gard to trade, ftand greatly in need of refor* 
mation and itnproyement ; but it has always 
been a complaint, that all kinds of reforoia- 
tion for the better are obftruftcd fonietimes by 
ignorance, fometimes by obftinacy and feliiih"> 
nefs. It feems to be acknowledged by every 
one, though but little converfant in thefe mat- 
ters, that Engliflx trade, in many refpefts, is too 
much clogged and cramped ; but, to make it 
entirely free, and aboliih all reflridtions, as fbme 
have propofed, appears in the prefent iituatioa 
of Britifh politics and finances, abfolutely im- 
pradicable and difadvantageous ; though it can 
hardly be denied that perfeA freedom in trade 
is mod confident with its nature and fpirit, to 
promote and infure its fuccefs, 

Englilh trade is either inland or foreign. I 
fliall fpeak of the latter firft, which extends 
over the whole globe, and has, at lead for 
many years paft, enriched the nation with mil- 
lions annually. It is impoflible to draw, an 
exa£t balance of the Englifii commerce, be« 
caufe every thing refpeding it is founded on 
probability only. Tbofe who make calcula- 
tions relating to thefe matters^ draw inferences 
from the courfe of exchange, from the calcu- 
lation of foreign money, and from accounts of 

import- 
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importation and exportation. As to tBe firft, 
very little can be inferred from the courfe of 
exchange, fince it depends fo much on tricks^ 
on accidents, and various, not always very ho- 
nourable, means which are ufed to raife or to 
lower it. As to the fecond, no foreign money 
circulates in England at prefent, from which, 
in regard to exportation, any thing can be 
guefled. There remain, therefore, only the 
cuftom-houfe books, as guides to find oiit the 
moft probable balance of trade. The late fir 
Charles Whitworth, who, as a commiflioner 
of the cuftoms and a member of parliament, 
was well qualified for fuch a bufinefs, gave 
himfelf the trouble to publifh the annual cuf- 
tom-houfe accounts, which are laid before the 
houfe of commons by the proper officers, from 
the year 1697 to 1773^^ It ought, how- 
ever to be obferved, that even thefe accounts 
are not without objedions, and confequently 
not altogether to be depended on. For inftance, 
where no duty is to be paid, nor bounty re- 
ceived, the entries made at the cuftom-houfe, 
will, from vanity or other lefs juftifiable mo- 
tives, by which fome merchants are aduated, 

9 State of the Trade of Great Bricun, and its Imports 
^hd Exports, progreffively, from the year 1697, &c. by Sir 
Cliarks Wbhwortfa, London, 1776. foL 

exceed 
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exceed the real value of imports or exports. 
It muft farther be remarked, that the fmug- 
gling trade, until of late, has been fo great, 
that the annual fum which government has loft 
in duties by it, is faid to have been almoft 
equal to the very fum which was adtually re- 
ceived. Of ,all this fmuggling trade nothing 
is to be met with in the cuftom-houfe accounts, 
and confequently the conclufions, in regard to 
the balance of trade, rendered uncertain. Laftly, 
it may be obferved, that the book of rates, by 
which the duties are calculated, was compofed 
loqg ago, when the value of merchandifes was 
at a ' lower '^price than at prefent. * However, 
this is very immaterial ; for, fince the goods 
imported and exported are rated by the fame 
ftandard, and the proportion which they bear 
to each other is calculated on the fame fcale, 
the proper balance riiuft be found. 

I fhall refer the reader, who wiflies to be 
more particularly informed, to the tables of fir 
Charles Whitworth '% and content myfelf with 
mentioning only, the whole fum of imports 
and exports, in the year 1697 and 1773, the 
former being the year when fir Charles begins, 

'® In the German original, the table of the year 1773 is 
inferted at full length, but it was thought unneceffary to print 
it here.. 

the 
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the otherwhere he ends. In the year 1697, 
the importation amounted to 3,482,586!. fter- 
ling, and the exportation to 39525,9061. 
whence it appears that the exports exceeded 
the imports only by 43,3191. In the year 
1 77 3, the importation amounted to 1 1,406,841 1. 
and the exportation to 14,763,253 1. Here the 
exports exceeded the imports by 3,356,41 1 1. ; 
and what an amazing increafe of trade, in fa- 
vour of England, is this in lefs than eighty 
years ! I ftiall only add, that there are years, 
wherein the balance in favour of exportation 
is greater than in 1773. For the year 1750, I 
find the exports furpafling the imports by 
7,359,964 1. and this is the greateft fum I have 
met with. In the years 1751, 58, 61, 64, it 
always exceeds fix millions. 
* It feems to be incomprehenfible, what is be- 
come of all this money, which England, as it 
is fuppofed, has annually gained by trade. If 
I reckon only, that within thirty years, ending 
at 177^3, annually, on an average, five milliohs 
have been gained, it amounts to an hundred 
and fifty millions. Where is this money gone 
to, when only about twenty-five millions, in 
bullion, are a<5tually to be found in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland ? There are only two ways in 
which I can, with any probability, account 
6 for 
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for it* The firft is, when I confidcr that much 
money is funk in eflablifhing plantations in the 
Weft-India iflands, and in North America. 
The fecond is^ when I calculate the fums which 
are annually paid as intereft for money veiled 
by foreigners in the public funds, and which 
are eftimated at three millions. I may add a 
third, which is that moft impolitic exportation 
of filver bullion to China, which has within thefe 
few years rifen to above a million. Befides all 
this, it ought to be remembered, that v/ealth 
in trade is in many refpefts imaginary ; that 
by far the greater part of it confifts in paper^ 
which in itfelf has no value, excepting what 
it derives from credit as its only fupport. 

I do not intend to give a circumftantial ac- 
count of the produce of England ', or what 
Ihe exports or imports by trade : I ihall 
only obferve, that (he has within herfelf fo 
many refources for carrying on a profitable 
trade, that {he might be refpeftable in the 
commercial world, even without her great and 
rich pofleffions in the Eaft and Weft-Indies. 
The foil of this happy ifland produces not only 
the neceffaries, and even fuperfluities of life, 

* This Is done in the German original, but it being fup- 
pofed to be well known in England, is omitted in the tranf- 
lation. 

but 
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but contains plenty of materials for manufac- 
tures and commerce. Agriculture is carried 
to great perfedion, though there is ftill great 
room for farther improvement : and the 
fiflieries might produce far more riches than 
they do at prefent, if they had not been hi* 
therto rather' neglefted. 

It is proved, by experience, that England 
J©fes in her trade with Ruffia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, conliderably. Moft materials forfhip- 
building are fetched from thence; and it is 
natural, that the lofs in war-time fhould be 
confiderably greater, becaufc thefe commo- 
dities are then more wanted. What England 
lofes in her trade with Ruffia, is generally efti- 
mated, in time of peace, at half a million; and 
the balance of the trade, in fs^^our of Sweden 
and Denmark, is calculated at i6o,ooo pounds 
annually. Should it happen that Ruffia be- 
comes more fuccefsful in her manufadtories, 
particularly in thofe of woollen cloth, ftie will 
be a ftill greater gainer in her traffic, with 
England, becaufe thefe manufadtures, which 
the Ruffians ftand much in need of, have hi- 
therto leffened the balance. 

Much has been written, and many difputes 
have taken place among my countrymen, con- 
cerning the queftion, " Whether England 

" lofes 
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** lofes in her trade with Germany, or not ?" 
Whoever has refided, even but a fliort time, 
in England, and knows what is exported for 
Germany, and imported from thence, will rea^ 
dily admit, that England has confiderably gain- 
ed by this trade, and that Germany has loft. 
A mere comparifon of thofe goods which are 
imported from Germany, and thofe which fhe 
receives from England, may eafily decide the* 
queftion. The value, the variety, and the 
quantity of thofe commodities which are im- 
ported from Germany, are inconfiderable, when 
compared with thofe that are exported. The 
article of German linens and yarn, has been, 
till of late years, the moft weighty in the ba- 
lance; but it is greatly diminilhed, and de- 
clines more and more. The importation of 
yarn is very beneficial for Englifli manufadlo- 
ries ; and it is very impolitic in the Germans, 
to fufFer it to be exported, when they fhould 
manufadiure their raw materials themfelves, 
and then export them. The importation of 
ftaves, from Germany, and the Eaft-country, 
is, in war-time, of more confequence than in 
time of peace ; and, upon the whole, it might 
be afked. Whether, in this branch of trade, the 
Germans are more lofers or gainers ? They 
deftroy their forefts for prefent and temporary 
Vol. I. L gain, 
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gain, at a time when they themfelves begin to 
feel already a want of timber, and pacticu- 
larlv of fuel. As for other goods, fuch as 
Mofelle and k henifh wines, mineral waters, toys 
from Nuremberg, pot-alhes, quickfilver, vitriol, 
fmalcs, juniper-berries, wax, &c. which come 
from Germany, they are of little weight in her 
balance of trade with England. The whole of 
the importation from Germany can, in the 
very bell years, hardly amount to half a million 
of pounds fterling ; but if, on the other fide, 
the exports from England to Germany are efti- 
matcd, it will appear, that the former gains, in 
the balance of trade with the latter, at leaft 
eight hundred thoufand pounds, if not a mil« 
lion. The exportation of woollen manufadures, 
of Manchefter goods, of dockings, of hard- 
ware, of Birmingham manufa^res, is very 
confiderable, though, perhaps, it was former- 
ly ftill more fo. The fur-trade to GemrKiny is 
extremely beneficial to the Canada and Hud- 
fon*s-bay companies ; and if, to all this, be 
added the exportation of Eaft-India goods, and 
the produce of the Weft-India iflands, of both 
which fo much is annually fliipped for Ger- 
many, there remains no reafon either for doubt 
or for furprife, that the balance of trade, be- 
tween Englaad and Germany, is greatly in fa- 

6 vour 
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vour df the former. I cannot, however, difmift 
this fubjeft without making a few obfervations* 
In the fir ft place, though it feemS to be a lofing 
trade for theGermans, yet it is not altogether fo 1 
for many of thofe goods, which they receive front 
England, do not wholly remain in Germany^ 
but afe fold to neighbouring countries, from 
which they receive their profits again, and 
reimburfe themfeives by this tranfitive trade. 
In the fecond place, I cannot pafs over an 
affertion which I have read in fome German 
writers. That Silefia alone furniflies England 
annually with 500,000 pounds worth of linens. 
I greatly doubt whether this ever was the 
fadt in former times, and much lefs in the 
prefent, when the demand for Silefia linens has ' 
fo greatly diminiflied, fince the Irifti, in almoft 
all branches of the linen trade^ have gained 
the fuperiority. In the third place, I Ihall 
mention, that thofe German ftatiftical writers, 
as they ftyle themfeives, who very gravely, and 
with much warmth have maintained, that the 
balance of trade between England and Germa- 
ny wag in fevouf of the latter, have laid great 
ftrefs on the importation of many German pro- 
dudls from Italy, particularly by way of Venice, 
and from Holland, which are entered in the 

L z cuftom- 
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cuftom-houfe books, as goods that came from 
thcfe countries. After making fome ftrift 
enquiry into this matter, J have found, that 
the goods thus imported, are by no means of 
that amount which is pretended. 

The trade with France, before the conclufion 
of the commercial treaty, was undoubtedly a 
lofing one for England : whether it be fo 
ftill, I am unable to determine. According to 
the tables of imports and exports, by fir 
Charles Whitworth, which I have before men- 
tioned, it would appear as if England had for- 
merly, in the trade with France, gained at leaft 
two hundred thoufand pounds annually ; bur 
the contraband trade, which was carried on 
till of late to fo great a height, exceeded all the 
over-plus on the cuftom-houfe books. The- 
greateft jealoufy, in regard to trade, has al- 
ways fubfifted between the French and the 
Engliih, and has caufed many bloody and cx- 
penfive wars :♦ it would, therefore, be of in* 
finite advantage to both nations, if a flop were 
put to this rivalfhip, * fincc humanity, and even 
found policy feem to demand it. The laft 

* It ought to be remembered, that this, and the paragraph 
following, were printed in Germany, in the year 1784. 

peace. 
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peace, which was concluded at Paris, gives 
fome hopes for this, fince it is propofed to 
fettle the manner of carrying on trade differ- 
ently from what hks been done hitherto, and 
to make the commercial intercourfe between 
both nations mutually advantageous. England, 
by this, certainly would be on the gaining fide '. 
Immonfe quantities of French wifles, and bran- 
dy, have been dandeftinely imported, and the 
Br it ilh revenues have loft very confiderably : 
"befides, moft of the goods imported from 
France, are for the gratification of luxury and 
falhion. The great, duties which were laid 
upon them, to ferve as a prohibition, have 
operated the contrary way. The Englifh epi- 
cureans and voluptuaries, of both fexes, feem 
for this very reafon to value French wines, 
filks, furniture, and Frcpch fafhionable follies, 
the more ; and if the number of French opera- 
dancers; dancing-mafters,frifeurs, cooks, valets, 
and chamber-maids, which within thefe fifteen 
years, even during war-time, have been im- 
ported duty free, and returned to France with 
the fpoils of Englifti folly, is brought into the 
account for fettling the balance of trade, how 

3 This has iince been done, and the French complain 
that they ar^ by no means benefited by the new treaty of 
' commerce which has been concluded. 

L 3 much 
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much does England lofe in ]ts commerce with 

France * ? 

In the trade with Spain, which includes that 
of the Canaries, the balance has been always, hi- 
therto, in favor of the Englifli.They likewife have 
profited greatly, at leaft formerly, in the con- 
traband trade with Spanifli- America, and from 
bringing theif fifh from Newfoundland to Spa- 
nifh markets. There were, as I have been told, 
Ibme years ago, many more Engliih houfes in 
the mercantile way in Spain than there are 
now. Since the trade between England and 
Spain is advantageous to both nations, it were 
to be wilhed they were upon a more friendly 
footing with each other, and that on both 
fides, inftead of Handing upon p'undlilios, they 
would facrifice, in trifles, to each other, rea- 
dily. I am however, of opinion, that there 
will, at leaft on the fide of the Spaniards, al- 
ways fubfift a kind of jealoufy, as long as the 

* In the year 1785, when I pafled through Paris, in my 
way to Switzerland, I was aflured, from good authority, 
that by the books of the lieutenant of the police, it would 
appear, that annually more than 2000 Englifh travellers re- 
forted to that metropolis, Suppoiing, that on an average, 
each of them, noblemen and the rich included, fpend, upon 
the whole, only fifty pounds fterling, in France, the fum 
which the French annually got from England, amounts to 
100,000 pounds. 

Englifh 
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Englifli arc in poffeffion of Gibraltar. Many, 
who may be regarded as judges in thefe mat- 
ters, thiok it would be better for England to 
give this fortrefs up to Spain, for a proper 
equivalent, fince, both in war and peace, great 
fums are expended to fupport and maintain it ; 
and it is, in faft, they fay, of little advantage 
to the nation, unlefs to feed the national pride, 
and to keep it for the fake of oftentation. This, 
however, I njention notentirelyasmyown,butas 
the fentiments of fbme Engliihmen themfelves. 
England, at prefent, cannot do very well with- 
out Spanilh wool and Spanifh filver, befides 
many drugs, among which the Peruvian bark 
may be reckoned the principal. On the other 
hftnd, thp Spanifti are in want of Englilh ma- 
nufactures ; and though they have attempted 
to fet up fome of their own, yet, as I have 
"been informed, they have hitherto met with no 
great fuccefs. 

With Portugal, England has, for a confi- 
der^ble time, carried on a very profitable trade. 
Englifli manufadures have found there a very 
good market, and fo have their fiih from New- 
foundland. However, the Portuguefe have 
commenced fon}e manufactories themfelves, 
and the late marquis of Pombal, who never 
could forgive the whole Englilh nation, for a 

L, 4 , box 
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box on the car which he received from an 
Englifli lady, did every thing to promote the 
cftablilhment of them. It was, therefore, not 
patriotifm, properly fpeaking, that prompted 
him to do fo, but rather revenge, as he 
thought, on the Englifli nation. Though the 
few manufaftoiries eftabliflied in Portugal, have 
by no means anfwered the expectations of thofe 
that inftituted and promoted them, and fome 
even were foon totally ruined, yet, it is faid, 
that the fale of a few Englifli manufadures 
has been leflened among the Portuguefe. 
The French have, likewife, taken the ad- 
vantage of the great prices for which the 
Englifli fell their goods in Portugal, to under- 
fell them in many articles, particularly in 
cloth, and other woollen manufaftures. This 
has hurt the Englifli trade in Portugal more 
than the efl:ablifliment of manufaftures in that 
country ; and the French have fo well fuc- 
ceeded in their endeavours, that the Portu- 
guefe have begun to prefer many French ma- 
nufadures to the Englifli. The balance of 
trade is, however, greatly in. favour of Eng- 
land, though it feems difficult to fix the exaft 
fum. Some fay it amounts to a million and 
a half annually ; but I believe thofe come 
nearer the truth, who fettle it at fomewhat 

Icfs 
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lefs than a million. Wine and fruit ' are the 
principal commodities which the EngUfli -re- 
ceive from Portugal ; their Eaft-Indiameny ia 
going to India, take great quantities of Ma- 
deira' wine with them, and difpofe of it, not 
only in Afia, but bring a great part back' to 
England, becaufe a notion is entertained, that 
this fort of wine is greatly improved, by 
twice paffing the line. The wine which comes 
from Oporta is fo much efteemed in England, 
that all other wines miaft give way to it; and 
the expcftations of the French, that, after the 
conclufion of the late' commercial treaty, their 
wines would become the mod favoured among 
the Engliih, are greatly difappointed. 

It is thought, that England, in its trade 
with Holland, gains annually^ a million of 
pounds fterling* Suppofing this to be the 
faft, it does, by no means follow, that Hol- 
land lofes this fum entirely. She hardly keeps 
half of what Ihe imports from England to 
herfelf, but difpofes of it again among other 
nations, with fome profit. On the contrary, 
the Dutch, before the late regulations were 
made, to flop the contraband trade, were con- 
fiderable gainers by fmuggling, which greatly 
diminilhed their lofs in the balance of trade 
with ,the Englifti, Moreover, the Dutch, 

though 
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thowgk this is no concern of trade, arc t^c 
moft numerous and the moil confiderable cre- 
ditors in the Englifh funds, whence they draw 
great fums, and thi$is ready money ! 

i have heard it faid, that the balance in 
tf»d^ with the Auftrian Netherlands is greatly 
^gainft the Engliih, who lofe, in fome years, 
half a'roiUion by it, Thi$, 1 think, is hardly 
to be ciedited; and if tbelofs in war tinae is 
rather confiderable, it is certainly not fo in 
tin>e ; of peace. The fmuggling trade in 
lace>. ^cannbrics, and fuch kind of gpods, has 
bec«i> p^fh^ps, moft ^^trimental ; bvit I have 
feafon HQ think, that at prefent it i% not car- 
ried on with the fuccefs whi^h it had formerly. 

From It»ly> the Englifti import ii>ore than 
they export, and the balance is eonf^Kjuently 
againftthcm. Oil, wine, raw filk^ and fomc 
other commodities which they f^tch from 
t]5ence, amount to mpre than the fifla, fomc 
India goods, and fome Britifli manufad:ures, 
which they carry thither. It is faid, how- 
ever, that their }ofs does not exceed -apnually 
2oo,oQO pounds fterling, if even fo much; 
but the Englifh travellers in Itaiy, and ' the 
pretended connofcenti, who' buy antiquarian 
ruhbifh, and copied piftures for originals, 
enrich, likewife, Italy .with Englifh money. 

Into 
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Into Barbery are fent various forts of war- 
like inftruments, and iron and fleel manu-^ 
fadures ; nay, the Engliih, who are fo zealous 
for liberty, and hold flavery in fuch abhorrence^ 
furnifh the Barbary defpots with chains, to 
keep their wretched Haves in bondage. £ng- 
lifhmen happen now and then to be among 
thefe unfortunate beings ; but it is faid, that 
trade muft not fufFer on their account. Fine 
wool, oil, olives, capers, wax, lion^ikins, drugs, 
and other commodifies, are brought back; 
and I am informed, that England in this trade 
does not lofe, though the gain is very trifling. : 

The trade to the Weft-India iflands is ooe 
of the moft confiderable in the Britiih com^ 
merce : the annual fleets by which it is moftr-i 
ly carried on, go under the denomination of 
Jamaica and Lcward-Iflands fleets. They arc 
of the greateft importance, and bring fugar, 
coffee, cotton, ginger, indigo, cocoa, rum, 
mahogany, logwood, and other comniodities. 
From England, all neceflaries of life, all forts 
of utenfils, all that belongs to furniture and 
drefs, nay, it might be faid, a great part of 
the luxuries of life, are exported to thcfc / 
iflands. The value of the imports from them, 
together with the duties they pay on entering 
into Engliih ports, are eftimated at anuUioo 

and 
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and a half; befides, many thoufands live by 
fitting out thefe fleets, which, like wife, may 
be confidercd as a nurfery far feamen. The 
ftates of America, when peace with them was 
concluded, were in hopes, that they (hould reap 
great benefit from trading with thefe iflands ; 
but the Britilh parliament has. taken care to 
limit this intercourfe very much : however, 
notwithftanding all the precaution taken to 
keep thefe iflands in fubjeftion to Great Bri- 
tain, iit is not improbable that they will take 
aa opportunity, one time or other, to^unitc 
with the American ftates, and become inde- 
pendent. A great deal of Britifli money has 
been funk in plantations in thefe iflands, and 
if the Englifti fliould be oufted of their old 
poiFefiions, it will be rather hard^ if they are 
obliged to fay, that they give up the farther 
enjoyment of the fruit of their labour and their 
cxpence. 

The North American provinces, which, 
after fevcn years ftruggle for liberty, are 
DOW independent, werQ formerly a great fource 
of wealth for England, It was reckoned, that 
this American trade was worth, to the Britifli 
government and merchants, above two mil- 
lions of pounds fterling annually ; but though 
the lofs of thirteen provinces, and the ifland 
i ; : of 
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tf Tobago, is very^fevcre, and an increafe of 
about an hundred and thirty millions of new 
debts, new intercft, and new taxes, ftill fevercr, 
yet it may ferve as a good, though dearly- 
bought leflbn, to the Englilh, to adt in fu- 
ture with greater precaution, with more mode- 
ration, and lefs opprefEvely, which, as the 
now independent Americans fay, was the 
caufe which excited them to throw off the 
yoke,* that appeared to them intolerable. They 
have been reproached by fome of the 
Englifli with the blacked ingratitude, and 
yet there are good grounds for an apology. 
The colonies have been compared to difobe- 
dient, ungrateful, and unnatural children; but 
this comparifon, notwithftanding it has been 
repeated many times, and often urged with 
great warmth, is by no means in point. It 
might very properly be afked, whether the 
power of parents is to be never at an end^ 
in regard to' their children? whether a fon 
is to be always under a guardian, and never 
allowed to be his own mafter ? With what a 
juft contempt would the Englifh have received 
any demand of the Danifli kings, to be tri- 
butary to them, and acknowledge them fbr 
their fovereigns, becaufe the Anglo - Saxons 
were emigrants from Holfatia, who fettled \tk 

England, 
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England, and there eftablifhed colonies. When 
the anceftors of the American colonies, more 
than a century ago, were obliged to feek for 
an afylum, in the then American wilderneffes, 
againft religious perfecutions, which they ex* 
pcrienced in their native country, it was look- 
ed upon by many in England as a happy thing, 
to get rid of people who had, as it was thought, 
too much of the republican fpitit, and the 
wilh, perhaps, was pretty general, to hear no 
more of them. But when thofe, who had ex- 
iled themfelves for the fake of enjoying poli- 
tical and religious liberty, began to make their 
fituation a little comfortable, and, after infinite 
labour and hardlhips, had hopes of fome prof- 
pcrity, their far-diftant rulers were immediately 
at hand, to burthen them with various forts of 
impofitions, taxes, and reftriftions. The efta- 
blifhed church in England wanted epifcopal 
eftablifhments In America ; government de- 
iilanded revenues; and the Englilh merchant 
and manufacturer wifhed to increafe his riches 
at the expence of the colonies. Hence various 
forts of taxes, navigation-adts, f eftriftions in 
regard to trade, prohibitions of eredting certain 
manufadories, and endeavours to lay a founda- 
tion for epifcopal church-government. Was 
iti ever to.be expedted, that a people, who had 

increafed 
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increafed to millions, who had no reprefcntt- 
tives in the Britifh parliament, to fpeak and 
adt for them \ a people who remembered the 
hardfhips their forefathers had endured, and 
felt their own oppreffions as ftrongly as the in- 
clination to be free ; was it a wonder, that a 
people who thought they had finiflied the years 
of their minority, and had come to an age to be 
their own matters, fhouid try to throw off the 
yoke which they found too troublefonle ? The 
relation in which nations ftand, in regard to each 
other, are almoft the fame as between private 
men. The Americans thought they flood no 
more in need of protestors; and the Englifli 
themfelves excited them, by the manner in 
which they treated them, to try whether they 
were miftaken in their good opinion of them- 
felves or not. During the war, I have heard 
a hundred times, the partizans- of the then 
miniftry, fome clergymen of the eftablilhed 
church, and many manufacturers, together 
with fome merchants, exclaim. What an un* 
grateful fct of people are the Americans, 
to make fuch ill returns to their parent-ftate, 
by whom they were, at a great ex pence, pro- 
tefted in the war before! It might, however, 
always be alked. Whether the Americans 
would ever have been attacked by the ene- 
mies 
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mies of Great Britain, if they had not been 
her fubjeds ; and whether the Americans were 
not of effential fervice to the Engliih, by- 
making a common caufe with them, and di- 
viding the ftrength with which Great Britain 
was attacked ? Befides, America may fay, that 
. the Englifli were well paid for what they did 
for them, if it be even called protedlioa, during 
the war, which ended by the peace in 1763 ; 
for England has had, fince that time to 1775, 
on an average, a yearly balance of trade, with 
the colonies, that amounted to about two mil- 
lions. Are not fix and twenty millions, col- 
lected' within thirteen years, a very handfomc 
fum, befides what the government drew from 
them ? However, the war is finifhed, and the 
Americans are free; their connexions with 
Europe are no more of that kind which they 
were, when fubje6t to Great Britain ; and they 
will not find themfelves, in future, involved 
in all the wars and broils which continually 
difturb the peace of Europe. The greateft 
part of mankind judge from prejudice, and 
one generally repeats the cry of the other, let 
it be ever fo abfurd. When thofe, who vvere 
firft ftigmatifed with the moft unmeaning 
name of rebels, remain conquerors, they 
who before clamoroully abufed them, be- 
come 
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Ct)me filent, and the party triumphant is faid 
to have fought for the good caufe. Thus, 
when thofe who were at firft ftyled heretics in 
a country^ become the eftabliflied church, they 
who firft perfecuted and damned them, will 
thank heaven if they, in their turn, are not 
dealt with according to the law of retribution.* 
But few are acquainted with the hiftory of man, 
and of wkole nations ; few have cpnfidered and 
meditated on the rights of mankind ; few are 
poffefled of fufficient ftrength of mind and abi- 
lities, to examine with impartiality and refolu- 
tion, in riper years, the notions and ideas of 
fame and honour, of ihame and difgrace, which 
they, by education, were taught to combine 
ivith certain words, and to determine their real 
value. I have not the leaft doubt, but that the 
revolution which has taken place in America * 
will be of ^happy confequences even for all Eu- 
rope, to governments of ftates and the liberty 
of nations, of which pofterity, a century hence, 
will know more than we who live in the pre- 
fent age. England will never be ruined be- 
cjiufe Ihe has loft fome of her colonies. If 
Ihe cuts, or unties, fome way or other, the 
Gordian knot of her national debts ; if flie 

5 This was written in the year 17^4, an4 it begins al- 
ready to be verified. 

Vol. I. M makes 
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makes proper ufc of the misfortunes flie has 
met with, and the evils Ihe has experienced, 
which have been chiefly the offspring of pride, 
avarice, luxury, and corrupted morals, the 
Englifh nation may become more happy, and 
more refpeded than it ever has been ; and I 
moft fincerely wiih, that the period when fuch 
an epocha commences may be at no great di- 
ftance. 

It might be faid, that the trade of England 
with regard to Ireland has rather fufFcred with- 
in thefe few years, as I have already mentioned. 
Several attempts have been made oClatc to bring 
about a commercial treaty betweeaboth nations, 
but hitherto without the dcfired effed. Till 
the year 1783, the Britifh parliament had 
claimed a fupremacy over Ireland and her par^ 
liament; but the revolution in America roufed 
the fpirit of the Iriih, and 80,000 of their vo- 
lunteers made a fuccefsful attempt, to convince 
the Englifh that the power till then exercifed 
over Ireland was a kind of ufurpation. By an 
aft of the Britifh parliament, made in April 
1780, it was acknowledged, that the Irifh par- 
liament was independent of that of Great Bri- 
tain. The Irifh the'mfelves leem, at prefent, 
to wonder, why they have not cafl off their 
yoke loBg ago, and the Englifh how they could 

fo 
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(6 long fajLintain ^ power which did not belong 
to ^hem. But whpever is acquainted with the 
annals of nations, ^nd knows the power of edu-» 
catiortj jqined to th^t remiffncfs and torpidity 
'which prevents new generations from examin- 
ing the faults and follies of their aiKeftors, it| 
order %o I'emove or refonn them, will not be at 
a lofs to a<?count how this has happened. But, 
lince the Iriih, with their parliament, have now 
obtained the right of internal and external le- 
giilation, and can regulate their commerce and 
navigation by a(fts of their own legiflature, it 
^ill be impoffible for the Englifli, in future,' 
to confine the trade, manufadlures, and navi- 
gation of Ireland, as they, perhaps, might think 
proper. If the Britifh cabinet will influence 
the Irilh parliament in future, it mqft he done 
by different means than before ; and whether 
the treafury and patronage will be always in a 
condition to afford them, muft be left for time 
to decide. Should the Irifli eftabliih fucccfs- 
fuUy various kinds of pianufaftories, and im- 
prove their agriculture, it will undoubtedly 
hurt the Englifli trade : but, luckily for Eng*. 
land, the Irifli nation is not a little addicted to 
floth and idleneft ; the gfeateft part of it live 
in poverty, and are fo much ufed to the op-? 
preflions of tl^eir nobility, gentry, and clergy, 

M 2 that, 
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that, at leaft, half a century and ten Swifw 
will be required, to awaken them from their 
lethargy, to. render them attentive to their own 
advantages, and to make ufe of thofe rights, 
to which they are intitled by nature, and 
which — though it founds rather odd — are con- 
firmed by that aft of the Britiih parliament, 
which I have before mentioned^ Hitherto the 
balance of trade between England and Ireland, 
has been ftated at half a million at leaft, -in fa- 
vour of the former. Suppofing, however, that it 
niight leflen, th« Englifh will, notwithftanding, 
draw a very great fum of ready money from 
their fitter kingdom by the nunxber of Irifli no- 
blemen and gentlemen, who either conftant- 
ly refidc in England, or come over from mo- 
tives of curiofity to vifit London, Bath, Scar- 
borough, and other places; or refort hither to 
folicit preferment in the church, the law, the 
army, and the navy. Befides many young Irifh- 
men are fent to the public fchools, and the uni- | 
verfities in England, or to ftudy the law in 
inns of court, for whofe fupport large fums jf 
are remitted. Confidering all this, I am in— § 
clined to think, that not much lefs than a mil-J 

m 

lion of Irilh money is annually fpent in Eng-I 

land. V j 
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To promote the iacreafe of trade, govern- 
' ment has granted to feveral focieties exclufivc 
rights or monopolies. If a branch of trade be 
ftill very young and tender, granting monopo- 
lies may be perhaps prudent, to bring them to 
more flrength and maturity ; but if Societies 
which enjoy fuch privileges, arrive at too great 
wealth, and become proud and infolent ; if 
they become burdenfome to the t'eft of the 
community, they then are to be deemed det|?i- 
mental to trade, and the evil ariling frcyp fuch 
a caufe, is to be prevented, either by reftq^- 
tions and wife laws, or by a total diflblution 
of fuch monopolies. In that fociety wherein 
we live, none of its members are more intoler- 
able and infipid, than infolent and purfe-proud 
tradcfmen and merchants, or fneering, rich, and 
impertinent farmers. Thofe whp are occupied 
in agriculture, and thofe that carry on trade 
and commerce are among the moft refpedtable 
members of fociety ; but both lofe much of 
their utility and value whenever they become 
infolent and overbearing. I could cafily prove 
and illuftrate this, by the hiftory of many mo- 
nopolies and monopolizers; but I wilh rather 
to give an account of thofe focieties, which 
bear the name of trading companies in Eng- 
land. 

M 3 The 
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The African company received hs chatter 
from Charles II. They built forts on the coaft 
of Guinea, and eftabliftied f^dories ; but their 
conduift being afterwards not as it ihouid be, 
parliament in the year 1751, took the matter 
in hand> gave leave for erefting a new com- 
pany, and granted a fum of monfey to indem-* 
ftify the ^Id for giving up their charter and pri- 
vileges in favour of the former. This African 
comparty was under the regulation of the board 
et trald'e. Every Britifli fubjeft is at prefent 
permitted to trade to the coaft of Africa, and 
paTliftim^ent generally graftts a fum of io>ood!, 
for the fupport of the forts ereded there for the 
ptbtt&ioti df the trade ; which, therefore, pro- 
ptvly fpcaking> cannot be called a monopoly. 
Much has been of late written and faid upon 
the flave-trade, which belongs to that of Africa, 
and the friends of humanity wete in great hopes 
that It would be abdi'flied ; but they have, hi- 
therto, been difappointed. No doubt is enter-^ 
tained by any impartial man, who is neither a 
flave-trader nor a planter, and not connefted 
with either of them, that this trade is a dif- 
grace to thofe nations who carry it on ; and it 
has been proved, in parliamentary debates, in 
the moft clear and fatbfadory manner, that tire 
voice of humanity, as well as political reaf<!Kis, 
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€^11 aloud for its abolition. Two things, bow- 
ever, in regard to this difpute, fccm to be not 
properly diftinguilhcd by both parties, by 
whom it is carried on 5 at lead they have gene- 
rally loft fight of them. Thefe two qucftions. 
Shall the flave-trade be abolilhed ? and this. 
Shall all the negroes, who are now adually 
employed as flaves, be fet at liberty, and be de- 
clared their own mailers ? are undoubtedly 
very diftind from each other, and very differ- 
ently to be anfwered. No man, who confults 
his own fdelings will give a negative to the 
firft ; and if thofe, who from unworthy motives 
or from depravity of mind, become advocates 
of this inhuman trade, are alkcd only this Am- 
ple qucftion : Would it not be right, and very 
juft, for another perfon, who could, by fome 
^means or other overpower you, to take you 
away from your own country, and tranfport 
you, againft your will, wherever he pleafed, 
to put you to hard labour, and chaftife you 
moft unxnercifulty if you did not fulfil his 
commands ? the indignation which they would 
immediately fliow, on this queftion being put to 
them, would be fufficient to confound them. 
After this they deferve no farther refutation, 
but contempt, fince they deny that juftice to 
others which they claim themfelves as the right 
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of man, and as due to humanity. Befides^ it 
has been proved to a demonftration, that the 
prefent number of negroes^ who arc actually 
now on the Britifh Weft-India iflands, is fuffi- 
cient, with the addition only of fome African 
females, to propagate their own race, if they 
were properly treated, to fuch a degree, that 
there would be, within a few years, by far 
more than are wanted. The other queftion, 
however. Whether the negroes that are now 
employed as flaves are to be fet at liberty ? 
ought to be anfwered according to the different 
views it is placed in, and with retrofped: to 
circumftances. The Quakers in Pennfylvania, 
we are told, have given liberty to their negroes 
in the moft generous' manner, and have had no 
reafon to repent of this noble aft of humanity. 
But the planters in the Weft-Indies do not think 
like Quakers; they calculate the fums their ne- 
groes have coft, and the money they have fpent 
upon them. They afk. Who will reimburfe us, 
who will indemnify us on account of our lofs, 
if we give them liberty to be their own mafters ? 
However, fince it happens that calculations 
and felf-intereft interfere in this inftance, with 
the rights and exertions of humanity, let thofe 
who will not free their negroes, keep them as 
Haves, but let it not be permitted to treat them 

cru-* 
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cruelly ; forbid the farther importation, at leaft 
of male ilayes, and let the planters knowr^ that if 
they wifli in future to have the benefit of the 
labours of the negroes, they muft promote the 
increafe of them withii> their iilands, and that 
the next generation, which fucceeds the prefent 
negroes, are to be as free people as thcmfclves. 
If a plan like this' were executed by authori- 
ty, and the influence of government, it would 
foon put a flop to this fliameful traffic, Avhich 
is a flain on the Britifli national charadter. And 
fmce the Englifli were the firfl that began and 
introduced the flave-trade, it would redound 
to the credit of the prefent times to abolifli it, 
and fet a good example for imitation, to thofe 
Rations who followed the bad one which they 
have given. 

A Turkey company was eredted under James 
L but it cannot be called a monopoly, fince 
whoever pays a fmall fum to the company, may 
obtain the liberty of trading to the Levant, 
This trade is at prefent not very flourifliing, 
which perhaps may be owing to the French, 
who have infinuated themfelves into the favour 
of the Turks, and fupply their wants in prefer- 
ence to the Englifli ; though there is no doubt 
but that, particularly at prefent, many Englifli 
manufadtgres, efpecially of the woollen kind, 

go 
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go by way of France to the Levant, and arc 
difpofed of among the Turks, by the hands 
of the French. During the late war with 
the American colonies, I remember that the 
Levant trade of the Englifh was alrnoft totally 
at a ftand, on account of the fuperiority of the 
F^rench in the Mediterranean, and I believe it 
is at prcfent not very flourilhing. The Turkey 
company, according to their charters, ihould 
maintain the Britifh ambaffador at Conftantino- 
ple ; but 1 have rcafon to think, that it is not 
always rich enough to do this, fincc, within 
my time, parliament has been obliged to grant 
foms of money for the fupport of the ambaf* 
fador. 

The South-Sea company was, by its inftitu- 
tion, intended for a monopoly, but it has even 
in the beginning, made little ufe of its privi- 
leges ; and when the peace at Aix la Chapelle 
was concluded, the Englifli renounced their 
right of fending annually a fliip to Acapuleo, 
for which the company received by aft of par- 
Kament an equivalent. Government has bor- 
rowed, from time to time, great fums of this 
company, and the whole amounts, at prefent, to 
very near twenty-fix millions. Its prefent mem- 
bers are, in fad, only the creditors of the 
public, who receive their intereft-money at the 

South- 
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Sdiith-Sca houfe, where their bufinfefs is coa- 
duited. 

The principal of all tradkig companies in 
England, and it might be faid oh the whole 
globe, is the Eaft-India company. It is a mo- 
nopoly in the ftridteft fenfe, and in fadt an en- 
gine of ftate to ferve the views of government. 
It has done much harm to England j it has im- 
ported much Afiatic riches into the kingdom, 
and alfo much evil and mifchief. So much has 
been written about the firft mftitution, the pro- 
grefs, and the hiftory of this company, that I 
have no reafon to repeat what has been related 
by fo many writers ^ The arguments have 
Kkewife, oftentimes, been ftated, on both fides, 
for and againft the advantages and ufefulnefs 
of this company, though it appears to me, 
that the harm which the company has done to 
England, oUtwei^s all the advantages which 
are alleged by thofe who ate either intetefted 
in it, or partake of the good things and emo- 
himents which it has fometimes to diftribute. 
When the charter of the company expired in 
the year 1780, it was thought by fome, that 
their monopoly would be at aij end, and that 

^ A pretty full ^n4 circumftantial adccMiiiit is given in the 
tenth volume of the Modern Univerial Hiftory ; but it does 
not include the laft thirty years. 
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the trade to the Eail Indies would be free ; bu!^ 
thofe who entertained fuch an opinion vyerq 
miftaken* Government is not. fo rich as to re- 
pay very eafily the 2,200,000!. which it owes 
to the company, and which is one of the con- 
ditions to be fulfilled before it can take away 
the charter. The miniftry knew too well how 
ferviceable the company is to their views, and 
the company itfelf found the fweets of a lu- 
crative monopoly too agreeable, to hefitate 
long in bringing a facrifice of another two mil- 
lions to its tutelar goddefs, which prolonged iti 
charter for ten years more. This grant, how- 
ever, is very nearly e5cpiring ; and it is now fup- 
pofed that government, at the end of it, will, 
by means of an adt of parliament, take all ter- 
ritorial poffeffions from the company in Afia, 
to inveft the crown with the fame, and leave 
but an exclufive trade, and the commercial 
concerns, in the hands of the company. Time 
alone will fhew whether this fuppofition is 
founded in truth. If it be fo, little doubt re- 
mains, but that the Britifh nation, as well as 
the millions of natives in India, who have 
groaned a long time under the fovereign power 
of a few, who called themfclvcs Englilh mer- 
chants, will be benefited, by the adoption of 
fuch meafures. During my refidence in Eng^ 
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land, this company has been more than once, 
as it feemed, on the brink of infolvency.r They 
have been often under a n^ceflity to apply to 
government for affiftance, and to parliament 
for leave to borrow millions, to be enabled by 
new loans, to pay their dividends, their duties 
at the cuftom-houfe, and old debts. The mai- 
adminiftration of the company's affairs is very 
evident, fince the company itfelf is poor, and 
thofe that are fent to India as its fervants, 
though in meaner capacities, accumulate money 
with eafe, and generally return with riches to 
England. Whoever is fo lucky as to obtain a 
governor's place in any of the Eall-India fet- 
tlements, or only a feat in one of the councils, 
nay, even any other employment, or a mono- 
poly, or contradl, may be fure that within a 
few years his fortune will be made, and that 
he can return to hi^ own country to live in af^ 
fluence. It may eafily be fuppofed, that ihofe 
who enrich themfelves in fuch a manner, with- 
in a ihort time, have had their own intereft 
more at heart than that of the company, and 
that fuch amazing fortunes as they bring home 
with them, are nqt always gotten by the fair- 
eft means, but too often in a manner which 
difgraces humanity, as well as the company 
by whom they are' employed, and ftigmatizes 
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not only their own charafter, but ftalns even 
that of the nation to which they belong. The 
rapacity, the crimes, the extortions, and cruel- 
tics of fuch mifcreants, are frequently laid to 
the charge of the company^ which has often- 
times, in India, fuffered, and created eneraies, 
on account of crimes committed by individu-* 
als. The hiftory of the Eaft-India company, 
' and the tranfadtions of many of its fervants, 
employed in Afia, furnilhes too frequently 
inftances of human depravity, of cruelty, of 
oppreflion. It affords fcenes of human mifery 
hardly to be credited or defcribed; and is rich 
in anecdotes, which make a fad contraft with 
that averfion to tyranny, and that generofity, 
which otherwife conftitutes a part of the Englifli 
national character. I could quote many Britilh 
writers in confirmation of what I have faid, who 
exprefs themfelves in much ftronger terms. 

The reafons why the affairs of the Eaft^ 
India company are not in the beft fituation, 
is owing to a number of caufes, though I 
Ihall content myfelf by pointing out only 
two of them. The firft, and, I believe, the 
principal, is, the company's lofing fight of the 
intention for which it was inftituted. As a 
mercantile fociety, its views were only to be 
dirciSied to commetce ; but inftead of that, it 
6 went 
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went upon conquefts, and carried on moftex* 
penfive wars, by which means it became dreaded 
and hated by the Afiatic princes and nations, 
whofe countries bordered upon the conquefts 
of the company- They naturally were in fear 
that tbey themfelvcs fhoulci be devoured in 
their turn, by a fet of Europeans, who, un- 
der the aflumed mercantile charader, were 
armed with the power of fovcreignty. The 
keeping, therefore, and the protefting of thofc 
immenfe trad:s of land, which they had made 
themfelves matters of, require armies, forts, 
and a number of expences, which exhauft th« 
treafures of the company. Their poor Indian 
fubjeds, which amount to many millions, how- 
ever mpek, humble, innocent, induftrious, and 
accuftomed to tyranny and oppreffion they may 
be, are yet unacquainted with Englifli laws 
and ufages ; addi(5ted and devoted to their own, 
they are difpleafed with their European maf- 
ters, and would, perhaps, be glad to be govern- 
ed again by princes of .their own country, and 
by the laws derived, time immemorial, from 
their anceftors. It is true, the Afiatic defpot* 
and nabobs themfelves, are verj.- feldom fa- 
thers of their people, or mild and benevolent 
rulers over the countries fubjeft to them ; but 
the greater part of thofe, who might be called 

Engliih 
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Engliih Eafl-India nabobs, are ftill worfe* 
Many of them arrive very hungry, and in an 
emaciated condition in India; they fuck as 
eagerly as leeches, to fill themfelves the quick- 
er, that they may return the fooner to their 
own country, and move in a higher and more 
brilliant fphere on their own ifland ; for moft 
of thofe, who are ftyled in England nabobs, are 
of low extraftion, and ftarting up, like mulh- 
rooms out of their obfcure condition, are na- 
turally the more infeded with national pride 
iand prejudices. They, therefore, look upon 
the poor Indians as a race of men very inferior 
to themfelves, though they are infinitely better. 
They think, that to be created an Englifh ba- 
ronet, to procure, by bribery and corruption, 
a feat in parliament, and to live, upon the fre- 
quently ill-gotten Indian wealth, in a fplendid 
manner, in the Engliih mode, is far more ho- 
nourable and confident with the happinefs of 
life, than to flumber in Afiatic luxury, like a 
mogul, or to be adored as an Indian nabob. 
The fortunes brought over from Afia, and the 
wealth which came into the kingdom, by means 
of the company of which lam fpeaking, have 
done infinite mifchief to England. They have 
corrupted the morals of the people ; they have 
increafed not only the luxuries, but enhanced, 
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filfo, the price of the neceflaries of life ; they 
have encouraged bribery and corruption. It 
is to be regretted, that government has not hit 
Upon fome means to oblige thofe, who come 
back from the Eaft-Indies like nabobs,, to ap- 
propriate part of their Afiatic fpoils to pu|?lie 
benefit. When, in foriner times, the Roman 
pretors returned to the capital out of their 
provinces, in a manner foniewhat fimilar to the 
Englilh nabobs, means were generally de- 
vifed to eafe them a little of their,, not always 
very honeftly, acquired riches, by making them 
aediles. There are in England many bridges, 
where, on paffing them, a heavy toll is to be 
paid ; there are publix: edifices, goals, work- 
houfes, and others of the kind, which are to 
be fupported, in great meafure, by the earn- 
ings of the induftrious. Suppofing the ho- 
nour of erefting and fupporting fuch edifices 
was beftowed on fuch nabobs, to leflen a little 
the public burdens, could they complain of 
any injuftiee ? 

Another reafon, why theEaft-India company 
is in but indifferent circumflances, may be de- 
rived from the great demands of government, 
which, particularly during the American war, 
have amounted to fome millions. Lprd North 
has, under fever^l pretences, fqueezed the com- 
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pany like a fpunge. When he was obliged to 
give up his place as prime minifter, th«re were 
^00,000 pounds of his demands oa the com- 
pany kfc unpaidy which were FeUn<|uiflied by 
parliament as vinj^ftr 

Britife ftabjedts IxHiiy a^ well as foreigners, 
Aiay become members of this company f and 
thofe proprietors^ who have had a thoufand 
pounds for a twelvemonth in its funds, are 
entitled to k vote, when a court is aflembled* 
Thofe who are poffefled of 3000 pounds may 
give two, and thofe of 6000 pounds three votes* 
The iiumbep of the diredlor* of the company, 
the chairman and deputy ebabman included, 
amounts to four and twenty. Six of them go 
out annually, and as many r>ew ©nes a^e re- 
chofen. They generally meet once a week, 
but in cafes of emergency oftefier. 

The fubfcriptions or feares of the firff pro* . 
prietors, in this company, were originally fifty! 
pounds only ; but in the year 1676, on ac-^ 
count of the increafe of the profits .of the ftocl^^ 
they were doubled and advanced to 100 poundf 
Since that time, the India funds are very m\xj 
rifen, though they bear always a proportioo/ 
the government funds, by which they are* 
gulated. The intereft-money, or, as it is f 
cd, the dividend, is paid half-yearly. Some | 
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»giD, an attempt was made tq raife it to ten or 
twelve pounds annually, by which means the 
Value of the original fliares would have been 
iii^ore than trebled, but parliament wifely in- 
terfered in this bufinefsw During my refidence 
in England, the company has been feveral timej 
under a neceffity to borrow money, to be en- 
abled to pay their dividends. In the year 1773, 
they were obliged to apply to parliament, that 
governqient might fupport their credit with a 
loan o£ 1,400,000 pounds. On this occafioa 
the parliament enafted, that the company's an- 
nual dividend fhould not amount to more than 
fix per cenU till the borrowed fum was repaid. 
This dpne, they might raife the dividend to 
feven per cent, apd when their bond - debts 
were reduced to a million and a half, it Should 
be permitted to fix it at eight ; and in cafe a 
furplus then remained, government were to be 
intitled tp three-fourths of it* The above men- 
tioned loan being re--paid, and the bond-debts 
being reduced to the fum fixed on by parlia- 
ment, the company pays at prefent a dividend 
of eight per cent, though it has been under a ne- 
ceffity of borrowing again, to be enabled to do 
it» The India flocks are generally lower than 
thofe of government, and I fuppofe the reafonr 
to be the following* Firjl — Becaufe the credi- 
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tors have only the credit of the company for 
fecurity ; and in cafe that Ihould be found tot- 
tering, it muft depend on the afliftance of go- 
vernment. Secondly^Bcc2iuk the funds of the 
company muft be at an end when its charter 
expires, and government will not renew it. 
Lajlly — Becaufe the dividends are not always 
equal, and can be reduced to fix per cent, as in 
the inftance which I have before mentioned. 

With refpedt to what concerns the traffic of 
the company itfelf, I fliall confine myfelf to a 
few obfervations only. I have read, in fomc 
German publications, that this company has 
tiot the liberty to build its own fhips ; but this 
is an untruth ; for rr contracts for the building 
of them, and takes them into fervice, not 'from 
reftraint, but from motives of oeconomy. Thefc 
Ihips feldom make more than three voyages to f 
the Eaft-Indles, when they are declared unfitf 
for the company's fervice.r Such a voyage it 
generally performed within eighteen monthi 
of which fix are reckoned for going to to 
Eaft-Indies, and as many to come back; tl 
other fix are for the ftay which they make th^ 
The company infures neither the fliips nor tl^ 
cargoes, by which means it faves great I 
pences, provided no misfortune happens. Pr| 
property is generally infured. The numb/ 
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Ihips which thq campany annually fends out to 
Afia is undetermined ; formerly it amounted to 
near thirty, but at prefent the number muft be 
greater, on account of the increafed importa- 
tion of.tea* Thefe Ihips, when they are in 
India, do not go from one port to the other, to 
coUedt their cargoes. This^ as 1 have been in- 
formed, is done by country Ihips, and by trad- 
ers, who furnilh the Eaft-Indiamen with thofe 
goods that complete their lading. 

The company being obliged, by its charter, 
to export annually Englifh manufaftures, to the 
amount of 500,000 pounds,.difpofes of them in 
Afia. A great deal of thefe goods was fent, 
by way of the Red - Sea, to Arabia, and 
fronr thence by caravans to Egypt and the Le- 
vant, The Arabs, however, behaving rather 
infolently and opprefSvely to the Englilh trad- 
ers, it was thought expedient to try the navi- 
gation from the Eaft-Indies, ftrait to Suez, 
,over the Red-Sea, which was formerly thought 
a dangerous paffage, at Icaft by the Arabs. 
Mr.Niebuhr, whofe travels are well known, 
communicated, when he was in India, to Capt. 
Holford, a chart of the Red-Sea, which he had 
drawn up when he navigated it, in an Arabian 
fhip, coming from Suez. By means of this 
map, it is faid, an Englilh Ihip went from 

Bon>bay to Suez, and made a profperous voy- 
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age, without touching at any Arabian port^ and 
without being expofcd to extortions. Many 
othet fliips, afterwards, performed the fame 
voyage, and both European and Indian, goods 
and manufaftures were brought to the Le- 
vant, and to Egypt, in this way. It was, how-* 
ever, foon difcovered, that fuch a trade was not 
very advantageous, becaufe the Eaftern mar- 
kets became overftocked with Englifli manu- 
fadtures. The prices of them fell, of courfe, 
as the Eaft-India company carried them acrofs 
the Red-fea, and the Turkey company acrofs the 
Mediterranean. This, it is laid, induced the 
former to order, that no more of its Afiatic 
fliips fliould go from an Indian port ftrait to 
Suez ; though it is reported, likewife, by 
others, that government, finding a loft in du- 
ties paid on India goods, which from 1: ngland 
were exported again to the Levant, put a flop 
to fuch a navigation on the Red-Sea, by fpend^ 
ing fome. money at Conftantinople, and indue- 
ing the Porte to interdi(3: this Eaft-India trade | 
to Suez, and from thence by way of Cairo, into j 
Egypt and the Levant *. [ 

The profits of the company, arifing from I 
their trade, are faid to amount annually to two 
millions of pounds fterling, which calculation 

* I have been lately informed, that it is carried oh not- 
wlthftanding, : 

appearaf 
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appears to me rather too low, confidcting that 
from this fum 900,000 pounds are to be de* 
duftcd for duties to be paid to government, 
and for the expcnces of Ihipping and naviga- 
tiom The duties on importation, wjiich are to 
be paid to government, by the company, can* 
not be exaftly afcertained, fince they vary ac- 
cording to the quantity of goods imported. 
They have hitherto generally been eftimatcd 
at 6oo,coo pounds annually ; though I have 
reafon to think, that they, at prefent, muft 
amount to a great deal more, fince the com- 
mutation-aft has generally incrcafed the com- 
pany's importation of tea, by checking that of 
the fmugglers. 

The compaqy has to difpofeof lucrati v-e places 
and employments ; and that of being a <:om- 
tnander of an Eait-Indiaman, k not one of the 
Icaft I have been told, that after three prof- 
perous voyages, fuch a captain will have ac- 
quired a fortune fufficient to m^ke him inde* 
pendent, and to maintain a family in a very 
decent manner: exceptions, however, to this 
general opinion, are to be met with. The fliips 
of the company, in going to India, commonly 
Hop at the Cape of Good Hope, to take in re- 
frefliments and fupplies. On their return, they 
do the fame at the Ifland of^ St. Helena, which 
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belongs to the Englifh, but is difficult of ac-v 
cefs, in going to Afia. 

Whei]^ the homeward-bound Elaft-Indiamen 
arrive in the Britilh channel, they are met, at a 
great diftance from the tnglifli ports, by fmug- 
gling vefiels, that buy the India and China goods, 
which they can get from thofe, who, as officers 
in the fervice of the company, may bring from 
India, on their own account, a certain allowance 
of merchandifes. Thefe, after paying the cuf- 
tomary duties on entering the port of London, 
ihould be fold at the public fales of the com- 
pany ; but many gentlemen will rather, if they 
can, difpofe of them, duty free, to thefe fmug- 
glers, who pay immediately in ready money, and 
take the goods away, before any of the cuftom- 
houfc officers have been on board of the 
company's Ihips. When thefe Ihips are at 
anchor near the Engliih coaft, or on the 
Thames, I have fometimes feen a kind of 
fair near them, on the Ihore, where a briik 
traffic is carried on, in fpite of all laws in 
favour of duties and cuftoms, which are always 
very readily fet afide, by thofe who think the 
didtates of natural liberty fuperior to all the 
injunftions which are intended to cramp it. 
However, fince the late vigorous meafures 
againft contraband trade have been adopted, 

it 
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it may reafonably be prefumed, that this kind 
of traffic is no more of that confequence which 
it was fome years ago. 

I fhall conclude this fliort account which I 
have given of the £aft-India company, with 
this obfervation only, that if the monopoly is 
to be continued, it will, undoubtedly, be to 
the advantage of the company, if government 
takes fron:^ them their territorial pofleffionSj^ 
which are certainly the chief caufe of the dif- 
ficulties and debts in which they have been £0 
frequently involved. *It will be beneficial to 
millions of poor Indians, though there are many 
who think that this relief may come too late ; 
fince, in their opinion, the natives of the Eaft^ 
Indies, in lefs than fifty years, will be {killed in 
the Inilitary art, as praftifed in Europe ; and, 
completely tired of the oppreffions which they 
have fuffered from foreigners, will Ihake off 
the yoke under which they have groaned, and 
drive that handful of Europeans out of India, 
who have ruled over them, too often, with a 
rod of iron. 

The Hudfon's bay company is another mo- 
nopoly, perhaps the moft lucrative that exifts ; 
for, it is faid, that the proprietors receive 2000 
per cent, on their capital. This appears to me 
to border upon exaggeration; but it maybe laid 

down 
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dawn as certain, that the profits of this com- 
J>any are Very great; which, perhaps, is the 
reafon why they keep their affairs fo fecret, 
and in fuch myfterious darknefs. It would 
Certainly be vfefy beneficial for England, if 
this trade were laid open to every adventurer, 
Inftead of only three or four fhips, by which, 
at prefent, it is carried on, more than forty ; 
and inftead of about a hundred and fifty failors, 
perhaps two thoufand might be employ- 
ed in it/ The ex|>orts to Hudfon*s bay, if 
Ibme inland fettlements were erefted^ might 
be, as well as imports from thence, much more 
confiderable than they are at prefent. This 
company gets a great deal of money for its 
goods frorti Germany. Moft of the buyers, at 
its public fales, are German furriers and mer- 
chants, fettled in London, who, at leaft formerly, 
ufedtobid furioufly againft each other, and made 
the people, who fent them their commiflions 
from abroad, pay for the envy and fpite which 
they bore againft each other. The company is 
naturally much benefited by fuch difpofitions 
of tlieir cuflx)mers. Let me, however, obferve, 
that perhaps not half of the goods bought for 
Germany remain there, but are fent to our 
eaftern and northern neighbours, by which 
mbaris we ourfclves profit by this trade. It 

may, 
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«iay, perhaps, bethought, that the nayigddciii 
from England to Hudfon's, bay, is iiot always 
the fafeft ; but I have been affured, that none 
can be more fo, and that hardly an inftance caa 
be produced, of smy ftlp belonging to this 
company being loft. It is very probable^ 
that if the Atnerican ftates grow more popu- 
lous towards the north, this will lefien the 
inmienfe profit which the company, as it is 
faid, has hitherto reaped ftx>fii its monopoly ■» 
The Ruffia company received its charter 
in the reign, of queen Mary, and it was con* 
firmed by queen Elizabeth; The company has 
hitherto enjoyed great privileges in Ruflia^ but 
it feems as if the government there began to 
think differently, in this refped, from wliat it 
did formerly, and that the favours which the 
English have received in that empire, will be 
rather leffened. This cotupany, properly fpeak^ 
ing, cannot be called a monopoly, fince every 
proteftant Englifhman, on paying five pounds 
fterling to the fund of the company, may ob- 
tain the liberty of trading to Rujfia. A few 
, years ago, many foreigners, in order to obtain 
the privileges of the Engliih in Ruffia, ufed 

vo 

» f his was written In 1784, and the fur-merchants in 

Londdn complain alre^y, that tke AAieticans g^t into pofo 

, (tthm of the fur-trade, '^ 
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to come over to England to be naturalized, and 
then return ; bxK aa aft of parliainient was made, 
by thedefire of the company, which has greatly 
znd very properly limited this mode of partak- 
ingiaf thofe prerogatives, which Englilh mer- 
chants and traders enjoy in Rufliat. 

Tixc Britilh fadtory at Hamburgh is dfo 
free from the imputation of being a monopoly, 
or a company which carries on an exclusive 
trade. I have fcen it ajSTerted in a modern 
German pubiicajtion, that the Englifh trade to 
Gerraaay was in the hands of the Britiih fac- 
tory at Hamburgh ; but this is by no means 
true» Any perfon, who has an inclination for 
it, whether be be an Englilhman, or a fo- 
reigner, fettled and naturalized in England, 
may carry on trade to Hamburgh-, or any other 
part of Germany, and fty le himfelf a Hamburgh- 
merchant, or whatever he pleafes. Thofe that 
belong to the Britilh fad:ory at Hamburgh, and 
nha are moftiy: Scotch, enjoy greater privileges 
than the citizens tbemfelves. They are not 
only the judges in their own difput-es and liti- 
gations, but alfo in thofe which they may have 
with the inhabitants of the place, inviting only 
two of the magiftrates to be prefentrat the fet- 
tling of them, I fliall not inveftigate the caufes 
-whence the privileges of the Engliih at Ham- 
V burgh, 
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burgh, both in civil and ecclefiaftical matters, 
ariie ; but confine myfelf to this general re- 
mark only, that whoever, on confidering the 
reception, the encouragement, and the more 
than friendly treatment which the Engliih meet 
with in foreign countries, cpm pares the re- 
ception and ftate of foreigners in London, 
who are of fervice to the Britifh trade, 
manufaiftures, arts, and fciences, cannot help 
ihrugging up his Ihoulders, and making fome 
obfcrvations, not of the mofl: favourable kind, 
on Britifli ideas of liberty, generoiity, and 
liberality. The reception and encouragement 
of foreign opera-dancers, fingers, fidlers, quack- 
-doftors, milliners, hair-dreffers, cooks, valets, 
and fuch gentry, I except of courfe ; fpr they 
have no reafon to complain. 

The coafting and the inland trade is of great 
confequence, and extremely advantageous. The 
former is carried on by a number of ihips of 
;various fizes : the fitting out, the vidkuailing, 
and the providing them with neceflfaries, cm* 
ploy a great number of hands, and fupport 
many families. -The feamen engaged in this 
trade, are faid to amount from fifty to fixty 
thoufand : it is therefore a great nurfery for 
Britifh failors, particularly the coal trade from 
Newcaftle to London. Some are of opinion, 

that 
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that the coafting trade would be rendered more 
flourifliing, if greater attention were paid to it 
by government. 

The inland trade> by which onq province 
communicates its products and manufactures 
to another, is generally carried on with ready 
money ; whereas the foreign trade confiftsmore 
jn exchanging and bartering commodities. It 
is pf greater moment than foreigners are aware 
of; and I cap explain this more particularly 
from what I have obferved in London. If a 
ftranger paffes through the flreets of that ex- 
tenfive metropolis^ he will be ftruck with afto- 
nilhment, when he fees the riches, and the va.. 
riety of innumerable kinds of merchandifes dif- 
played before his eyes, in thoulands of well 
fitted-up ftiops ; for I believe there is no city 
in the world which, in this refpedt, can be com- 
pared to London. But this ftranger's aftonifli- 
ment will increafe, when he obferves, that 
hardly any people enter thqfe Ihops to buy, a 
few, perhaps, excepted, wherein millinery, 
grocery, and fome other things are fold. He 
will be at a lofs how to account for the great 
expences the people are at, who keep thefe 
houfes and thefe (hops, which indicate riches, 
and feem to infinuate, that the owners of them 
are in eafy cireumftances at leaft, if not in af- 
fluence. 
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fluence. But it is oot the chance-cufiiCHncr 
that drops in, who fupports Ihops that betray 
fuch opulence : it is inland trade^ and the dU 
ftant market which furnifties numbers of buy-, 
ers, unperceived by him. that paffes through 
the ftreets of London. I have" been told, that 
there are no lefs than ian hundred and fifty inns 
in this metropolis, from whence innumerabie 
waggons, loaded with n^erchandifes, fct out 
daily, to carry them into various parts of the 
kingdom, and which afterwards return in the 
fame manner. Befides, a r^umber o( different 
canals have been made within theCc fifty j^ears, 
for the fake of inland navigation ; by which 
means, land -carriage to the amount of five hun- 
dred miks, when computed, is faved, and where 
one horfe can draw as much as forty on the 
high road, I remember when 1 firfl: came to 
London, that the print and piAure-fhops puz- 
zled me, when I faw numbers of fine prints, 
many of them elegantly framed and glazed, 
hung up, and exhibited at the windows, and 
from time to time new ones on different fub- 
je£ls. I faw numbers of people flaring at 
them, on palling the ftreets, but I hardly ever 
obferved any body going in to buy. It feemed 
incocnprehenfible to me, how foch Ihops, at fo 
^7& an expence, could maintain themfehres 
6 with- 
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•without any yifiblc cuftomers, till I gdt ad* 
quainted with an eminent print-feller, who, as 
I was informed, had acquired, within a few 
years, a great fortune by his bufinefs. He 
explained the matter to me, and cleared up 
what appeared to be myfterious, by telling me 
that he fold great quantities of goods in the 
country; that he fent them to Scotland, to 
Ireland, to the Eaft and the Weft-Indies, to 
America, and to other parts of the world ; dif- 
pofing on an average, weekly, five hundred 
pounds worth ; and that he paid the workmen 
whom he employed, every Saturday, at the rate of 
fixty pounds and upwards.- It is the fame with 
other Ihops, wherein other goods are fold, and 
where a ftranger wonders at the coftlinefs and 
variety of things he fees before him, without 
hardly perceiving a fingle purchafer. 

As I have juft been fpeaking of the retail- 
trade,, which is carried on in fliops^ I will 
mention a circumftance relative to it, which 
is not common in other countries. On the con- 
tinent, it is the cuftom of fhopkeepers to afk 
a price for what they fell, which will bear an 
abatement ; but in England many of the fhop- 
keepers will make no abatement in the price 
which they firft demanded. This, indeed, is 
the pradtice of fhopkeepers of the beft credit, 

and 
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^d of thofe who are fuppofed to be the moft 
adiuated by principles of integrity. A ftrangcr 
t)r a foreigner, who can hardly (peak the lan- 
guage, will be perfeftly fafe in fuch Ihops from 
being overcharged ; whereas, on the contrary, 
upon the continent, in fuch inftances, too 
much advantage is taken. The practice, how- 
ever, which prevails in England, to make no 
abatement, does not always, I believe, proceed 
from fuch commendable motives of honefty 
and integrity, as are to be met with in fome 
fliopkeepers. I have been told, that thofe who 
deal in the fangie commodities, frequently agree 
among themfelves about the price for which 
they will fell, without making afterwards any 
abatement, though the buyer may think it ex- 
orbitant. It may be ealily fuppofed, that in the 
council where thefe prices are fixed, juflice and 
equity do not always prefide* The fplendid 
manner in which many fliopkeepers live, and 
the fliort time in which fome of them acquire 
fortunes, are proofs that fuch a fuppoGtion, in 
many inftances, is not ill-founded. Among 
themfelves they fell, as it is called to the trade, 
a fifth, nay even a fourth part cheaper than to 
others ; from which it appears, that they look 
upon twenty ^^r cent, as a very reafonable pro- 
fit. It muft, however, be admitted, that froni 
Vol. I. O the 
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the high rents of fliops, thie heavy ta'ies aixt 
other expences, confiderable profits on fome 
articles feeni to be neceffitry. Bankrnptcies 
are notwith'ftanding very common, and the 
London Gazette is always full of threm* 
The credit which is giveli, and which is the 
offspring, fometifnes of the defire of gainy 
fometimes of preffing neceflities, fometimes'of 
both, is almoft incredible. Hence many who, 
by means of mere credit, fet our from nothings 
return to the fame fituation again,- otily v^rith 
the honour of having appeared in the Grazette, 
with the lofs of chafafter, anci frequently with 
tTie fligma of havihrg defrauded others. IFhere 
are inftances, where an ioneftman, by accu- 
mulated misfortunes, becomes a btoktupt, and 
meets with the pity and cotopaffioti of every 
one pofleffed of the feelings- 6f hcltnanity ; but 
it can hardly ever be faid, thkt thoifc are -to be 
ranked among thefe unfortunate pcrifons,. who 
upon mere credit, ami upon liazardy venture 
upon bufinefs, the ruinouis and dithohoutable exit 
of which they might have preflifted t^ them- 
felves, witliout being poflTcffed of a fpirit of pro- 
phecy. There is another great evil, s^rifing frckft 
that unbounded and really deftruiJtive Credit, 
more predominant in England than in any dtlier 
country, which goes under the xiamc of bad 

book- 
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ook '■debts. A tradefman atid a merchaQt find 
r^at loffes at the end of the year, whjch orl- 
inate molily in the credit they have given. 
b make them up, they charge the honeft cyf- 
>iner fo highly, that he is to pay for the 
[lave, and indemnify them for venturing to 
ve credit to a perfon whom they trufted^ per- 
ips on no other account but becaufe they 
danced the debt of one op whom they could 
jpepd, with that of another whofe honefty w^s 
)ubtfuK Many a man of principle, and qf 
bftance, is joftled in the ftreets by a perfon 
tter drefled than himfelf, who adopts airs of 
nfequence, AVhqfe draper's, taylor*s, fnoc- 
aker's, and other tradefmen's bills, he in part 
[charges, becaufe the other does nor, and he 
mfelf happens to be one of their good cuf- 
ners. This certainly, without impropriety, 
ly be called bardfhip; for the man of cha- 
ier is not only over- rated and lofes his mo- 
jr, but he is even deprived of the fatisfad:ion 
beip^ diftinguifhed from the knave, who, 
means of credit, appears, by his ejcpenfive 
y of living, and his more elegant drefs, the 
:ter man and the man of fubftance, though 
has no juft claim to either. I know that 
ngs iimilar to thefe are to be met with in 
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bankruptcies in England, want great refornia- 
tion. We certainly manage thefe matters bet^ 
ter 6n the continent. 

It is faid, that nearly 8000 ihips are em- 
ployed in the Englifh commerce, and that half 
of it i^ confined to the port of London, For 
the fecurity of the merchant, the bed inftltu- 
tutions for infurances are made. There are 
feveral public ones, by charter from governr 
ment, and private infurances are fo common, 
that numbers of infurance -brokers get their 
livelihood by this kind of bufinefs, and fome 
even acquire fortunes by it. 

To promote and to facilitate commerce, a 
public bank, under the name of the Bank of 
England, was eftablifbed in the year 1695. 
The queflion has be^n frequently agitated. 
Whether the inftitution of a bank be Beneficial 
to a country or detrimental ? Thofe who pre- 
tend to have iqveftigated this matter mpft mi- 
nutely, are of opinion, that it is profitable for a 
poor, but not for a rich country. I fliall not 
prefume to decide on this queftion j but I con- 
fefs, that I do not fee how England in her pre- 
fent fituation could well be without a bank and 
paper currency, though the Englifh themfelves 
look upon their country as a rich one, and 
other nations do the fame. It has been alleged, 

O 3 ,in 
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in commendation of the eftablifliment of th* 
bank of England, that, by its means, the cir- 
culation of money is promoted, the intereft of 
It lowered, and the value of landed property 
raifed ; that public credh and the ftrength 
of government is thereby increafed. This laft 
affertion is certainly true; for the nerves of 
government are grown ftronger, by multiplying 
ready money by means of bank notes, whafe 
value is made equal to gold and filver* 
There are, however, not wanting perfons who 
arc of opinion, that this ftrength is only ex- 
ternal, and that there would be no faving fuch 
an edifice of paper wealth, if it fhould once 
happen to catch fire. They feem to think, 
that this paper credit, by internal corrfmotions, 
or by being extended too much, might be 
fhaken even to ruin, and that the ftrength of 
the ftate, derived from fuch ideal riches, might 
unexpeftedly be annihilated by a political palfy. 
It is to be hoped, and to be wiihed, that thofe 
who entertain fuch ideas may be in the wrong ; 
though it cannot be denied, that the bank 
would be under a necelfity to flop, if only 
three fourths of its notes were prefented for 
payment within a week. Hitherto, however, 
the credit of the Bank of England has been 
unfhaken, and its notes are, without hefitation, 

deemed 
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•dc^nied equal to ready money, and received a$ 
fuch, not only in the Brii;iib dom^inions, bm 
alfo in many part^i of the continent. 

The Bank is. a corporation^ and in fome reP- 
jpeds to be confidcred as a trading coiippaay. 
The governtnqiu bufinefs, ^s far as it relat^Sj to 
the public funds, to loans^ to the payment of 
the various dividends, tp the keeping of the 
account-books, and to many other of thefe 
public concerns, is tranfafted at thc Bank, 
for which the company has, from government, 
a very handfome yearly income. The Bank 
likewife, advances money upon the fecurity of 
ftock and lottery tickets; it keeps a difcount* 
office alfo, by which it i^ faid to gain annually 
above 600,000 1. Great care is taken that both 
the drawers and indorfersi of fuch bills may be 
unexceptionable, and frequently fome on th^. 
beft houfes will be rejected, apparently from 
partiality and mere caprice. There i? likewife 
a bullion-oSice, where gold and filver isbpught, 
and the Bank takes care to buy it at an inferior 
price tp that which is given by refiners. From 
thcfc refources, ai;i4 fo^^ others, fuch as tl^eir '. 
eftates, their funds, their favings in manage- 
ment, the annual income of the company is 
eftimated at more than 900,00c 1. and fome 
even will make it a millipq. If this be true, 

O 4 and 
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and if their dividend, as it is afferted, amounts 
to little more than 500,000 1. there muft be 
every year an oveVplus of at leaft 400,000 U 
The true ftate, however, of the Bank of Eng- 
land, is wrapped up in myfterious darknefs ; 
and I have been told, that even not all the di- 
reftors themfelves are admitted behind the cur- 
tain, or Ihewn the caves of Plutus, where the 
treafures of the company are depofited. So 
little is the Bank inclined to let the amount of 
its notes be known,- that w^hen the minifter 
lately laid a tax upon all notes and bills of ex- 
change, by fubjedting them to a (lamp, the 
company offered to pay 1 2,000 1. annually, in- 
ftead of having their bills ftamped, which was 
accepted. Various are the opinions concerning 
the amount to which the bank iffues its notes ; 
but the public will always remain in uncer- 1 
tainty with regard to this point. Some havef 
contended, that the value of thofe that are in th( 
hands of the public, exceeded fifty millions ; butj 
I am, at prefent, of opinion, that thofe adf 
proach more^ nearly to the truth, who fix tM 
funi at about twenty ; which, indeed, isi 
great deal, confidering that the bullion in w 
kingdom amounts but to five and twenty 1^ 
lions. It appears, from the nature of the b| 
bufinefs, that the number and value of / 
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circulating bank-notes cannot, at all times, be 
equal ; but may differ, even to the amount of 
millions, at different periods ; and that the fum 
of ready money, which circulates in the king- 
dom, is by means of thefe bank-notes almofl: 
doubled. 

When, in the ye^r 1780, the great riots 
happened in London, and the Bank was threat- 
ened to be plundered, the company applied to 
government for a guard of foldiers to protect 
them, in cafe of fimilar inftances, which was 
granted. From that time, likewife, doubk: 
fets of books are faid to have been kept, and 
one of them, as I have been informed, is every 
evening depofited in the Tower. 

Befides the bank of England, there arc a 
great number qf private banking-houfes in 
JL/^ndon, and in the country. I have often 
wondered how they all can fubfift, and fome 
of them acquire great fortunes, fince the bank- 
ing bufinefs is rather an expenfive one. They 
pay, however, no intereft for the money they 
are intruded with; and it is owing to th€ large 
fums belonging to rich people, which they 
keep often for a long time in their hands, that 
they indenmify themfelves for their trouble 
and expences, and acquire fortunes. Foreign- 
ers, who are not much accuftomed to the 

fight 
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fight of great quantities of gold-coin, will 
be ftruck with amazement, when they fee bow 
unconcernedly, in bankers-ihops, guineas are 
thrown in large Ihovels on the counter, and 
paid away with as much quicknefs and feem- 
ing indifference, as a fliop-kecper at Bremen 
wiU count his little groats, or a French WJ^•• 
ck^nd his fols. Perhaps the two latter are as 
much pleafed, when they fee a heap of their 
brazen coin before them, as an Engliihman 
may be, when he beholds a fbovel full of 
gold, being ufed to the fight of it : fo much 
human happinefs and plcafure depend on ig- 
norance and opinion, on cuftom and educa- 
tion. 

It is natural, when I am treating of what 
relates to commerce, to mention duties and 
cuftoms; and I will, therefore, add a few 
words on this fubjefl:. In no country can they 
be greater than in England ; no where can 
they be exadted with more rigour ; no where 
are they made more burthenfoaie to a mer- 
chant. Cuftom-houfe officers and cxcife-men, 
are in no country whatever the beft clafs of 
people, or fuch as are much liked, or greatly 
beloved ; and I am certain, that this is the 
cafe in England, in a very eminent degree. 
Their number is immenfe ; and though there 

are 
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are, undoubtedly, fome good and worthy pcr- 
fons among them, yet the greater part confifts 
of people, wba never were much inclined 
.tp be ufeful to fociety by their induftry and 
application. The falaries which they receive 
from government, are but finall, and, there- 
fore, they fupply the reft of their wants, and 
of their fupport, according to the cuftom of 
fuch people, by various means, which are not 
altogether calculated to conciliate the favour of 
thofe, who, on account of mercantile bufinefs, 
have to do with them. Moreover, fince they 
depend almoft entirely on government, they 
are, when capable of voting, under the ne* 
ceffity of being, on ele(flion bufinefs, on that 
fide which they are dire£ted to fupport. Hence 
it may be explained, why their number is 
rather increafed than leffened *. In the year 
1774, the duties colleded in the different 
ports in England and Scotland, amounted to 
about two millions and a half; but fince the 
contraband trade has been greatly checked, 
within thefe few years, the amount of du- 

* It ought to be remembered, that this, and the fore- 
going, was written before the new regulations, in regard 
to their falaries, fees, perquifues, and right of voting, were 
made in parliament. 

ties 
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ties is much increafed '. To fapport the 
number of cuftom-houfe officers, no lefs a fum 

, than half a million is faid to be required ; and 
if the fees and perquifites, which tbefe people 
demand of merchants and travellers, that go to 
or come from foreign countries, are but mo- 
derately calculated, more than 250,000 pounds 
may be added. According to Bufching*, the 
whole of the annual ftate-expenditure in Den- 
mark, amounts not quite to 700,000 pounds, 
Englilh money; and the income, as I have 

' already mentioned in another place, to a mil- 
lion. In England, therefore, to fupport the 
cuftom-houfe officers, requires greater expence 
than a kingdom ! 

Merchandifes, which are imported with a 
view to export them again, muft, neverthelefs, 
pay the duties, and are kept in fafe cuftodyin 
the king's warehoufes, till they are Ihipped 
fpr exportation again : but fince the price of 
many, particularly of the produce of the Weft- 

3 In the year 1788, ihey amounted to 3,714,477 pounds* 
•—According to the parliamentary journals, in the year 1 604, 
under James I. they were altogether no more than 127,000 
ponnds, of which the port of London alone farnilhed 1 10,060 
pounds. Harness Hiil. of Eng. voK vi. p. 23. 

* Geography, vol. i. parti, p. 31. Carman edition, 
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India iflands, and Eafli-India goods, would be 
enormous, and prevent their being bought in 
foreign markets, if the high duties remained 
on them, a draw-baclc is allowed by govern- 
ment, that the exporters may be enabled to fell 
thefc goods at the fan\e price as other nations. 
Government muft do this from neceflity, but 
it certainly gains honour by the bounties which 
are granted by parliament, on the exportation 
of feveral produce? of induftry, to encourage 
agriculture and manufa<ftures. It will, how- 
ever, even in this refpedt, happen, th^t fome- 
times the general good is facrificed to private 
intereft : I fhall quote only one inftance. Some 
years ago, during the late war, ravy fugars, 
from the Englilh Weft - India iflands, were 
fcarce, and very dear. The London fugar-re- 
finers, moftof them Germans, could hardly, at 
high prices, fupply the Engliih market, much 
lefs were they able to work for exportation. 
At one time they were even under a neceflity 
to work only fome days in the week, for want 
of raw fugars, notwithftanding great quantities 
of prize-fugars were carried into Englilh ports. 
They applied to parliament to permit part of 
the prize-fugars to be fold, that they might 
be enabled to carry on their bufinefs with more 
vigour ; but the Weft-India planters and 
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merchants, wHhing to have the home-market^ 
as ufual, to themfelves, and to keep up the 
high prices, which to them were a fource of 
great gain, they rendered the petition of the 
fugar - refiners ineffedual. The confequence 
•was, that foreigners had (iigar cheaper than the 
Englifli : that the fugar-refiners were obliged 
to let their work (land ftill for fome days in 
the week, and that the planters, together with 
the Weft-India merchants, grew rich. Thus the 
good intentions of the legiHature are obftrudted ; 
and, to gratify the felfilhnefs of a few, many, 
nay, fometimes the whole public, become 
•fufferers. 

I cannot help obferving, that this wife and 
learned nation have thought proper to lay heavy 
duties on all foreign learning, which is import- 
ed in books at the cuftom-houfe, and is paid 
for by the weight. A ponderous, dull folio, 
is of far greater value in the cuftom-'houfe 
fcales, than genuine wit and true refinement 
contained in a neatodtavoor duodecimo. That 
Englifh books printed or reprinted on the con- 
tinent, fhould be prevented, by a heavy duty, 
from being imported, to the detriment, of Eng- 
lllh authors, printers, bookfellers, or bookbind- 
ers, is very juft and neceflltry ; but I do not fee 
any reafon^for making the importation of foreign 

6 pub- 
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publications, which are never republifhed in 
England, fo extremely coftly, difficult, and 
troublefonie. This is an impediment thrown 
in the way of the progrefs of learning, and a 
hardfliip under which the learned themfelves 
are laid. At the cuftom-houfe fo little indul- 
gence, even in trifles, is to be met with, tlvat, 
if the whole of the duty, amounts but to a 
penny, which would be readily paid fix times 
ever, it is to be entered in the mod expeniive 
manner. I remember that fome years ago, tv/a 
little German pamphlets, of the fize of an 
Englifli Magazine, in a blue cover, were fent 
to me from Hamburgh, and a ihip-broker, on 
feeing them dired:ed to me, drew up, without 
my knowing it, a petition that they might 
be delivered, which he prefented at the cuftom- 
houfe, where they, however, were ordered to 
be entered. The broker told me, that the 
duty, according to the weight of the pamph- 
lets, would hardly amount to a half-penny, and 
the cuftom-houfe fees to about five Ihillinors* 
As the original value of both pamphlets 
was only fifteen pence, I took the advice of 
]^rudcnce and oeconomy, and facrifiqed fifteen 
pence to fave five Ihilljngs, and a great deal 
of trouble befide<:, by leaving my pamphlets 
in the hands of the cuftom-ho-ufe officers. Here^ 

indeecj. 
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indeed, is great room for juft and pertlndnt 
remarks ; but I will abftain from making 
them, and only afk two queftions : — Firft, Is a 
man, who ought to pay only four pence orfix 
pence duty, which the law requires, bound in 
juftice ^nd equity, to lofc five fhillings in fees, 
if he wifhes to receive his property ? Second- 
ly—Should no diitindion be made between 
things, particularly tdfling ones, entered at the 
cuflom-houfe, upon oath, for a man^s owrv 
uie, and thofe brought in for fale and com- 
merce ? Indeed, the Mufes will never pro- 
nounce a panegyric on any cuftom-houfe what- 
ever, much lefs on that in London. I have 
been told, that a learned foreigner had invent- 
ed a mathematical inftrument, of which the 
great Newton entertained a high opinion, 
and had formed great expectations. The 
Royal Society received one as a prefcnt, and 
fir Ifaac hearing of its arrival, was fo eager to 
fee and fecure it, that he himfclf haftened to 
the cuftom-houfe, to fetch it away. The duty 
it was fubjeft to, w^is to be paid ad valotemy 
gnd the prefident of the Royal Society being 
afked how much its value might be, an- 
fwered, contrary to his ufual manner, with 
fome warmth ; H^'bat do you mean ? Do you 
think I could of certain its value ? It is of immenfe 
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Value. Upon this, the cuflom-houfe officers 
fixed their own price, which was by faf 
more than the Royal Society thought it worth* 
However, the duty was paid, and the Society 
took care, that the great calculator Ihould 
never afterwards tranfadt their cuftom-houfe 
bufinefs. 

In whatever country the duties, with which 
commerce is burdened, are high, contraband 
trade will be carried on accordingly. I have 
before obferved, that in no country cuflom- 
houfe duties are higher, and exaded with 
more rigour, than in'^England. The natural 
cbnfequence muft be, that fmuggling is no- 
where carried on with greater affiduity and 
fpirit, and with a higher hand, than on thfe 
coafts of Great Britain. She can give the beft 
leiTons to thbfe who have the management of 
duties and excife, not to hurt, or even to ruin 
the ftate or its ftrength, by a far-extended 
greedinefs, and by oppreffions. Neceffity and 
hope of gain render people ingenious, artful, 
bold, and enterprizing. The man aded very 
abfurdly, who had a hen that laid golden eggs, 
and who, after killing her, cut her up, to 
enrich himfelf the fooner. In England, .fad 
experience. In this refpedt, has taught heir 
minifters of finances more wifdom, and a be- 
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ginning has been made to check the fmug- 
gling trade, by lowering fome of the cuftom- 
houfe dories; by which means both the 
ftate and the honeft tradefman, are becomt 
jgainers. 

It is aftoniihmg, and hardly credible, to 
-what an extent, and with what fucccfs, the 
fmuggling trade has been carried on-, within 
thefe few years. Ships from thirty to three- 
hundred tons, which carried from fix to four 
and twenty guns, were employed in it, and 
navigated by bold failors, from twelve to a 
hundred ^* The king^s Ihips, fitted out againft 
the fmugglirrg trade, which carry feldom more 
than ten or twelve guns, were unable to en^ 
gage any of the larger fmuggling veflTels, and 
were obliged to Iheer off^ when they happen- 
ed to come in fight of themr They have even 
been purfued, attacked, and funk by them; 
or, if they were taken by the fmuggler, the 
crew of the king*s fliips have been made pri- 
foners, and difmiflTed afterwards, when the 
fmuggler had depofited his goods in fafety. 
Formerly, there were no lefs than about a 
hundred and twenty of the great fmugglmg 

^ Reports from the committee^ appointed to inquire into 
Ac illicit pradtices ufed in defrauding tlie xevenue. Lon- 
don, 1784. 
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Veflels, and very near two hundred of the 
fmaller ones. The number of both has di^ 
minifhed> fince a new method of checking 
the fmuggling trade^ as much as poflible^ 
has been adopted by government, under th^ 
fandlion of parliament. 

Tea, wine, brandy^ and other forts of 
fpirits, tobacco, Eaft-India goods, cambricks, 
lace and lilks, are the common merchandife 
for fmugglers. Their principal veffels made, 
perhaps, fix or eight voyages in one year to 
the coaft of France, or Flanders, and return** 
ed thence always deeply laden.- Since the 
larger veffels are well provided with guns> 
they often take fmaller ones of their trade 
under their protection ; and if a cuftom-houfe 
cutter happens to meet them, the greater 
fmuggling veffel begms an engagement, to 
give the fmaller ones time and opportunity 
to efcape, and to provide for their fafety. 

The contraband traders having agreed about 
the fignals at fea, with their friends on the 
coaft, the latter affemble in great numbers, 
with various forts of weapons, as foon as thefe 
fignals are given, and oblige the cuftom-houfc 
officers, if they ftiould prefent themfelves, to 
be mere fpeftators, unlels they are fupported 
by the military. In this cafe, however, the 
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fmugglers, who are on land, give fignals to 
thofe at fea, to ftreteh about twenty miles 
higher on the coaft, where they generally, 
during the night, land their goods, whilft their 
friends on Ihore immediately fet about pro- 
viding for the fecurity of them<* Wag- 
gons, pack-horfes, and every thing is ready 
to carry the landed merchandifes to the 
places of their deftination, which are moftly 
the villages round about London, whence, 
during the night-time, the metropolis is pro- 
vided. Nay, I have frequently feen, on the 
public roads leading to London, at mid-day, 
gangs of fmugglers, beeween fifteen and 
twenty, mounted on the beft horfes, pro- 
vided with piftols and cutlaiTes, carrying their 
contraband goods behind their faddles ia 
packages, and fufficiently refolute to repel 
any excife or cuftom - houfe officers, who 
ftiould attempt, to flop them. If thefe fhould 
happen to have foldiers along with them for 
afTiflance, bloody • engagements will enfue, 
and many on both fides will lofe their lives. 
. This contraband trade is carried on not 
only as a kind of warfare, but likewife as 
a well-regulated commercial bufinefs. There 
is not only regular book-keeping, but even 
proper riders are fent about, from time to 

time. 
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time, in their refpedive diftridts, to take com- 
miffions* The freight, and even the infurance, 
is fettled by them, in cafe any perfons fhould 
not be inclined to run the rilk, fearing that 
their goods might be feized, Thofe who do 
not infure, get their commodities generally for 
half the price which they coft when they are en* 
tered at the cuftom-houfe, and the duties pro- 
perly paid. Thofe who infure have them de- 
livered for about two thirds. 

The . lowering of the duties on tea and 
coffee, on wine, brandy, rum, and other fpirituous 
liquors, has greatly checked Smuggling, and 
increafed the revenues of government, by 
cuftom - houfe duties ; but the contraband 
trad^ is, notwithftanding, carried on briikly. 
The cuftom - houfe officers may, indeed, in 
great meafure, prevent fmuggling on the ar- 
rival of packet-boats and Ihips that enter a 
port; but their efforts againli thofe power- 
ful fmuggling veffels, and their affociates 
on fhore, whom I have mentioned, are weak. 
It is, J^ikewife, very difficult to prevent that 
kind of fmuggling, which is carried on by 
filhingrboats at fea. Goods, particularly fuch 
^s are bought at the fales pf the Eaftrl^dia com- 
pany, and which, on exportation, receive a 
draw-back, are frequently, by thefe fifhing- 
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boats, or forhe other fmall veffels, that wait on 
purpofe at a little dlftanc^ from the coaft, 
brought back in the night time, and fold of 
courfe cheaper, than thofe which have not had 
the benefit of a drawback. 

How much the contraband trade has increaf^ 
cd, and how expenfive it is for government to 
prevent it, appears from the number of king's 
Ihips, which amount to more than forty, and 
which are cruifing on the Britilh coaft, merely 
to watch the foiuggling veffels. Some of theni 
approach the rank of frigates, and to keep up 
^ proper force ^gainft fmugglers, requires no 
lefs than 4235 feamen, and more than 220,000 1, 
to maintain them. 

On the coaft of Scotland, contraband trade 
is carried on more brifkly than on the Englift, 
Smuggling vefleis are continually going back-? 
wards and forwards, between the eaftern coaft 
of Scotland and that of Holland, and Flanders, 
between Copenhagen, CJothenburg, and other 
places. They fetch rum, French and other forts 
of brandy, wine, and tea. The worft is, that 
this kind of traffic is carried on not by barter, 
but with ready money, fome Englilh wool per-r 
hap9 excepted, though its exportation is prohif 
bited under fevere penalties. The Faro-iflands 
in the North, are wtU fitviated for carrying on 2^ 
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contraband trade between Denmark and Scot- 
land ; and I have been informed, that it is 
done pretty brifkly. At the weftern inlands, 
which belong to Scotland, veflels occafionally 
* arrive from Virginia, for the purpofe of fqiug- 
gUng tobapco ; and by large rowing-boats, a 
contraband trade is kept up between Scotland 
and Ireland. The fifhing-veffels on the Scotch 
coaft are Hkewife very ufeful to fmugglersi. 
For the fake of contraband trade focieties are 
formed in the north of Scotland, who have al- 
ways horfes, waggons, and a number of peo- 
ple ready on the eoaft to be inftantly at hand, 
when fmuggling veflels appear at fea, and give 
iignals for landing ' goods. Should there b^ 
any danger on account of cuftom-houfe offi- 
cers, a number of refolute failors and others, 
convey the goods up the country till they are 
fafely depofited. 

Within thefe few years, tea h^s been one qf 
the principal articles for fmpggUng; becaufe 
high duties and,excife were indqcenients to it. 
The original price of tea, as it is bought in 
China, is but trifling, though in pngland the 
confumer pays, for the nioft common fort of 
tea, at the rate of an huqdred fer Wtt. ^. If 

9 It ought to be remembered, that this was written before 
the commutation- adl was made. 
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r therefore, the fmuggler buys it duty free, and 
fells It again for half the price, which a grocer 
who has paid the duty fells it for, he may be 
fure of gaining at lead forty per cent, by it. 
This, indeed, may be called encouragement 
to get riches by fmuggling, and an inducement 
to profecute it, held out by the government. 

The cpnfumption of tea in England is afto- 
nilhing ; it is three times greater than that of 
all the reft of Europe put together. Some 
years ago the Eaft-India company ufed to im- 
port annually not much lefs than fix millions 
of pounds of tea from China : at prefent, fincc 
the commutation-tax haS taken place, the quan- 
tity is doubled. Millions of pounds, befides, 
are even now fmuggled in j and I do not doubt, 
but that, notwithftanding all the vigilance of 
.cuftom-houfe and excifc-ofiicers, fome millions 
of pounds of leaves, grown on Ihrubs and trees 'i 

in England, are ufed to adulterate and to mix 
with the tea that is imported from China. 

The rage of tea-drinking among all ranks 
of people in England, is beyond concep- 
tion. Two hundred years ago nobody in Eu- 
rope was acquainted with the ufe of this drug, 
which is now numbered among the neceffarics / 
of life, even of poor people in England, par- 
ticularly ^mong women. . Whoever confider^. 
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ivith fome attention, this enormous tea-drink- 
ing in a political view, and with regard to the 
health of thofe that ufe themfelves to it, can- 
not but join with Dr. Tiflbt ' in opinion, that 
it would be one of the greateft benefits that 
could be bellowed upon all Europe, if the im- 
portation of tea from China were prohibited. 
But this certainly will not be done in England, 
at leaft not very fpeedily. Tea-drinking is 
now not only a fafliion, but it is a fettled cuf- 
torn, and not eafily aboliflied. Befides, it is 
to fome people, for certain purpofes, extreme- 
ly beneficial. Government, by means of du- 
ties, and the excife on tea, raifes about 1,200,006 
pounds annually from all clafles of people. 

The Eaft-India company alfo cannot but great- 
ly recommend tea-drinking, for it gains great 
films of money by it ; and what would grocers 
do, if it were not for the confurtiption of tea ? 
Dr. Tiflot, as a philanthropift and a phyfi* 
cian, may declare againft its importation into 
Europe ; but he will find very few London 
phyficians on his fide. T)ie Engliih are very 
much inclined to nervous diforders, which, for 
the benefit of apothecaries, chemifts, and doc- 
tors, are much promoted by the tea-leaves, or 

" On the Pifeafes of Literary Perfons, p. 120, German 
Edit, 
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at leaft by the warm wtjter that accompanies 
them. The bakers, and thofe who deal in 
butter, would likewife exclaim againft the non- 
importation of tea ; for the Englifti fay, that 
drinking tea, without eating with it, is very 
unwholfome. In cottages, therefore, and in 
, the kitchen among fervants, a^ well in the par- 
lour and d,rawing-room, tea is never ferved 
without the affiftance of bread and' butter. Po- 
liticians, philofophers, and patriots, talk and 
write of the necefHty of alleviating the burdens 
of the people ; and yet they do not feem much 
to regard, that more than a million of pounds 
fterling is levied by a tax on tea. They urge 
the neceflity of keeping the money in the 
country, and yet feem to be but little concerned 
that the Eaft-India company fends, annually, at 

> leaft a million in pure filver to China, for 
the purchafe of little leaves. They prove the 
obligation which government is under to pre- 
fervc the health of the people ; and yet-do not 
care how much tea-drinking is encouraged, 

. though eminent phyficians have aflertcd that 
it corrodes the nervous fyflem of the body, 
and weakens the conftitution. But, whoever 
has in the leaft obfcrved, how much wife theo- 
retical inftrudions are praifed, and how little 

they are generally pradtifed, will not wonder, 
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that, notwithftanding all reafoning againft the 
importation of tea, it is not only continued, 
but annually increafed ; that the monopoly of 
the Eaft-India company is fupported, and that 
very few people grumble at the heavy taxe^ 
which they are to pay, becaufe they muft drink 
tea. Whoever is diflatisfied with the commu-. 
tation;tax, or wilhes to leffen his contribution 
towards it, very compofedly pays for the (lop-- 
ping up of his windows, and thinks he has 
gauied a vid:ory over the tax-makers, by ex-r 
eluding the rays of light from his dwelling. 
The minifler in the mean time fmiles at the 
little revenge, which they take at their own 
cxpence, by depriving themfelvcs of day-light. 
J^e is happy, that the generality of thofe who 
pay taxes are but indifferent calculators ; other- 
wife they would have found out how well 
this commutation tax is adapted to incrcafe the 
revenues. The minifter, when he firft brought 
the bill for this tax into parliament, calculated 
the importation of tea by the Eaft-India com-^ 
pany, at that time, to amount to five millions 
and a half Qf pounds in weight, which pro-? 
duced to .government annually, in. entries, 
750,000 1. fterling. He aflerted, that by iower-f 
ing the duties this fum would be reduced to- 
1 6o;,cool. ; but acknowledged, at the fame time, 

that 
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that the new produce of the additional window- 
tax would amount to 900,000 L He owned, 
therefore, that government, by facrificing not 
full half a million, on lowering the duties, 
gained, inftead of it, by the commutation-tax, 
more than a million* 

It fliould farther be remembered, that the 
Eaft-India company, on account of the lower- 
ing of the duties on tea, and checking the 
fnfkUggliQg of it, is enabled to imiX)rt almoft 
double the quantity that it did before ; and 
that, of courfe, the duties which it pays to 
government are nearly doubled alfo^. The mi- 
ciftcr, therefore, got by his bill, very near a 
million and a half of revenue for tea-drinking j 
and the generality of tea-drinkers fcemed to 
trouble themfelves very little about his, or the 
Eaft-India company's profits. Rejoicing that 
they could buy teas for about a third lefs than 
before, they forgot the commutation-tax, and 
gloried in the liberty of blocking up their 
windows. I own that I expeSed great marks 
of difcontent when the commutation- tax was 
introduced; but nothing more happened than 
what I have mentioned. 

Smuggled goods, after being feized, are 
publicly fold at the cuflom-houfes, without 
iiuties ; but generally at fuch high rates, that 

it 
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it may be faid duties Were included* Some 
contraband goods are not to be fold at all, but 
by law ordered to be burnt. Foreign embroid- 
eries of gold and filver are particularly fubjedt 
to furnifh materials for this flrange kind of bon- 
fire's. I faw' once among many other elegant 
and precious things, which were condertined 
to the fire, a very fine fur, embroidered with 
gold, and lined with the mod beautiful fables- 
Somebody offered to a cuflom-houfe officer, 
who was to fee judgment upon the condemned 
goods executed, thirty guineas, if he would 
let him cut out the fables ; but he had no power 
to give fuch leave, tenipting as the offer was ; 
and the fine fables, though not contraband, 
were thrown into the flames, becaufe they had 
the misfortune to be fewed, as lining, under 
the embroidery. 
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IT might be expcfted, fince I have fpoken 
on trade and commerce in general, that I fhould 
fay fomething on manufactures in particular^ 
To be minute and circumflantial in thefe mat- 
ters, is very difficult, artd contrary to my in- 
tention. Among the Englifh themfelves, I have 
' heard complaints, that nothing fatisfa<5tory, 
and which could be depended upon, has been 
written upon this fubjed:, which requires infi- 
nite pains to become acquainted with, even tp 
a moderate degree. There happen, befides, 
within a few years, fo many alterations and 
changes in thefe things, that nothing, which 
is written about them, can remain true and 
certain for a long time. 

The principal Englifh manufadtures are thofe 
of wool, leather, flax, hemp, glafs, paper, 
porcelain, cotton, filk, lead, tin, iron, and fteeL 
Potteries, breweries, diftilleries, and cyder, 
may likewife be reckoned among the manufac* 
tories. 

I have feen many accounts of the eftimatc 
of the prefent value of the Britifli manufac- 
tures. They feem upon the whole to agree, 

though 
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' though they differ in trifles. Thefc eftimates 
run very high, and I muft confefs, that feveral 
articles which 1 have met vvithr in them, ap- 
peared to me, as they were ftaled, to be impro- 
bable ; though I do not prefume to difpute the 
truth of them. The woollen manufaftures arc 
valued by fome at fixteen millions and above ; 
thofe in leather at more than ten ; thofe in flax 
and hemp at two millions and a half; in (ilk a- 
bove three millions ; in glafs, paper, and porce- 
lain at a million and a half; in cotton, very near 
a million. In Ihort, it would not be difficult to 
produce a fum above fifty millions of pounds 
fterling, according to thefe calculations, as the 
eftimate of only the principal manufactures. 

It is faid, that about five millions of people, 
though this feems incredible, employ themfelves 
and are employed in them. Some get rich, others 
procure a livelihood, fuch as it is. Very near a 
million of people are engaged in the iron, lead, 
and tin, and a million and a half in the woollen 
manufadure. Suppofing each perfon thus em- 
ployed, earned, on an average, the whole year 
round, only fix pounds fterliirg, though fome 
earn thoufands, it would put thirty millions 
into circulation. 

This produce of Englifti induftry, paper, 

filk, and porcelain, perhaps, excepted, Is in 

great 
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great repute, and the preference which almoft 
every where is given to Englifii manufadtures 
againft thofe of othei; countries,^ is a fufficient 
proof of it ; though it feems as if this predi- 
lediion began to abate. Of late years it has 
been objected to Engliih manufactures, parti* 
cularly thofe in woollen, that they have de- 
creafed in their intrinfic value, notwithftand- 
ing the price of them has rifen* Some Eng-. 
lifli cloth-manufafturers with whom I have 
converfed on this fubjeft, h^ve acknowledged, 
that their cloth was not now of the intrinfic 
value which it was formerly, but that the de- 
mand for it was greater than formerly, and 
that therefore the prices were rifen. As for 
the increafed fale, it is, I fuppofe, to be un- 
derftood in regard to the Engliih market; 
which really is not furprifing. In former 
times, people of fome confequence and fortune, 
thought themfelves to appear very decently, if 
they had every year a new fuit of cloaths, but 
at prefent three and more are annually requir- 
ed by a man in a middling flation of life, who 
wi(hes to make what is called only a decent 
appearance. Befides the falhions alter in thefe 
days fo much, that a man can hardly wear a 
coat two months, before it is out of falhion. 
No wonder, therefore, that the clothiers find, 

that 
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thai: the demand of their manufad:ures has in^ 
crcafed, and that they, can even raife the price 
of them without exciting murmur, though 
their merchandife is of lefs intrinfic value. 
Thofe frequent changes of fafhion, in regard 
to drefs and furniture, are a great fupport of 
Britifli manufaftures ; they promote trade, 
and keep all forts of tradefmen employed; 
they increafe the pride, the wants, and the 
cares of families, and procure employment 
for others ; they are beneficial to govern- 
ment by impofts and taxes ; they are the prin- 
cipal links in thofe golden chains of folly, by 
which men, without knowing it, fuffer them- 
felves to be bound, and to renounce, infenfibly, 
their natural liberty and independence. 

The iron, fteel, and metal manufactures of 
Birmingham and Sheffield are fent to aimoft 
all parts of the globe. It is aftonifhing to fee 
how far the art is carried to leffen labour and 
time, to make difpatch, and by thefe means 
to be enabled to fell cheap. Watch-chains, 
buttons, knives, and thoufands of other things, 
are made with incredible facility; and pafs, 
within a Ihorttime, through fome hundred 
hands,, before they arrive to their perfe<ftion. 
No lefs than forty^ diflferent hands are bufied 
about the metal which, produces a needle* 

Yoi.h Q^ Chil- 
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Children, ' feven years oldj'' are employed ift 
Tome manufaftorie's, and may earn half a crown 
a week, wlilch in fome refpefts accounts for 
ithe cheapriefs of things manUfaftured, and 
liow it is that faniilies, notwithftatiding the 
apparently fmall wages of their labour, can 
maintain themfelves. 

Thefe manufadtories are diTpeffed over the 
whole kirtgdonri. In ' the Counties of Norfolk 

• • • ^ • ^ 

and Suffolk, in Ybrklhife, and in fotne weft- 
efn Counties, thofe in wool- arie fnoftly to be 
met with. Briftol has 'manufaftofies in glafs, 
and Staffotdlbire is known for its eatrheti- ware 

• • 

I 

and its potteries. Yet, I may fay; that almoft 
the founh part of fingliHi manufactories is in 
London and its ehVifbtts ; nay, of feme it 
feems as if they had theif h6me in the metro- 
polis. Watch-mak&fs, jewellers, gold andfil- 
Vcr-vVorkers, printers^ b6bk-binders, filk-wea- 
vers, and fugar-refineYs, arc particularly of""^ 
this number. This unequal propottloft be- 
tween the metropolis and the tt& of the wholes 
tountry, is no doubt detrimtntal. It needfe 
no arguments to prove, that the good qualit;^ 
of manufadures and theif cheapnefs cOntribut& 
greatly to their being demanded, and confe - 
quently promote the flouriihing of the mattu^ 
failures themfelvei. As to eheaptiefs, it li 
-'-' . ' - imj[)of- 
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impbflible to obtain that in London, where 
everything is excefflvely dear, and where, con*- 
fequently, the wages of the workmen muft be 
greater than in thofe parts of 'the kingdom 
whiefi are remote from the capital, and living, 
of courfe, muft be cheaper. Houfe-rent is al- 
moft double in London to what it is elfewhere. 
Fuel, to which fea-coals belong in particular^ 
is four, nay five times dearer than in the north- 
eth iand fome other parts of the kingdonK 
Moreover^ fome manuFadiories in London, 
render the neighbourhood where they are efta- 
bliflied unwholefome ; and the numberlefs op- 
portunities and bad examples for leading a dif- 
folute lifi, which ate hot fo frequent in diftant 

m 

parts of the country, too much infed: the 
workmen > and cbnfci4^eiitly promote poverty, 
illnefies, and mortality aitiong them. It would, 
therefore, undoubtedly be for the advantage 
of fiifeh mantifadories if they, by degrees and 
un^rceived, were removed into diftant and 
ch^apfer parts of thcJ country. To attempt any 
fuch thing quickly and forcibly, would be im- 
pt^deV^;, land, perhaps*, raife difturbances in 
Ltimdbn; but if . thfe owners themfelves did 
^ftabliih their mahuifa<ftories at a diftance from 
the liiettopolis, th^y would fooh find how be- 
ntfidal it would J>e to their workmen, and 

Q^a how 
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how advantageous to themfelvcs. The great 
improvements made, m later years, in regard to 
the carriage of goods by water> on canals, 
would grea|:ly facilitate fuch local alterations 
for the benefit of manufadories/ During my 
time, more than once, difturbances have arifen 
from the filk- weavers, which might have been 
of ferious confequences, becaufe they either 
were out of employ, or they juftly complained 
that fo many French filks were fmugglcd into 
the kingdom. Tiie Englifh filk manufadures, 
it is faid, do not equal the French, neither in 
richnefs nor beaiity of fwitterns, though they 
are proportionably higher in price. To free 
the Englifh filks at leaft from this laft objec- 
tion, it would greatly contribute towards it, if 
nianufadtories were eftabliihed in Yorkihire or j 

Cumberland, where already fome fuccefeful at- | 

tempts of that kind have been made. , Speaking f 

here of filks, I Ihall juft mention, that all raw filk / 

for the Englifli manufadtories is dearly bought 
in China, and other countries whofe natural / 
produce it is. The Engliih export their fine f 
and comfortable woollen cloth, which the / 
Turkilh and Afiatic ladies prefer to all their 
filks ; they import inftead of it the fpinnings I 
of foreign worms, to form a drefs of it, in f 
which they freeze, it bein^ ney^r calculated / 

. - for/ 

■ ' f 
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I 

for their clima:te. The wife might here a(k. 
Is it not ftrange, that peopk fliould give the 
preference to foreign things, for which they 
pay fo dearly, when they have thofe which are 
better, and more comfortable at home? But 
whoever would ferioully rertionftrate in fucl^ 
matters, where faihion has given its fanftion 
to folly, might be fure that the multitude, who 
care not for wifdom, would laugh at him as 
loud as at the dog that barked at the moon. 

It is faid of the Englifli, that they are not 
endowed with great talents, for invention j but, 
whoever has feen the manufadtories at Birming^ 
bam, and in many other places, will be eafily 
convinced, that fuch an affertion is to be made 
with caution ; and that they, certainly, are the 
moft ingenious to improve inventions already 
made, to render them more perfect. And if 
inventions are frequently owing to accidents, 
the improving upon them requires fometimes 
more ingenuity, and afliduous meditatiort, 
than the inveiltion itfelf. With more founda- 
tion, perhaps, it is faid, that the Englifli ma- 
nufafturers, particularly thofe who employ 
themfelves in articles of luxury, do it with lefs 
tafte than fome other nations, particularly their 
neighbours the French. It has been afferted,, 
that they (hew this want pf tafte much in their 

0^3 draw* 
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drawings, their defigns^ and patterns. For 
this rcafoa they have bejej^: obliged, either to 
procure tbefe tbipgs ftor^ ate^d^ or toi engage 
Frenchmen to work for theoj. Imyfelfhave 
known fome, who for: fuch purpofes were em-^ 
ployed and well paid by EBglifllL manuf;ew9:urer9 
in the cotton and calico-printing, or the fiIk-> 
weaving bufinefs. The royral academy of paint- 
ing, fculpturc, and archice^Stiire, was, fome 
y eara ago, inftittited foe the pijrpofe of removing 
this want, to make the principles of good tafte 
more known in England, and to form her ar-^ 
tifts after them. It has been remarked alfo, 
that fince the inftitution of this academy, the 
Englifh rnanufadtories have been benefited by 
it. The ma^nufafturers at Birmingham, efpe* 
cially thofe that ^re in the toy-bufinefs, have 
been very fuecefsful in, imitating the French; 
and the French themfelves have been gainers 
by it. The Englifli manufafturer works neater 
than the Frenchman, and when he has a pat- 
tern before hiiT^ to work by, he generally exe- 
cutes the copy in a more finilhed ftyle than the 
original itfelf ca^ boaft. Many Birmingham 
toys are fent over to Paris, where pretended 
Englifh connoifleurs will pay double the money 
for them, on a fuppoifition that they are French- 
made,and cpnfequently, as the produce of Parifian 

genius, 
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geji'ius^ fup^rior to any of London or Birming- 
ham. Qne of thefe qooQeitcd arbiteps of ^taft? 
had boijight: a fnufF-box at Paris, and returning 
to bis own country ^ flie wed it on paffing through 
Birmingham, to a manufadurer there. A$ 
a traveller of tallc ^Xid wpcrience, be aiked 
him with a kind of fgeer^ *< Why cannot you 
do thefe, things xxy an el^g^njt French gout lik< 

this ?**, How much n}ightyou pay for this box ? 

afeed thiB manufaQiurer,, modeftly. Only fouf 

- • • f - - • • ' 

L.pui5,, w.^? the anfwen ^\X% replied the Qther,. I 
fal4 t^i? jb!9x> and many ,more, to the man who 
haa fp grofsly itppofed ypon you, for only half » 
guiD^ea each.. Thia threw the connoifle.vir ipi:o ap 
i^s^niqdexate fi^t of laughter j upon which the ma* 
nufa&urer af^ed him, whether he wgqld perr 
niit bim to cut, the cgyer of thebpx, if he 
prefented him with another gf equal valiierand 
goodaetf§?. .Thi§ offer was accepted ; and, th^ 
manufedtw^r, on: tearing, part of the cover, 
fliewed bim his^ namctj and the placQ of his rQ- 
fidehce, which wa^scoiiceajed there. Thi& h^s 
been related to me . as a. real fad \ and the de- * 
ceptions of this, kind are, very numerous. 

It was once .propofed to have a commit- 
tee of overfeers over manufactories, who 
lliould take care, that the produce of them was ' 
of the requifite goodnefs and qualUy> becaure 

0^4 it 
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it has been bbferved, that foreigners have lef- 
fened their demands of Englilh manufkdures, 
becaufe their intrinfic value was not the fame 
as formerly. But as it has been objefted, that 
ifuch a kind of tribunal was inconfiftent with 
the liberty of a manufacturer and of trade,' it 
never was eftabliihed. I will not deny, that 
fometimes [the Englilh manufafturer will play 
his tricks, and that the intrinfic value of fome 
manufadtures is leflened; but I wife, at the 
fame time, in jufticeto the Englife, to fay, that 
they often deal in a very honourable manner, 
"Without any deceit, and without impofing in- 
ferior commodities upon their cuftomers, when 
they Jbave a right to expeft fuch as are of the 
b eft kind. But foreign dealers and merchants 
will fometimes give commiifions for goods of 
an inferior fort, and afterwards fell them as if 
they were of the beft, and charge the price 
accordingly. To prove this, L will mention 
only one inftance, which came within my own 
knowledge. German tradefmen, not ' of the 
moft honeft clafs, have given, orders for mak- 
ing callimancoes of an inferior quality, though 
they defired them to be made, as to outward 
appearance, as if they had been of the beft 
kind. Some manufafturers have rejefted fuch 
orders with difdain, as degrading their charac- 
ter; 
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teri others, perhaps, equally honeft, have, 
out of complaifaqte to their cuftonrers, com- 
plied with their defire, and leflened the price 
which they charged cohfiderably, thinking that 
- thofe abroad would do the fame, in regard to 
their cuftomer^ ; Which, however, they have 
not done ; but afked the fame price as if they 
* were the beft c^llimancoes ; and by thefe means 
injured the repute of fuch Englilh manufac- 
^u/es. In cafes like this, the Englifliman is 
certainly free from all kind of blame, and the 
German tradefiiian is the impoftor, who injures 
not only the manufadturer,' and the produce of 
his induftry, but wrongs alfo his own cuftomer. 
Befides, many foreigners, French, Germans, 
and others, have within fome years paft, come 
over to England as fpies, whofe intention was 
no other than to -be admitted, by means of 
letters of recommendation which they had ob- ^ 
tained, into Englilh manufadories ; and to 
take the advantage of Englilh honefty and 
opennefs, to examine the machines and tools 
of their invention, which they make ufe of, 
and to pry into the myfteries of their arts, that 
after having ftolen as much as they could, they 
. might return to their own country, and ^fta- 
blilh, in a very imperfedt manner, manufadures 
of the fame kind, the produce of which is 

fom6- 
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fometimes impofed upon the unwary for Eng-. 
XiSh^ Tpfucceed in fuch nefarious purppfesj^ 
thcyj though forbidden under great penalties^ 
f acice if they can, by means of great pro-* 
mifes, which are feidom kept^ Britilh artiijans 
to leave their country^ and to affift them in 
their new undertakings. Such tra^fadtions ^r^ 
certainly the moft unfair rthat can be met 
with in the commercial line ; and the Engjifh 
manufadurers. are ralher to be praifed thaa to 
'be blamed, if from motijifes of prudence, 
taught by difagre^able experience, they have 
of late looked iby upon fuch foreigners, and 
received them, even when recommended, with 
(^oldnef$ and miitruft. 

It is not many years fincc the Engliih 
have recovered from thofc prejudices^ which 
could not but obftruft the progrefs of manu- 
factures. One of them is that oppofition 
which was Ihewn againft the ufe of machines 
to fave labour, to render the work eafy, and 
to make difpatch. It was thought, that poor 
people were deprived by th?m of employment 
tog^in their bread, and that it was better to 
fet numbers to work than that one perfon, 
by means of a maehine, Ihould do with eafe 
the work of many, who were to be left idle. 
From' fuch a fuppofition a faw-mill, which was 

ercfted. 
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creSiedy about a hundred years ago^ near Iwon* 
don>y was denK>liihed again, that the labouring 
poor might not be deprived of employnient. 
UpcMi the fame principle, a tumult was ready 
to break out among the fpinners in Lancalhirey 
becaufe fome manufadurcrs waated to intra* 
duce a new invented wheel, conflrui^ted upoii 
fuch a plan, that one perfon could fpin Hx 
threads pf cotton at oa© time. Had it not 
been for fome men of (ei^fe, who topk pain5 
to perfuade and convince -t^fe people,- that it 
would be for their awn ii>terefl: and advantage 
to make ufe of this kind of fpJivning-wheels, 
they never would have fqffei^ed them to be in- 
troduced. At prefent, as I have bcei> inforaa-r 
cd, they are fp well convinced of the ufefulr 
nefs of them, and the folly of their prejudice, 
that, perhaps,, riots woujd enfue, if an atteaapt 
were made to prohibit them. All forts of ma- 
chines that can be beneficial are now introduc- 
ed, improved by time, and new ones invented. 
Mills, fct in motion by wind, water, fire, and 
fteam, are mpft ingenioufly conftrufted ; and 
moft fuccefsfuUy ufed to facilitate and acce- 
lerate various kinds of work. And, indeed, 
if the Englilh will fell their manufactures at 
as low prices as other nations, nay even cheaper^ 
it is, on aj:(;ount of the dearnefs of provifions 

6 and 
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and of labour, impoflible for them to obtain 
this end otherwife than by the ufe of ma- 
chines. The quicker, and the lefs expcnfively 
they can work, and the more they can finiib, 
without hurting the goodnefsof its quality, 
the cheaper they will fell, and of courfe difpofe 
of a greater quantity of goods. The manu- 
fadurer will employ a greater number of work- 
men, and pay them good wages ; he will bring 
money into quicker circulation, and fooner 
grow rich. However, notwithftanding all 
that I have faid in favour of the ufe of ma- 
chines, care Ihould be taken, that the poor 
are not deprived of labour, and one man not 
be fuffcred to enrich himfelf by fubftituting 
mechanical arts where induftry was before em- 
ployed, not caring whether the poor around 
him were ftarving for want of work. I have 
been told, that in fome inftances, the ufe of 
machines is carried fo far,- that where before 
fifty people were employed and obtained a 
maintenance, at prefent not five are wanted, 
becaufe the induftry of forty-five is fuperfeded 
by mechanifm. Humanity and government 
ihould in fuch inftances interfere, and either 
prohibit the too far extended ufe of machines, 
or devifc other ways and means to employ 
the induftry of the poor. I remember to have 

fomc- 
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fomewhere read, ^ that the famous father Tour* 
nemine, who lived In the beginning of this 
century at Paris, perfuaded himfelf of the pof- 
iibilicy of making a particular kind of organ, 
which, when played, would have the fame ef- 
fe<9: upon men as the beft eating and drinking ; 
that it would gratify the appetite, and give 
ftrength to the body. Suppofing that this 
fcheme of folly could fcrioully have been exe- 
cuted, and fuch organs ivere introduced into 
England, and come into general ufe, to the 
^reat detriment of taxes and cxcife, becaufe 
people could then difpenfe with eating and 
drinking, would the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer not have tried every means to pre- 
vent the ufe of fuch machines," becaufe he 
would foon have found his coffers empty? In- 
deed, the parallel, between the machines that 
deprive the poor of the means to get a liveli- 
hood, and that which, if it were poffible, 
would ftarve the minifter of finances, is a very 
true one ; only with this difference, that in the 
iirft inftance hnmanity would (hed tears, and in 
the other fmile at the death of the exeife. 

Another prejudice from which the Englifh 
are recovered, is the opinion, that by digging 
canals, and by promoting inland navigation, 
for the fake of carrying manufadurcs and the 

pro- 
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produce of on^ province to another^ many 
would be fufferers, who had gained their living 
by" being employed in land- carriage. At pre- 
fehtV ^very One i^ convinced of the great utility 
^nd convenience attending the carriage of mcr- 
chandifes by water upon canals, which is not 
only lefs troublefome, but alfo much cheaper. 
New canals, therefore, are dug in all parts of 
the kingdorti ; and rivers, by means of then}, 
joined, where it can be done. This favesa 
number of hdrfes, which are expeiifive to main- 
tain ; and goods are not otily more cheaply con- 
veyed from one place to the other, but alfo with 
greater fafety, and lefs danger of damage. In- 
deed, the ufefulnefs of fuch canals is at prefent 
not only readily acknowledged, but, it is even 
thought a fubjed: of fUrprife, that people could 
have been fo long infenfible of their advantages, 
and backward iti promoting them. 

The great quantity and variety of Englifh 
maftufaftures, requires a number of purchafers, 
tamdng whom they are to be difpofed of. With- 
in the realm, the confUmption is undoubtedly 
the moft confiddfable ; but the expoitatiori i's 
the great objeft to be kept in fight ; for it is the 
iitpport of foreign trade, it brings foreign riio- 
tiey into the kingdom, it employs thoufarids of 
hands, which would otherwife be idle ; and it 

pro* 
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prbcures bread to numbers t)f families, who 
would be diftrefreJ, if they did not work for fo- 
reign Croutttries. All European nations arc 
more or lefs fupplied with Britilh manufactures, 
« but by far the greater part goes to the Eaft aild 
theWeftlndies and to America. The Ame- 
rican confumptiori was formerly very great in- 
deed, but it is no mote fo now, fince fo great a 
part of the colonies are become independent, 
and begin toeftabllih manufadiures themfelves, 
which will not only diminifli the demand of the 
Britifli, but, perhaps, will in time rival them. 
However^ if this fliould happen, it will be, in 
all probability, more the concern of the next 
generation thati of the prefent. 

It may*be eafily conceived, from what I have 
faid on Britifli commcTce and manufaftures, 
how advantageous they are to the kingdom in 
its prefent fituation, and how neceffary it is 
that both, for the welfare 'Of the ftate, Ihould 
be encouraged, atid by all means rendered 
Houtilhing. Manufactures promote induftry, 
and devife 4 hundred methods to thbfe who will 
Mork, tb fuppott themrfelves and their families. 
They mcreafeici3tury, and with that the reve- 
nties of gpvernment, by multiplying impofts 
and taxes, which are paid by buyers and con- 
ilimers as well as by the manufacturers theiti- 
' " ' ' (elves. 
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felves. Part of the produce of the induf- 
try of the nation, being exported to foreign 
countries, enriches it ; and thoiifands, employ- 
ed at home, in ufeful occupations, are kept 
from idlenefs, and out of. mifchief. Being 
engaged in labour, burdened with taxes, and 
furrounded with the cares of the world, they 
do not think of difturbing the peace. In fome 
refpefts it might even be faid, that manufac- 
tories are more conducive to population than 
the harder and more enervating labours of 
agriculture. 

That queftion which is fo frequently agitated. 
Whether agriculture or manufaftories are to be 
preferred, may be confidered on different fides, 
and confequently anfwered differently. The 
neceflaries of life are undoubtedly of greater cori- 
fequence than the conveniencies of it^ or the 
comfortablenefs and elegance of drefs. Agri- 
culture has, therefore, in this view undoubtedly, 
the preference; and if the foil of a country be fo 
fertile, as not only amply to maintain its inha- 
bitants, but even to leave a great deal for ex- 
portation, it would be very impolitic to negleft 
theCe riches of nature, and to encourage manu- 
faftures in preference. But whqre both are 
happily united, and can be turned to advan- 
tag^ for the country, it is fo much the more be- 

neficial 
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tocficial, confidering the relative connexion in 
which civilized nations are placed with regard 
to each other. Many countries^ among which 
England particularly may be reckoned, have 
not only fufficient but even more than is 
neceffary to riiaintain their inhabitants, and 
make them happy with their national produce* 
Since, however, the abfence of riches, accord^ 
ing to the common way of thinkings is fup- 
pofed to be a misfortune, fomething is ftill 
wanting towards happinefs ^ or, to fpeak more 
properly, we wifli to increafe our cares and ne- 
cefiities^ we long for plenty of money, to live 
more fplendidly and to multiply our imaginary 
wants and our ungovernable defires* This is 
a maxim that the Englifti have in common 
with other nations, but which they generally 
ftretch to the utmoft* 

Some countries> on account of theit barren* 
nefs, put their inhabitants under a neceflity 
of trying) by means of manufactures and the 
exportation of them, to get a little money, to 
buy the neceflaries of life from their neigh- 
bours who have more than they want* Eng- 
land, on the contrary, is fo happily provided for 
by the bountiful hand of nature, as to pofleft not 
only every thing to fatisfy all reafonable de- 
mands for the fupport and comfortablenefs of 

Vol. I. ' R life. 
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life, but even to be. enabled to fupply other 
nations with her abundance, and txx draw from 
them money for the produce of her foil, as 
well as for her manufadures. In this refpcft, 
therefore, England has the advantage of a dou- 
ble ftrcngth ; firft, that which flie derives from 
agriculture and rural oscowomj ; and afterwards 
that from her commerce and her manufac- 
tures. When, in former times. Tyre and 
Carthage, and in modern ages Vtnice, Genoa, 
and Holland, by means of trade and naviga- 
tion, obtained a great weight in the balance 
of power, rcfpeft, and riches among na- 
tions, it needs no demonftration, that if the 
fources begin to dry up, the confequence of 
the ftate muft neceffarily iSnk, becaufe it lofes 
its internal ftrength. This can never be the 
fate of England, which does not fliine like a 
meteor, but muft always retain her true fplen- 
dor and internal ftrength, arifing from the 
bleffings of her own foil, though her foreign 
trade Ihould fail, which, however, cannot hap* 
pen, fince flie poflefles, within herfelf, moft 
of the raw materials for her principal manu- 
factures. 

I have obferved, that feveral modem Bri- 
tilh writers, who have made the political ftate 
of England the fubjed: of their inquiries, take 

6 great 
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gt^at paifis^ tx> eftabliih an opinion, at if Great 
Britain had> by no means> attained Eitherta 
the fummit of her power and fplcndoi', knd 
that a century would firft elapfe^ before that 
period arrived* I confefs, I cannot perfuade 
myfelf of the truth of this affcrtion. Riches^ 
power^ and what is called glory ^ are relative 
notions^ Aniong private perfons and families^ 
M well as among nations^ they refer to circum-> 
fhtnces and lituations^ it may be that England^ 
by her navigation^ commerce^ and manufac-^ 
turei, acquires a greater plenty of moijey ; it 
may h^pen that ibe increafes her navy and her 
armies^ and becomes to be more dreaded, en* 
vied, and hated by other nations ; it is pofEblc 
that her landed intereft^ her luxury, her im-^ 
pofts and taxes increaie ^ ; but is it to be ex-' 
pedted^ that the Britiih nation will proportion*' , 
ably become more happy than others ? People 
who adopt this way of thinkings and who talk 

s I fhduld be almoft inclined to think> that all thofe means^ 
which are uied to raife England^ as it is pretended, to th^ 
fammit of w^kh and fowtu ^U under die denomiiiatioii of 
cmnatiiral jMtyosedingSi and of coUrfe muil iiop the (bcmeti 
A fire whiiq^^ by violent and continual blowingi is raifed to 
a great ilame> will the fooner extinguifh and confume itfelf^ 
Credit given1)eyond Ihtthi, aud a national debt ftretched to 
the ntmofti eannot but ttvitki^te in an iftfoirency. Thd 
boff* when trmaed too iBoch> will break at hSu 
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in fuch a ftrain, feem to forget, that true hap- 
pinefs does not conlift in mete imagination, but 
is as unique^ in its kind, as truth itfelf. The 
latter may differ in regard to the degrees of 
light and fhade in which it is feen by intelligent 
beings i the former admits likewifei of degrees 
in which it is perceive4 and enjoyed ; but, in 
fad, and by nature, truth is but one, and with 
happinefs it is the fame. On this fuppofition, 
therefore, I hope to meet with indulgence, 
when I venture to fay, paradoxical as it may 
appear^ that the ancient Britons, in Casfar's 
time, without brilliant manufaftures, and an 
extenfive commerce, might be deemed to have 
been equally happy with the prefent Englifli ; 
perhaps more fo. I readily grant, that they 
were infinitely poorer than thofe who call them- 
felves, in our days, Britons ; but it fliould be 
remembered, that their wants were very few. 
They underwent neither the troubles nor the 
dangers, which attend thofe who are in purfuit 
of riches ; they knew nothing of th^ cares to 
keep themj nor of the plagues which attend 
thofe, who fpend them in a falhionable man- 
tier, to procure to themfelves an imaginary 
happinefs, wjiich they find in the end to be an 
empty phantdm. The ancient Britons could 
eafily fatisfy their wants^ and bear hardihips 

and 
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and adverfities more patiently and with more in- 
difference than our modern- Englilh, who are 
much given to fuicide, and many of whom, not- 
withftanding their riches, their , aflfiuence^ and 
their pride, lay violent hands on themfelves as 
well as the wretched, which I prefume was not 
the cafe among the Englifh of old. The great, 
fo very unequally divided, and partly imaginary 
riches, reduce the greateft part of the nation 
to a ftate of necefEty, fince living is fo extrava- 
gantly dear, and more than half of what the 
middling people fpend for their fupport, goes 
towards government's taxes and impofts. Some- 
times neceffity, fometimes the intereft of the 
nation, fometimes honour, fometimes national 
pride, fometimes court intrigues, fometimes 
fa&ions, and party animofities, will lead to al- 
moft perpetual wars, in which the lives of 
thoufands are facrificed. For we poor mortals 
have alone found out that horrid art of fabricat- 
ing weapons, to deftroy our own fpecies, when 
even furious tigers among themfelves, and 
cruel bears, a^ the ppep fays, preferve an ever-* 
lafting peace *• 

^ Indica tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam ; faevis inter fe convenit urfis. 
Aft hdmini ferrum lethale incude nefandi 
produxiffe parum ell, &c. Juv. Sat. xv, v. 163. 
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Navigsuion^ fearvoyages to diflant parts of 
tbe globe, for trade's aad gain's lake ; distant 
and unwbolefbnie climate where commerce, 
troops, and garrifoDS are kept up, carry like* 
. vri^ numbers ofi\. Profeflkms and ma^ufac- 
turee, wbich are very laborious or perakious 
to health, fhorten alfo the lives of thoulatids ; 
and thus thofe very inftitutions in ibciety, by 
which {pillions get bread, and families main- 
tain themfelvea, ferve, exclufively of luxury 
and mimberlefs wars, to thin the human race, 
or at leaft to fend a great part of it fooner out 
of the wcwld than nature intended. There is 
fcarcely a doubt but that England, on ac-f 
count of its natural produce, its fertility, its 
iifheries, might be half as populous again as 
it is at prefent, if wars, navigation, commerce, 
manufa<Stures, luxury, and want of encou- 
ragement of the married ftate, did not prevent 
it, Some hundred thoufands of fearfaring peo- 
ple, are fuppofed to be kept from marrying, 
and perhaps as many more, particularly among 
the middling clafs of people, becaufe the dear-* 
nefs of living, the increafed wants in houfe- 
keeping, too much arifing from luxury and fol- 
ly, the education beftowed on both fexes, 
particularly the female, which in England is 
very little calculated for oeconomy and domef- 

tic 
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tic happinefs, render the ^entering into the 
marriage ftate, extremely difficult and ha^ardr 
ous. If, comparatively fpeaking, a few get 
rich by manufadqres and coomnerce, there arc 
thoufands, who fuffer by them. How many, 
for inftance are obliged in Ireland^ notwith- 
Handing all the tillage and breeding of cattle^ 
to be contented, the whole year round, with 
potatoes and four milk, hardly taftihg any 
butcher's meat, becaufe Iriih butter and falted 
provifion^ $ire to be exported to almoft all parts 
of the world. How many thoufands ofpQoj 
Irifti go glmoll nak^d, to render their l}ne^ 
and their woollen manufactures flourifhing^ 
becaufe the produce of them is to be exported^ 
and the weavers, tbe labourers, and thoufands 
of others, mull, by means of their indluilry, 
pay rent to their landlords, tithes to the clergy, 
and taxes to government* It feem^ to be n9 
concern of thofe who take the greateft part 0f 
their fcanty earnings from them, hpw thefo 
poor people live, and how they fuppprt ^ 
wretched life. Nobody> therefore, >y)io knows 
the rights of mankindi wq^Jd blame thern, if 
they, being a hundred tknes n^oje mmjerous 
than their tafk-mafters, obliged them tp live 
upon a greater equality with then^felves, an4 
either be contented Ukewiie with (bi^r milk and 
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potatoes ; or divide, whjit are called the good 
things of this world, with more impartiality. 
Indeed, whoever views mankind in the ftate of 
fociety we live in, with an eye not blinded by 
prejudices, and with fentiments of philanr 
thropy, whoever examines thofe refinements, 
which are fo much extolled as the means of 
promoting the profperity of the hunian raqe, 
and the happinefs of nations, can hardly pre- 
vent the rifing of fome melancholy refledion^ 
within his mind, attended by a wifh for a re^ 
formation of thofe notions which arc adopted 
as the leading principles of a fyftem, fuppofed 
to be beft calculated for extending and increaf- 
ing the comforts of life, and the benefits of for 
ciety. Being myfelf accuftomed by education 
to our prefent mode of living, I ani far from 
declaiming againil it's real advantages, and far 
from being inclined to renounce habits which 
are become fecond nature ; but, on examining 
things as they are, with n^ore attention, I am 
notwithftanding of opinion, that the farther 
we remove from our original ftate, the more 
we lofe fight of true happinefs. Him, who 
thinks that I fpcak too warmly, and with too 
much enthufiafni, for blending fparingly the 
refinements of a too highly cultivated fi:ate of 
fpciety mxl^ that of iSmple nature, I Ihall only 
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alk, How, according to Tacitus, the ancient Bri- 
tons and Germans lived ? Of the Fennians, one 
of the old German nations, he fays ^ : ^^ They 
^^ live upon herbs, their clothes are Ikins, their 
^^ bed the earth. — The chace fupports both 
*^ men and women. The latter attend on fuch 
^^ occafions the former, and partake of the 
f * prey. The flielter even of their babes, 
*^ againft ftorms and wild beafts, is but an 
^^ arbour, conftrufted of branches of trees 
^^ twined together. Hither they refort when 
*^ young, and this is their receptacle in old 
*^ age. This mode of life they think to be 
^^ happier, than fighing under the burden of 
" tilling the ground; than the laborious erec- 
^* tion of houfes ; than being agitated by fear 
^f. in defending their own, or by hope of feiz- 
*^ ing that which belongs to others. Thus fc- 
** cure againft men, fecure againft the gods, 
*' they have obtained the moft difficult of all 
^f things, not even to eatertain a wife which 
^* they wanted to be gratified.** 

I readily own, that being bred in a very 
diflferent manner from that of our anceftors, it 
would be impoffible for me to live in the 
manner which is here defcribed, or that I 

7 Pe Moribu^ Qerxnanorom, c. 46. 
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Ihould find any comfort in it j but when it i^ 
confidered, that all thofe who afpire to ho- 
Dours or riches, whether it be by commerce, 
manufadures, agriculture, inheritance, or by 
any other njeans, do it always in the hope, and 
with the intention, to obtain at laft, if poffi- 
ble, what Tacitus calls the moft difficult of 
all things, it is beyond difpute, that, ac- 
cording to our daily experience, it cannot be 
obtained by the prefent mode of living, and 
that it was only attainable by that in which the 
Fennians lived. Befides, if length of time, 
and duration, could decide which flate of fo-^ 
ciety was the mbft conformable to the nature 
of man, that of the old Germans and Britons, 
or that of modern refinements, judgment 
would be given in favour of the former ; for, 
according to common chronology, it has fub- 
lifted in Germany and Britain longer than four 
' thoufand years, when the other can boaft hard- 
ly of a thou fand years duration. How much 
more might be faid of the happinefs of nations, 
fuppoied to be derived and increafed by com- 
merce and manufaftures, both which notwith^ 
ftanding all that can be argued againft them, 
are, in our prefent ftatc of fociety, not only 
very advantageous, but, confidering the fitua- 
jion ^lations have placed themfelves in, very 
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neceflary and of the utmoft confcqucnce. The 
Englifti, therefore, on perceiving this, have 
^ wifely ftretchfid both] to the utmoft, and iavc 
fuccesfuUy contended for the fuperiority, ia 
this refpedt, above all other countries. . 
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LONDON, though even in the times of 
Tacitus *, celebrated for its commerce, was, 
however, eight hundred years ago, but of a 
very fmall circumference, when compared with 
its prefent extent. Within this century it has 
increafed to an aftoniihing degree, and the mad 
Ipirit of building, during the twenty years, in 
which I have refided in this metropolis, has en- 
larged its extent fo much, that a perfon who has 
©ot feen it within this fliort fpace of time, would 
hardly know the environs of London any more. 
New towns have fprung up on its former bor- 
ders, in the fouth,^ weft, and north, where 
trails of land, that were, a few years fince, 
fields for cattle to graze in, are now covered 
with thoufands of houfes. Fine fquares and 
ftreets, moft of them regularly laid put and 
well paved, prefent palaces to the eye, which 
befpeak riches and grandeur, where a little 
while ago nothing was to be feen but unculti- 
vated grounds, brick-kilns, and even dung* 
hills. Perhaps, within twenty years more, if 

• Tacitus Annal, iib» xiv. c. 33. 
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government does not fet bounds to this rage of 
enlarging the metropolis^ all the villagesi 
which about the middle of this century^ were 
two or three miles diftaht from London, :wHl 
be at the end of it joined to this monftrpviSf ogr- 
pitaly and make part of it. It has been a^matr 
ter of difpyte, whether Paris or Lojidon could 
boaft of the greater extent ; and I am certain, 
that the latter has the advantage, if it can be ^ 
allowed to be fuch, and deferves that name. I 
have furveyed Paris twenty years ago, from 
the church of Notre Dame, and from the 
royal obfervatory, and 2 thought it then pnc 
third fmaller than London. About four years 
ago when I vifited the metropolis of France 
again, I took the opportunity of another view, 
and was fully confirmed in my former opinion- 
Forty years ago, the number of houfes in 
London was eftimated at about 125,000, and 
the number of ftreets at 6000. I believe the 
former may, with fome degree of probability, 
now be faid to be not lefs than 150,000, and 
the other perhaps 6500. As to the number of 
inhabitants in London, the opinions differ 
greatly, and it is during the winter feafon un- 
doubtedly more populous than during the 
fummer months* But fuppofing, the number 

of 
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of h6&&s as ft^ted before w^i n<»ly right> nnd 
every one of them, on m average, was inhabit^ 
ed by five peifoijs only, the fum total would be 
about 750^000, which I think by no means too 
muth } though Dr, Price endeavours to prore ', 
that in the year 1777, it amounted only to 
5435410^ I am rather indined to think/ that 
during the winter^ and the beginning of fpring, 
London contains very near 900,000 fouls ; 
f6me prohouncc them to be a million. How 
great an increafe is this when compared to for- 
nfier times. It ii faid that in the year 16 J r, 
under- Charles L the inhabitants of London 
were numbered by an order from the privy- 
council, and that only 130,178 " were found* 
If this be true, and the population of all 
England at that time, as it might be fuppofed, 
was not much inferior to what it is now. How 
great is then the difproportion between the 
prefent metropolis and that about an hundred 
and fifty years ago ! How nfionftrous does the 
head appear now, when compared with the 
body. 

9 Eflay on the Population of England, p^ 5. * 

■<> If this ftatement be true, which, I own, appears to 
me improbable, it is, perhaps, to be underftood of the city 
by itfelf, and even then it feems to be under-rated.- * 

The 
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The riches which are funk and gained upon 
that, comparatively fpeaking, little fpot, which 
goes under the general denomination of Lon- 
don, is incredible, even when only the build- 
ing and the rent of houfes is calculated. Sup* 
pofing the erefting of each houfe, fome of 
which have caft many thoufand pounds, is put 
down for three hundred only, it will produce 
forty-four millions ; and ftating the annual 
rent of each, without exception^ at twenty 
pounds only, three millions Will be paid in 
London annually for houfe*rent. 

The government of the city of London, re*- 
prefents, in miniature, that of the kingdom, 
and that of the united American provinces is a 
ftill greater Ukenefs. The lord-mayor may 
be looked upon as the king of the city, the 
aldermen bear a faint refemblance to the houfc 
of lords, and the common council, as depu- 
ties of the different wards, to the houfe of 
commons. A lord-mayor is annually elcfted, 
and that folemn ftiew, by which the city is 
yearly entertained on the lord mayor's day, 
when he enters his office, though highly fatif- 
fadory to ^the majority of fpedtators, is a kind 
of burlefque upon the tafte of the citizens ; but 
it was more fo formerly than now, fince of late 
fome alterations have taken place in condudk- 
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ing this foletnnity, though there is great room 
for much more reformation '. 

The city of Londoa'' is divided not only 
into twenty-fix wards, but into eighty-nine 
companies alfo, each of which has its hall. 
Twelve of them are the moft refpefted, and 
the Lord-mayor is generally a member of 
one of thefe. Thofe who are called livery* 
men of companies, only have the right to 
chofe the reprefentatives for the city in 
parliament ; and whoever is not a freeman of 
the city and does not belong to them, is eJt-' 
eluded from voting. Hence it appears, that 
numbers of the moft opulent inhabitants of 
London, many merchants, bankers, and others 
who live upon their fortunes, are not quali- 
fied to chufe their reprefentatives in parlia- 
ment, becaufe they do not belong to any of 
thofe companies. 

Though the Englifti in general, and the 
inhabitants of Londoh in particular, are much 
againft foldiery ; yet the city maintains a kind 
of militia of its own, wHich is called the 
trained bands* If they were complete, they 
would confift of 6coo men, befides an artil- 

' In the Germani original a more ample account is^ given 
of the internal government of the city ; but as this is well 
known in this country^ it is here omitted. 
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Icry company of 500. They are of little 
confequence, and though it is faid that Lon« 
don could raife within four and twenty hours^ 
not lefs than 40^000 men^ yet I believe that 
1O9OCO regular troops could difperfe them on 
the firfl: onfet. 

As Weftminfter is a feparatc and independent 
city from that of London^ it has likewife a 
diftinA government. Inllead of a lord-mayor 
it has a high-fteward^ who is appointed for life 
by the dean and chapter of Weftminller-abbey. 
He is generally ^ nobleman^ and has a deputy <- 
fleward under him. n The chapter nominates a 
high-bailiflf alfo> who is confirmed by the 
high-fleward. Weftminfter fends two repre- 
fentatives to parliament^ and every houfe*- 
keeper has a tight to vote. I have Teen feve* 
ral parliamentary eledtlons in England^ but 
none that^ in regard to the molt fcandalous 
rioting, exceeded thofe of Weftminfter. 

There is no place in the world,. where a 
man may live more according to his own mind, 
or even his whims, than in London. For this 
reafon, I believe, that in no place are to be 
found a greater variety of original charaAcrs, 
which are the offspring of fuch freedom. 
Every one may choofe his company according 
to his liking, and never trouble himfelf about 
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his next neighbour, whom ht oftentimes doe* 
not know even by nanie. A foreigner \iriU ar 
firft hardly be pleafed with thi niaiiner of liv- 
ing in London, becaufe it i^ fo diflferent ftom 
\^hat he has experienced 6n th^ continent ; but 
if he has fenfe enough, to perceive and to Va- 
lue that fr^dom in thinking ^kI aftingy 
which is to be enjoyed ih England^ he wiU 
fcon adopt the fentiments of Erafmus *, with*^ 
out thihking bfthefuavia, which he feemed to 
be fo fond t>f, and wilh to conclude his days 
•in England, ^ne thing, however, I fliall 
mention, that poverty is nowhere harder to 
be endured than in this' coucMry; and, per- 
haps, the confequences of getting into debt 
are no where more to be dre^ed than here. 
If England were f>ot ft' ertormoufly btlrditf^ed 
' with taxes, no landy to live in, could be 
preferred to this, and rto place would be 
more d^flrable than London. The friciid of 
arts and feiences, the friend lof religious li- 
berty, the^ philofophcr, the inan who wiftelsi 
to be ftcure againft political and eclefiaffiical 

* Erafmi Epift. lib. v. epft* lo. Nymphse ^vinis vbI- 
tibus, blandsB, facHes.-^uavia, quae fi tu, Faiifte, femel 
guflaflcs, quam fint mollicula, quam fragraiRia, profe^ 
cupercrs ncm cieccnnium folam, ot Solon fecit/ fed ad toor* 
tcij!i lifque in AngHa peFegriniri. • 
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t}Tants, the man of buiinefs^ the man of plea* 
furc, can no where be better off than in this 
metropolis. A man of Learnings who can live 
without great cares^ may gratify here his fa- 
vourite inclinations^ for libraries, for new 
publications, for learned acquaintance. I 
have known many a one here, who, as a phi* 
lofopher, lived hap|^, and according to 
Horace : . 

Ambttione procuj, . 

paucorum hommiun eft mentis bene ianae. 

lipicureans, who regard fenfual pleafures as the 
chief end of life, naturally refort to London ; 
and the man of bufinefs, who thinks it the 
greateft happiuefs to be agcumulating money, 
may here, fooner than any where, either aci» 
quire riches or become a bankrupt. 

It is a prejudice to think that London is 
an unhealthy place. No wonder that a great 
many die, when there is fo vaft a number of 
inhabitants. I have found, that people of a 
good conftitution, who lead a regular life, 
may attain to a great age' here as well is in 
other towns i and I have obferved, that thpfe 
who live in the country are fubjedt to as many 
illnefles, and die as foon, as thofe in town, 
^^here are undoubtedly inftances, in which the 
exchange of country air for that in London, 

S 2 may 
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may be conducive to healthj or its recover j 9 
Vut I have likewife reafon to think^ that many 
who exclaim a^ainft the air of LoDdon do it 
from aifeAation. There are parts of London, 
and particularly of Weftminfter, which arc al- 
moft as quiet as the country^ and where^ in 
regard to difturbances and ileep^ no fuch coii>- 
plaimts can be made as Boileau brought againli 
^ Paris : 

Qui frappe I'air bon Dieur ! de ces lugubres cris i 
Eft cc done pour veiller, qu'on fe coucbe a Paris ? 

Sat. vi.. 

Nor are thofe fubterrartcous dangers to be 
dreaded at London, which are concealed at 
Paris under the very ground upon which 
many of its ftreets, and many of its churches, 
are erefted. The quarries underneath that 
capital, which more than once, by the falling 
in of their furfaces, have excited^orror and 
exhibited melancholy fcenes, ptcfent, as Mr. 
Mercier exprefles it, fteeplcs and high-vaulted 
churches, like fo many figns, to tell the eye, 
that as much as they fee of them in the 
air, fo much they want below at their 
foundation '. 



, 5 Merciefi Tableau de Paris, tome i. p. 20. Amitcr* 
dam* 1783. 
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TThe arguments which arc derived from the 
iiills of mortality^ to prove the ufihealthinefs 
t>f London> will be found very unfatisfa^tory 
•by him who knows how little dependance is to 
he placed upon them« They are made with fe 
iittle exaftnefs^ that no conclufive inferences 
can be drawn from thcfm, in regard to the ftate 
of the air, and thfe Talubrity of London^ by 
comparing the annual number of chriftenings 
and burials. The latter will always exceed 
tht former, for the following reafons : Qua- 
kers and Jews do not have their children 
baptized ; moft of the Diflfenters, Prdbyterians, 
Lutherans, Calvinifts, Roman Catbdlics, &c. 
have them baptized by their own clergy. All 
thefe are not included among the chriftenings, 
•although many of them contribute to fill up 
the burials ♦. It raav be farther obferved, that 
moil of the fervants in London, particularly 
females, come out of the country, and confe* 
^uently are not to be found among thechrift- 
emng^, though generally among the burials. 
Many of tbofe who die in hofpitals^ are n6t 
among the chriftenings, though they are in- 

♦ This was .written before the tax on -the regiflering of 
the chriftenings and burials was laid on ; and fmce that time 
•the bills of mortality may, perhiVs,' haye bvcoiiijs more 
^'xa^. 
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terred in epifcop^ ctuii;ch-yard3« Jf thcfe 
circiumft^QC^Sy Tf^latlve to the bUU of mprt^-^ 
lity^ are confidered, the wooder will ceafe, JipW 
it happcDSj that the nuii^^ber of buriaU always 
exceeds tl^t of chrifte^ings; and whoever 
icnows the maooer ini wjiith thefe bills are 
pomppT^^ will be cautious whut inferences he 
draws from them^ in regard to the ftate of cnpr-- 
tati^y of inh^itartt^ <^ Lx)n4on. 

Great improvements have tafcejn place in 
Lbndon, within thefe twenty yea^s, and inoH 
of them ought to be cocWTidered as conducive to 
the health of its inbabita.nt$. I only wonder 
.that the good underftanding of the Englifii^ 
and an age fo fertile in improvemenjbs, has not 
yet ferionlly thought of putting a ftop to th^t 
abfurd and noxious cuftom of burying the 
dead among the living, in church-yards amid{t 
dwelling houfes, and even in. churches under 
the feet of the pariAioners, The late king pf 
Pruffia made the beft regulations in this r^- 
fped; and I wonder that the wife example 
which he has given, has not been more gene* 
rally adopted. 

If all London were built like its weftern 
parts, particularly that which is called Mary- 
bone, it would be one of the fineft cities in Eu- 
rope. It exceeds Paris by far in regard to 

pave* 
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pavement and ckanlineisj ap4 ^t tiighjt^ is in* 
iiiiitely better lighted. A foot^paflenger is in 
cont^mi^l danger 9)t Paris^ but not in Jjondon. 
The lamp^ to ligl^t^ the greets of ti^ French 
Oict^opplis are hung up in the mjdft of them, 
on lines dr^wn acrpfs from one houfe to the* 
other^ like bird-G9ge$ ; and when (Ue aknan^ 
announces moon-light^ they are during a fort- 
Dight extinguifhed, Let it be ever fo dark. 
H?rdly a night p^jfle^ there without murder be- 
ing cemqiittc^ j but^ in London^ the great 
fC^nnm^nd^ Thou ^alt not commit murdcf, 
'^ms f^ be mii^h more regarded. 

A t^oufa^ui haclc^efy-CQaches ply day and 
viig^t in the ftreets^ Sijindays excepted^ when 
their nvin^r is lejfe^ed. In the city the noife 
4nd ^i^Ale J^ greatejr than in the weitern part of 
^he tow^^ md it ^ faid^ that the jU^a^ners in 
ik^ i^eighbaprbood of St. James's are more re- 
ifin^d tban aboyt th^ Royal Exchange. The 
.^n^arer I ;Cogie to t^e manfion-houfe, the more 
I an^ put in mind of the piduie which ij dr^a 
of Rpnie by Jpyenal : 

. • • • i, 'Nobis properantibus obftait 
IXnda prior ; magno populus pTemk agmine 'lumb«s 
Qui fequitur : ferit hie cubito, ferit affere durp 
Altera et hie tignum capiti inc^itit, ille metretatn« 

Sat. iiL V. 243. 
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More people are feen in the ftrects of London 
at midnight than in many confiderable towns 
of Europe at noon-day. In the time of James 
the Firft, the houfes were almoft entirely 
buik of wood, but at prefent they are of brick j 
and though their outfide appearance, particu- 
larly in the city, is, on account of the fmoak, 
fometimcs as black as the tents of Kedar, yet 
the infide of thofe which are inhabited by re- 
putable people, is clean and neat, and often- 
times coftly. It muft be faid, in praife of the 
modern Englilh, that they are much addided 
to cleanlinefs ; and that, particularly in regard 
to the neatnefs of their linen, they leave other 
nations muQh behind them. In Efafmus's 
time, indeed, they muft have been but very 
little acquainted with the virtue of cleanlinefs. 
Their habitations muft then have borne rather 
the refemblance of hog-ftyes than of the 
dwellings of men. No wonder, therefore, that 
Erafmus was of opinion, that uncleanlinefs was 
one of the caufes which occafioned the plague 
to break out fo frequently in London. His 
dcfcription of the filthinefs, to be qbferved in 
houfes, would hardly be credited in our days 
" The floors in them, he fays, are covered 
" with clay and bull-rufhcs, which now and 
^f then are rene^v^d in fuch a manner, that 

'' the 
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** the old bottom remains for twenty years to- 
** gether. Under it are concealed fpittin^ 
** and fpewings, the urine of dogs and men, 
** remnants of beer thrown away, fifh-bones, 
*^ and other kinds of filth, which I forbear 
*' to mention */* At prefent foreigners, intro- 
duced into the houfes of the better clafs of 
people, are Itrock with the neatnefs and eSe« 
gance of the furniture, and ar^ almoft afrsnd 
to tr^ad upon tbofe fine carpet^,, which now 
cover the iloor, inllead of the bQll^rufhds 
with which they wcire atictencly decorated. 

The number of inhabitants in Ijdndon being 
fo great, it may be edfily fuppofed, thtrttbeir 
manner of living mull be different, ' according 
to their fituatibn in life/their education, and 
their circumftances. It has been obferved in 
all^ (bcieties, where different ranks are to be 
met with, that thofe who are of a lower order, 
want to imitate thofe of a higher, and to ado|)t 
as much as is in their power, their drefs and 
air; this is alfo very vifible in London. To 
guefs at the rank in life of thofe who appear 
in the ftreets, or in public places, is a difficult 
iliatter. The rich man dreffes frequently as if 
he had but a fmall income; and he, whofe 

5 Erafm. Op, torn, iii. Epift. 432, col, 1815. ^^^ Lugd. 
$atav. i7P3» 
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ckcuiDftances fire very narrow, is defirous of 
b^ing Aippofed to be in affluence. On con^ 
paring, the manner of living in England, and 
particularly in London, whidi differs greatly 
irona that in grtat town? of other coimtries, it 
will bp f<;^od,/(hat the EngKih, particularly 
thofc.of the xiiidflli^g cjtfs, live more frugally 
tkan tbofe who iir$ pf %ht fyeac ra^ik in other 
Coimtdes^ Ncveiftbejefs-, feo^f^feeeping, kt 
it be ever ib peconomioally oondp^ed, will 
lie expeofive.; * 

The jpau&$ ii£ )the ^encnef s of all the neceP- 
fariep . of , Uft^.pwti^uUrty qf. piroviBai^, in 
Lqi^don> are . vaFipjus. l, will nKntion only a 
few. Thp traffic in provifion^ i$ coplidered 
as one method of ' acquiring fortun^es, and of 
aRiiaffing riches, which- alone, c^not but pro- 
4}uce bed confequences for tbe^ community. 
Xhis.tf^e i^ ^ y/here carried on with more 
refineoaent, nor Rretche4 farther than in Eng- 
land, efpecially in the met;roppUs. Many 
gpod laws haye bees made to regelate this 
trade, and bring il to a (laDdard of equity and 
juftice ; bift the c&fe is the f^me in this refped^ 
as in that of a^ bUfidred other good laws, 
which, after being made, ^rcioot ftifficiently 
enforced, and confequently foon negleded. 
People who live by what they earn with the 

work 
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•l?ork of their hands, fufitr moft by Jthis dcar- 
nefs of provifions; for though.it is iiaid that 
the price of day-labour is four or five times 
h^her tb^ it was ^bout the year 1514; yet^j 
it oi^ght to be con(>dered, that corn at prefent 
is five^ and butxhers' meat fifteen times 
dearer ^n it was then; and confequeatly^ 
that labpuTj in proportion, is cheappcr^ and 
a day-labourer poorer, than in the year wliich 
is, iiientioued, 

AU £<Kts of pFOvijSoQs are not only, burdeaed 
with ^:he hf ayieft ta^es, bwt every one, throi^gh 
wbofe hands they pafs^ receives confid^able 
profits^ which the confucper at iafi: is to pay* 
When government lays a fmall tax upon a 
commodity which is much in ufe^ thofe who 
fell it wholefale or retail wijil not feldom take 
the advantage immediately, and under pre- 
tence of an increafed tax, reimburse themfelves 
perhaps fen-fold. Thus, when fome years ago, 
one fingle penny was laid on each bottle of 
port wine, as an additional duty, the retailers 
of wine took the opportunity immediately of 
raifipg it to fix pence, which hitherto has been 
paid }n every tavern and every coffee-houfe, 
though the*duties on this fort of wine have 
0nce been lowered. Yet none of the fre- 
quenters of cofFccrhoufes and taverns ever 
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complain, or try to bring it to the old (landard 
again, becaufc they all wifh to go under the 
denomination of gentlemen ; and it feems, at 
lead: in London, the prevailing notion, that 
St is ungentleman*like to take notice, or to 
complain of any impofition in fuch places, and 
that a true gentleman muft pay whatever is de- 
manded, without murmuring, let it be ever {b 
extravagant. 

In thofe provinces of England, where pro- 
vi^ons may be bought, without their going 
through many hands before they come to the 
laft confumer, living is much cheaper than in 
or near London. Within the diftance of fixty 
miles, the beft provifions are brought to this 
devouring metropolis, becaufe here they fetch 
the beft price. They.who live in or near thofe 
villages which furnifh London with garden- 
ftufFi can very feldom buy it fo good as it is to 
be had in Covent Grarden, or other London 
markets. The people in Gloucefterfhire^ when 
they wifli to have good cheefe, the produce of 
their county, are fometimes under a neceffity 
of fending for it to London. The neceffaries 
of life, and the fupply of the wants of luxury, 
which are daily carried to this enorhious metro- 
polis, arc beyond conception, and the annual 

-^con- 
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confutnption of them might even ftagger the 
belief of credulity. 

It is very natural, that if luxury increafcs^ 
particularly in London, dearnefs of living 
muft do the fame. Fifty years ago a family 
might live very hahdfomely on five hundred 
pounds pr annum^ but a thoufand will at pre- 
fent hardly go fo far. Yet, though the price 
of every thing is advanced, more neceffaries of 
life, as well as luxuries, are at prefent required 
in London than fifty years ago. To prove; 
this, I could produce a number of arguments, 
but two may be fufficient. The firil relates to 
the article of fea^coals, the other to coaches. 
The former are jiot only much dearer than 
they were fifty years ago, but the confumptioa 
of them is more than doubled alfo. Coaches 
have increafed at an enormous rate. The 
coach-making trade, an hundred years ago, 
was hardly known in England, and at prefent 
it is one of the moft lucrative that is carried 
on. In the time of James I. a tax upon 
coaches would, perhaps, have produced not a 
hundred pounds, and at prefent it is worth to 
government, annually, more than a hundred- 
thoufand. I cannot, however, help obferv- 
ing, that luxury has, within thefe few years 
made fuch great (trides and fo rapid a pro- 

1 grefs. 
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greft, that it feems as if it were haftening td 
its fummit ; from whence, after being arrived 
there, its motion miift, according to the na- 
ture of all human things, be retrograde, for it 
cannot go on ad infimtum^ and to fland ftill, in 
its full ftrcngth and vigour, for a long while, 
is hardly poflible, fince its nerves muft grow 
weaker* As for the minifter of finances, the 
iBcrcafe of luxury, among all claffcs of people, 
muft be bcrteficial to him ; he muft grow 
richer becaufe the taxes will be the more pro- 
4udtive, whilft thofe who indulge themfelves 
"With a more luxurious life, will grow poorer. 
Whoever lives upoft a thoufand a year, is fup- 
pofed to pay at prefent about fix hundred of 
k in government duties, taxes, excife, church, 
parifh and poor-rates. 

Great, however, as this dearnefs is, it ittms 
to be a wonder that it does not rife higher. 
Confidering only th^ article of beer^ and the 
very great duties, to which the procefs of 
brewing is fubjeflr, it is rather furprifing that 
the price is not higher. If it be confidered, 
how great the impofts are upon the larid 
which produces the corn ; the eXpences of til- 
lage, and the profits ^f the farmer; the heavy 
taxes upon mak and hops; the very confidcr- 
able profit* which are taken by the brewers, 

who 
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who frequently acquire great fortunes; the 
, profits of the alehoufe-kecpers, and the pro- 
dudive impofls laid on the beer itfelf by go- 
vernment ; it is hardly to be wondered at, that 
a pot of porter cofts three-pence half-penny. 
It 4ias been calculated, that an acre of land, 
which is fet at thirty Ihillings, if it is fowed 
with barley, produces to government by the 
manifold taxes, until the beer reaches the laft 
confumcr, not lefs than eight pounds ftcriing 
annually. 

Having mentioned before, that all articles 
of provifion when they come into the London 
market, have already paffed through many 
hands, which have taxed them very heavily, 
I will explain this in two inftances'oniy. The 
firft Ihall be taken from the butcher's meat, 
and the other from the filh-market. There is 
a kind of leeches called graziers, who buy as 
much cattle of the farmers as they can get. 
Thefe they keep in fields, meadows, and (tables 
fo long, till the carcafc-butchers, a kind of 
beings, we, on the continent, are entirely un- 
acquainted with, come from London to buy it 
off their hands. Thefe butchers of quality, if 
I may fo ttyle them, have their flaughtcr-houfes 
in and near London, whence the common 
butchers, who k^ep &a3\$ in the markets, fetch 

the 
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the meat to fell it to the cbnfumer. No won- 
der that, by fo much foreftalling, the^ price is 
advanced^ when farmers, graziers, carcafe- 
butchers, and retail butchers, get rich at the 
expence of the laft buyer. And to keep up 
the price, I have been told, that it is no un- 
common thing with fomc butchers, rather to 
bury the meat, which they cannot difpofe of, 
under ground, than to fell it under that price 
which they have fixed upon* There are, in- 
deed, good laws to forbid foreftalling and 
fuch iniquitous tranfadions ; but they are, as 
% have already obferved of other Englilh laws, 
too much negled:cd, and eafily evaded, being 
executed with very little rigour. Thefe, how- 
ever, are thQ natural confequences of too luxu- 
rious a ftate of fbciety, and of the aivarice of 
trade, by which means the feelings of humani- 
ty towards the indigent are fupprefled. In the 
cheaper provinces of Germany and France, the 
prices of provifions are, at prefent, almoft the 
fame as they were about four hundred years 
ago in England % but which now, at leaft ia 
London, bread perhaps excepted, are fix or 
feven times higher. What I have faid of the 
flelh- marker, is like wife applicable to that of 
£lh» london might be abundantly fupplied 

* Rapxn> vd. i p. 339, note 4. 
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With almoft all kinds of fea-filh, and by that 
means the price of butcher's meat be lowered ; 
but here again tricks are played in abundance, 
and foreftallers are in plenty. The confumers 
of filh in London, I believe, pay not much 
lefs than an hundred per cent, on the original 
coft. Befides, the Englifli do not pay a proper 
attention to the fiftieries on their coafts, which, 
, if they did, they would find .extremely advan- 
tageous. I have been informed, that many 
an Englilh fifhing-boat, which goes to fea to 
provide for the London market, is glad to 
meet a Dutch one, which by its induftry has 
obtained a good cargo. The Englifliman rea- 
dily buys it, pays ^ good price to the Dutch- 
man, brings the fifli to London, and fells it 
for double the money which it coft him. The 
common people in London, I have obferved, 
are not overfond of fifh ; for they prefer fiefli, 
as to them the moft agreeable food. A fo- 
reigner, when he firft comes to England, will 
"be furprifed to fee what fielh-eaters the Englilh 
are. He will be ftruck with the fight of an 
enormous piece of beef, fuch, perhaps, as he 
never faw in his life, placed before him upon 
the table ; and being ufed, in his own country, 
to a great deal of vegetables, he will be at a loft 
what tp; make of a faiall plate, with a few 
Vol. i. T green 
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green leaved, as the companion to the beefy 
bearing a proportion of one to fifty. The 
common people in London are likewife more 
dainty than thofe in other places* A labourer 
Vvill have his daily beef or mutton, his white 
bread, and his ftrong beer. I remember that 
within my time, the parliament ordered a kind 
bf bread to be baked of flour of wheat mixed 
\vith that of rye, to fell it cheaper ; but none 
even of the poorer clafs will eat it, though it 
is very palatable, and keeps longer moift than 
the common white bread. It is brown, and 
that feems to be a fufficient reafon to rejeft it. 
Mod of the Englifti are much prejudiced in 
refpeft to the colour of what they eat and 
drink ; they pleafe the eye oftentimes at the 
^xpence of the palate and of the tafte. The 
\vhiter the bread is, the better they think it to 
te; and fome bakers, who take the advantage 
of this fancy, mix the flotr. In the moft un- 
warrantable manner, with alum. There ate 
heavy penalties againft fuch abominable prac- 
tices, but it is faid to be done notwithftanding. 
The Englifli like alfo their vegetables on the 
table as green as when gathered, and therefore 
feldom boil them fufficiently, either in mere 
water, or fait and water, for fear they ftould 
lofe their colour 5 though they v^ould be more 

palat- 
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palatable, and more wlialefome, if they dreffed 
them ias We do. A foreigner will wonder at 
the whitenefs of their veal, whioh is jikewifc 
produced by art, for tlife calves are frequently 
bled, and chalk is laid before them to lick 
at, with no other view than to make the fkfli 
whiter, though it becomes, by thefe means, 
more dry. We jfbreigDers think otherwife in 
thefe things; w^ do not indulge our eyes, 
when our tongue and our tafte enter a proteft 
againft their gratification. The fame prejudice 
prevails- among the Englilh in regard to fome 
litjuors. They Would not think the beft French 
brandy to be good, if it were not deeply co- 
loured^ nor would they much care for their 
red port, if the juice of the grape were not 
, tinged by art. 

As I am fpeaking of the provifions in 
London, I will here make a few remarks on a 
Frencfh writer 7, who gave, but a few years ago, 
an account of London* He fays, there are 
but three kinds of red wine in London, 
«nd the white are all f adkious* As to the 
tirft, there are many more fotcs than three, 
^and'i§ to die fecoiid ^ertiobj it 15 untrue, 
:Am6ng the>red, that of poit is -the moft corn- 
Won^*' They fay,thatrthis kind qf twine is bcft 

7 Grofley, Londres^ torn, i* p* 143. iuiv. 
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adaptfed to promote th6 digcftioh of Englifli 
food^ though I am fure^ that among hundreds 
hardly two can afford to drink wine, and the 
reft> who do without it, digefl as well as thofe 
who indulge themfelves with a bottle. The 
wines which are to be had in taverns and 
coffee-houfes, are, few houfes excepted, very 
indifferent ; nay in many, at leaft before the 
wine was fubjedt to the excife, were entirely 
Englifli productions, or liquors made in 
England, and fold as foreign wine. The 
very indifferent tafte of numbers of wine- 
drinkers, even of many who, think them- 
felves connoiffeurs in thcfe things, is very be- 
neficial to retailers of wine. Many will drink 
any thing for port-wine that is red, and will 
praife it the more it is mixed with brandy to 
make it fiery. I have been told, though I do 
not vouch the fadt, that fome ftudents in one 
of the Englifli univerfities, many of whom 
think themfelves as good connoiffeurs of red- 
port as ever Horace could fancy himfelf of his 
Falernian, were forry that a tavern-keeper, 
whom they attended more than their public 
ledures, would, leave off bufiinefs, becaufe he 
could live with ea& oh the fortune he had ac* 
quired by it, and 'towards which the fl:udent$ 
had greatly contributed. To alleviate their 
• . ' * * for- 
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forrow, on account of his quitting the tavern, 
he told them, that he had left the recipe of 
making the port-wine, which they were fo 
fond of, with his fucceflbr, and that they 
might be fure of lofing nothing in regard to 
the quality of their favourite wine. The ingre- 
dients of fuch home-brewed wines are not al- 
ways the beft, and frequently very prejudicial 
to health. There is, however, reafon to think, 
that this ihameful bufinefs, of imposing fuch 
factitious liquors for real wines, is much 
checked by that recent aft, which has put the 
felling of wine under the regulations of the 
excife. As to white wines I am convinced 
that, formerly at leaft, great quantities were 
made in England. Our Rhenilh wines, on ac- 
count of the heavy duties, which they pay on 
entering Britifh ports are exceffively dear. 
Neverthelefs it may fometimes be read, even 
over the doors of little ale-houfes about Lon- 
don, that there is to be had " Old Hock 
neat as imported/* Our good old Hoch- 
heimer is there degraded to perhaps the loweflT 
foft of raifin-wine, if even that is adtually to 
be had. By the bye I will only mention^ that 
the Englifh fubftitute Hock for Hochheim, 
pronouncing and even writing Hock for Hocby 
and leaving the fyllable beim entirely out. 

T 3 Madeira 
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Madeira wine of the beft quality may be 
had in London, but in many tavernsi toffee^ 
houfcs, and wine-vaults> it is far from being 
genuine. The French author, whom I have 
before mentioned, is confequently mxlch in the 
right when he complains that the wines in 
England are fubjeft to be adulterated,, which, 
however, is not peculiar to this country. 
Ancient Rome had not alone a Tucca, whom 
Martial addreffes in a paffion : 

Sceltrs eft jugulare Falernum ; 

they will fpring up in all. countries where wine 
h drank. 

What our French author fays of the meat in 
England, that it has neither the firmnefs, nor 
the juice and delicacy of that in France, he is, 
in my opinion, not wholly right, though he is 
not altogether in the wrong. As for beef, no- 
thing can excel that of England ; but a fo- 
reigner, before he is ufed to Englilh cookery, 
will not like it, becaufe it is feldom done 
enough for the tafte of one who has been 
brought up on the continent. In many couu» 
tries the calves are killed too early, in Eng- 
land too late. Their mutton is exceffively 
fat, and has, therefore, fometimes a tafte which 
borders on rankneft. The London epicureans 
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know this very well, and prefer, therefore^ 
the Welfli mutton, if they can get it. The 
Englifli arc very partial to their mutton^ and 
feetn to be fo well convinced of the wholefome,- 
nefs of this fopd, that, if any body is not well, . 
they advife hina immediately to fweat and to. 
eat mutton-broth i like Doftor Sangrado in Gil 
Bias, wbo, in all kind of illneffes, recom-r 
mcnd€4 warm wetter and bleeding. The 
poultry in England is very good, bat I cannot 
fay the feme of their veniibn;th9ugh they 
think it one of the higheft delicacies, particu-. 
lariy if it is exceflivcly fat. Our venifbn.on the., 
Continent, being thoroughly wild,., is pf g, 
much finer flavour than the Englifli, .which . 
greatly refembles their mutton; and .indeed, 
their deer feed as tame in their parks as 
their fliecp^ A good h^upch of mutt.oi^ has, 
therefore, fometimes been impofed upon eveiji . 
pretended connoifleurs for a haunck of ver 

nifon. 
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Of Englifli vegetables our French author 
fays: ^^ They are impregnated with the 
*^ fmoke of fea-coals, which, particularly a- 
^' bout London, fills the whole atmofphere, 
^' and they communicate this difagreeable 
^^ tafl:e to the meat they, are boiled with/' , 
As to the laft aflertion^ I believe few Englifli, 
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the very common people perhaps excepted, 
will put vegetables on their table which arc 
boiled with the meat ; and as to the firft, I be- 
lieve it will be denied by every body. The 
vegetables tha^t grow about Fulham and Bat* 
terfea, or in other fields and gardens, in the 
neighbourhood of London, are very good, ex^ 
cept that it may be faid they are too much 
forced, by the ground being made too rich* 
Cauliflowers are no where better than in the 
London markets, and the Englilh cabbages 
and turnips are very good. The gardeners, 
who fend their produce to the markets, know 
' very well how to choofe the grounds for the dif- 
ferent vegetables, and to manure them fo as to 
rtoder them as profitable as poffible. Some 
gardens or fields which lie too low, and too 
near the Thames, do not, indeed, produce 
greens fo palatable as thofe on higher ground, 
biecaufe they tafte watery, though not fmoky. 
But this is the cafe with vegetables in other 
countries, as well as in England. Horace, who 
tells us that he himfelf went into the market 
to buy greens and to enquire, quanti olus acfar ? 
knew this perfeftly well, for he fays : 

Caule fuburbano, qui ficcis crevit in agris 
Dulcior ; irriguo nihil eft elutius horto. 

Sat. 4. lib, ii. v. 15. 

The 
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The misfortune with regard to Englifti ve-' 
getables is, as I obferved before, that they arc 
often boiled in mere water, and feldona 
enough. The art of cooking is in general not 
much advanced in England, and thatof drcfC- 
ing vegetables the leaft of all '. I have heard 
Engliftimen, who had mended their tafte in 
foreign countries, fay in jeft, that hea- 
ven had given them good things for the 
kitchen, but that the devil had fent the 
cooks. 

After this rather long digreffion, I ihall re- 
turn to the caufes of that great dearnefs of 
provifions which prevails in London. The 
luxury of the rich is one of them. A rich 
duke in England, who keeps nd foldiers, nei-» 
ther for oftentation, nor hire, nor for the op- 
prefEon of his fubjefts, as our petty princes in 
Germany do, knows hardly how to fpend his 
income ; a lord who wifhes to difperfe his 
money among the people, and to contrad: 
debts, according to cuftom ; a nabob, who has 

* In the former part of the reign of Henry VIII. there 
did not grow in England cabbage, carrot, turnip, or other 
edible root ; and it has been noted, that even queen Catha- 
rine herfelf could not command a fallad for dinner, till the 
king brought over a gardener from the Netherlands. 
Kames's Sketches, Sk. v. fed. i. Hume's Hift. of EngL 
vol. iv. p; 273. 
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fliared in the plundering of the poor Indians ; 
befides many others, who have more money 
than wit ; dl thefe will pay any price for 
things from which they expeft the gratifica- 
tion of- their palate, and of their fenfuality. 
For thia rcafon every thing, within forty miles 
and upwards, is carried to thje metropolis, and 
foid there for prices which would no where 
dfe be given. I will not fay that luxury in 
England has been carried to fuch a height as 
that of the Romans during their triumvirates, 
or the times of forac Roman emperors of the 
three iirftxenturiesy or that it equals the ridi- 
culous and Ihamcful fenfuality of a few Ger- 
man' ^inccs, who, ncA many years ago, had the 
paftfy for their tables fcnt them from Paris, 
by extraordinary and very expenfive meflen- 
gers : but, fince it is faid to be a faft, that 
fome Englifli lords and nabobs have ordered 
their cooks to put in one day, at noon, every 
quarter of an hour, a chicken, or venifpn to 
the fpit before the fire, that they might, if 
they ftxould come hon^e at an uncertain hour, 
always find fomething ro^fted to Aplcian 
nicety ; it bears a flrong refemblance, and ap- 
pears to be a faithful imitation of that extra- 
vagant luxury of Mark Antony and Cleopatra, 
which, accoraing to Plutarch, excited fo 

much 
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miich the aftonilhment in the phyfician Philb- 
tasl ' The number of idle fcnrants; which a« 
kept by people of (Quality,, and who do .a$ 
much as they can to live.foruewhat like their 
jliafter$, is another caufe of the dearnefs ' of 
provifions* They too frequently aft in earqeft 
the play of High Life below Stairs, for whiieh 
the^ mafter is to defray the expenccs^ The num-^ 
ber of horfes which are kept in London j and' iii- 
the country, increafe likewife the dearnefs of 
provifions. It is very juftly faid that Ebgland ' 
is a hell for horfes ; but,- In general, they kre, 
no where better fed aufd' tticHJe taken care of, 
though they afterwards mull work hard and 
run faft. Whoever can, keeps a horfe^and 
the clerks, as well as thofe who ferve behind 
the counter during the week-days, will at 
leaft on Sundays Ihow themfelves as gentle- 
men on the road 6n horfeback. It may ea* 
fily be fuppofed, that fuch a number of 
horfes muft require a great deal of corn, and 
many people to attend them, Befides, how 
great a number of gentlemen's carriages, hack- 
ney coaches, and poft-chaifes, with a propor*. 
tionable number of fervants are kept, moft of 
which havea relation to luxury, though it can-^ 
not be faid of all ! 

The 
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-The raififtg of the price of land and its 
ground^rent^ cannot but Taife, iat the fame 
time, its produce. Agriculture is carried on 
to a high degree, with a view of making it a 
fouroe of riches. The owners of landed 
pr(>periy endeavour, as much as they can, to 
farm it out. at very high prices; and yet mod 
of tlie farmers find ways and means to enrich 
themfelves* The worft is, that the great and 
rich among them generally do whatever they 
can to enlarge their farms, by the expulfion of 
the fiT^aller ones. By thefe means^ they too of- 
ten, can form combinations, to fix the price of 
maijy fqrts of prpyifions as . they think proper. 
L.ittle farmier§ and cottagers bring their pro- 
duce^ and thef^vings of their provifions, to 
market, or fell th^m> when they have an op- 
portunity for it, at a moderate price, becaufe 
they want money ; but this not being always 
the cafe with the rich farmers, who expel the 
poorer ones, and get poffeflion of their grounds, 
they may keep the neceffaries, as well as fome 
of the luxuries of life back, till they bear a 
price that fuits their avarice. 

I have reafon to think, that the riches im- 
ported from the Eaft Indies have alfo greatly 
contributed to raife the price of provifions and 

,6 of 
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of landed eftates. There are many ways in 
England- to attempt the acquifition of a for- 
tune, Succefs in trade is perhaps one of the 
moft honeft, if no improper means are eqi- 
ployed. To get contradls from government 
to provide for the army, or navy, has enriched 
many ; and he who has friends to recommend 
and to fupport him, whatever his character in 
other refpefts may be, fucceeds generally in 
his application for them ; but a worthy man, 
who has only his honefly to recommend him, 
feldom obtains a lucrative contradt. It is like- 
wife poflible, that a perfon who keeps a 
bagnio may acquire an ample fortune, and buy- 
eftates, to make his pofterity rife in the- world 
after him ; it is poflible, that a waiter in one 
of thofe houfes; where old and young men of 
quality and falhion fometimes lofe a thoufand 
guineas, or more, in one evening, may fteal, * 
within a few years, a fortune together : but, 
within thefe many years, no vv^ay has beeri furer 
to a,cquire riches than to try the climate 
of the ,E^ft Indies, and after getting, by fair 
and unfair means, plenty of money, to return 
to E^ngland and to live in affluence, facrificing 
to all kinds of luxtiry and oftentation. Thefe 
.people having acquired with fo mych cafe im- 
xnenfe riches, wetted, perhaps, wiph the tears 
XV. .., . ' , of 
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of a thoufand poor Indians, do not catfe hov^^ 
much they pay for an eftate ; and, therefore, 
will give prices which are out af all prapor- 
tion with the real value of things, as gene- 
rally prevalent in Europe, They regard the 
rules of ceconomy as little as that Roman 
fpendthrift LucuUus, who thoi;ght it a trifle 
to pay fifty thoufand pounds for a ftatue of 
Apollo, which he intended to place in the 
Capitol. 

The inclofing of commons is confidered 
by fome as a caufe of the increafing dearnefs 
df provifions. Much has been advanced on 
both lides, relative to the inquiry, whether 
fuch inclo^ures are beneficial or not? but I 
think that this (^ueftion ought to be anfwered 
differently, according to the light in which it 
is viewed. To till uncultivated ground, and 
make it productive, is certainly a commendable 
and ufeful undertaking, and muft render provi* 
fions more plentiful and confequently cheaper; 
but, if the poor who lived on fuch a common, 
and, kept, perhaps, a cow, a fewlheep, or fome 
poultry, to procure a livelihood, and to fell 
fomething 'of their little produce, are driven 
from thence by the rich men, who obtained a 
grant to inclofe it, without being provided fci 
elfcwhere, nobody can deny, that this is th« 

greateft 
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greateft injuftice. I have heanrd of frequent 
complaints being made, that by the mclofing 
of commons, the intereft and convenience of 
the rich have been much more confulted than 
the feelings of compafBon towards the poor. 
Some opulent people, who refide in the coufrt- 
try, willfometimes buy cottages neap their 
manfions, for no other purpofe than to ftiut 
them up, and to let them decay, bccaufe they 
do not like to have the poor for their neigh- 
bours. They allege, that they are addifted 
to flealing, and therefore ought to be kept at 
a diftance : but this way of reafoning has no 
foundation either in truth or humanity. If 
opportunities and encouragement were given 
to the indigent to earn bread, and if care were 
taken to initiate their children early and pro- 
perly in morality as well as induftry, they ne- 
ver would apply themfelves to ftealing, nor 
even think it ftrange, that, finie the Creator 
defigned the earth for the dwelling and thb 
fubfiftence of all men, a few Ihould en- 
grofs fo much, wliilft thoufands have no- 
thing. 

The number of women known to be of eafy 
virtue, with which London is filled, contri- 
butes, in fome refpefts, towards the expenfive- 
ticfs of living^. I have before mentioned, that 

hun- 
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hundreds, perhaps thoufands of houks, in this 
large town, are occupied by women who live by 
prpftitution. Old dotards, who, as it might be 
fuppofed, arc pofleffed of mpre money than 
wit ; young men, who, in expectation that 
their fathers, or fome rich relations will fbon 
die, borrow money of a Jewifli ufurer, at the 
tate of ten and more per cent, keep their be- 
witching dulcineas in all forts of extravagance, 
for their own amufement as they think, but 
frequently, unknown to them, for the entertain- 
ment of others alfo. This, perhaps, is car- 
lied fo far, that married men, without acquaint- 
ing their wives and children with it, are at 
the expence of double houfekeeping, of which 
that of the miftrefs is generally the moll ex- 
penfive ; for it is needlefs to prove, that thefe 
i;ind of creatures are not much addicted 
to frygality, prudence, or moderation. The 
hoft of thcfe mercenaries of the Cyprian god- 
defs have been reckoned to be in London 
llronger than forty thoufand. Many of them 
follow their profeflion from inclination i others, 
who have been firft debauphed, and afterwards 
abandoned by unprincipled .men, do it from 
want and indigence.; There are inftances that 
fome. of them, who were kept in affluence, and 
all poflible indulgence by their votaries, have 

reduced 
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Ireduced them at laft, probably not from a 
principle of gratitude, to the utraoft diftrcfs, 
nay fometimes to an ignominious exit* Grof- 
ley '% without proper inquiry into the truth of 
the affertion, has copied what the Abbe le 
Blanc, in his letters on the Englifli and French 
nations % has faid, that many daughters of cler- 
gymen, even of the dignitaries of the church, 
are among this clafs of unfortunate females. 
There arc undoubtedly inftances of this ; but 
they do by no means occur fo often as is ftated 
by the Abbe, who frequently writes in a very 
fuperficial manner; and when fuch cafes do 
happen, even then, in all probability, the 
contributions of this fort are greater on the 
fide of the clergy of the eftabliflied church 
than on that of the diflenters, becaufe the firil 
are not only more numerous, but the educa- 
tion, which many of them give their children, 
is not fo ftridt and exemplary as that which 
the generality of the diflenting clergy bcftow 
upon- theirs. 

The reafons why the number of women, 
who plunge into this irregular courfe of life, 
is fo great, are various, and many of them 
very vifible. Corruption of morals and lux- 

'o Londres> tome ii. p. 128. 

■ VoL ii. Lett. Iviii* p* 6j, • Engkjh Tranjltaiom 

Vol. I. U ury. 
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ury, which are beyond imagination in fo 
great a metropolis, become very dangerous to 
youth of both fexes ; they produce feducers, 
and fuch as \vifli to be feduced, in abundance. 
All great cities, and particularly London, 
iTiay be confidercd as a fort of hot-beds, where 
all natural inftinfts, and all vices, which from 
an abufe of them take their origin, vegetate 
very powerfully, and arrive at maturity quicker 
than in common foils, Montaigne % that ftrift 
and careful obfervcr of himfelf and others, was 
aftonifhed at a conversation of fome young la- 
dies, which unobferved he had over-heard; 
but, what would he have faid, if he could have 
Uftcned to the private converfations of numbers 
of the hopeful youth of both fexes in London ! 
The education given to young females, is, as I 
have before obferved, generally fome degrees 
above their refpeftive rank. To gratify after- 
wards their inclination for vanity, for drcfs, 
and for fenfual pleafures, chaftity is too often 
made a facrifice. In that ftate of fociety in 
which we live, every thing almoll may be done 
with money, and all that'is defirabk may be 
bought for it ; health, tranquillity of mind, and 
immortality excepted. The fable of Jupker 

^ EfTaisj liv. Hi* chap. 5. vol. liL p. 12;. 
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and Datiae is every dtj^ in this gtiai citf^ 
turned ifitd hittofty and real fa^. Men of r^nk^ 
or riches^ or fueh as are poilefled of nekber^ 
but live without morality and good ptitotph^^ 
htcbttit the fedueers of thofe who are too teady 
to be feduGed ; and when their paramours havi 
gritifled their luft, they leave thofe whom they 
have made miferable^ and go in quefl of othei^ 
vidlims, whom they may deprive of their inno-* 
Gcnce and virtue. Thus the number of thofe 
wretched females increafes daily, who are feen 
Wandering about in the flreets, by dozens and 
more, not only at night but even at noon day^ 
Many of them are hardly twelve or thirteen 
years of age, who, by following their unfor-^ 
tunate occupation, foon haften to an untimely 
end, and ftnilh their early days generally in ex- 
treme diftrcfs, in poverty and difeafe. 

It may eafily be fuppofed^ from what I have 
faid, that the education of youth in Lx)ndon muft 
be liable to many djingers ; and that parents^ 
thotigh they had the eyes of Argus, would not 
always be sibk to prevent great mifchief and fe- 
rious mitfoftuncs from happening to their cbit- 
dreui! In that part of London where the court ait 
is to be breathed, nunneries are eftablidied, in 
i^^hich, however, the vow of chaftity is unknown.. 
The abbefles and ptioteffes of thefe convents 
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arc faid to be matrons of great experience ; and^ 
as fotne call them, diabolical inftruments of 
feduiflion. They fave, as I have been informed, 
out of the income of their benefices, fo much, 
that they at laft give them up, and conclude 
their days, with much pomp, in a fecular life, 
I do not think, that it redounds much to the 
honour of Engiilh police, not to devife effeftual 
means to leffen at leaft this growing evil, fo de- 
trimental to that morality, which is pronounced 
to be the fupport of that fociety in which wc 
live. How far the indulgence goes, which is 
fliewn in this refped, appears from the uninter- 
rupted publication of the moft immoral writ- 
ings, and the moft indecent prints ; which are 
expofed to public view at the windows of fome 
print-fliops, to divert the young and old of both 
fexes, who pafs by. Nay, there is even pub- 
liflied annually, and fold publicly, a lift of the 
principal Corinnas, mentioning at the fame time 
their refpedtive habitations, and their per fonal 
acGomplilhments, not forgetting thofe which 
are to be met with in private. What blefled 
effedts muft this produce upon young minds of 
both fexes ! and how happy muft a country be, 
where the polic^, without concern, may leave it 
to the power of virtue to prevent all the evils of 
which wifdom might be apprchenfive ! I will 

by 
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by no means enter into a difpute with thofe who 
affirm, that fince the ftate of nature and that of 
fociety are frequently at open variance, women 
of e^fy virtue are not only to be connived it, but 
even, under fome reftridions, to be fuppdrted, 
that the virtue of modeft women may be pre^ 
ferved, and be in fafety* Suppofing all this 
were granted, ihould it notwithftanding not be 
deemed neceffary-to make this evil, for the fake 
of morality, lefs apparent? If luxury were 
xrhecked, if frugality Were fubftituted for extra- 
vagance, if the things of this world wefe more 
equally divided than they are, .the good effeds 
of it would foon vfliew themfelves. There is no 
doubt, but that among thofe unfortunare fe- 
males, whofe proftitution is deemed a fafe- 
guard bf modeft women, fome might be found, 
who would have turned out better wives and 
tenderer mothers than many who affedt tKfe 
ftrifteft virtue, and wifla to appear as if they 
could undergo the proof of a fiery ordeal. In- 
deed, much might be found to leflen the guilt 
of many of thefe unfortunate beings, if the hif- 
tory of their fedudtion and fall were known. 
Oftentimes, when I have met a Mabomedan in 
the ftreets of London, I have not been able to 
refrain from gueffing at his thoughts, when he 
fees fo many proftitutes, who arc deemed to be 

U 3 a fecu* 
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^ fi^wity for 9 iMjfbsiv}, thftt hig ^^%i may no? 
be 9tc&4m^A<^^i ot tli^t hU 4a\3glbt^r may not 
^«f^9^9^ ^ a^>ther WfHre (he ia marrji^d. When^ 
ill t\^ l>eginnlog of thi^ Roman republic, the 
)aii4wa$ equally divided; when young men 
' i»arTie4 catly, without \mng in fear that they 
yircre tp &^y^ with tbrir wives and children, 
^ slfMtlm of the Tirtue of th^ Roman wo- 
men w%s almoft Dnfaeard of, and the fenicntia 
^if Cat^niSi which Horace afcribes to him, 
wa$^ jt9|pe|her with hi^ exhortation to young 
i^eii, yef y mu^ecelbry. But, when riches, 
Ipxury, ^nd expcAfivenefs of living intruded, 
the value pf iniiocei^e was leiiened, and it be- 
ing fp intjiin*tely connefted with happinefe, this 
loft gFoijj^ too, and deferted Rome. The ca- 
pital of podern England refembles that of 
9,nciepjt Italy; intereft there retarded matri- 
Tppny, ^fid when it took place at laft, it was 
th^ ^jcpeffted fortune, as Juvenal fays, which 
ijxcited loy^, and money that tied the connu- 
l>ial knot: 

Inde feces ardent, veniunt a dote (agittae* 

It is true, that varioi;s means have been devif- 
ed in Londpn, to qhcick the evil of proftitution, 
but th^iy anfwer very imperfeftly. The Mag- 
d4?Phiw^fpital, a very commendable charity, 

was 
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was inftituted fome years fince^ for the benefit 
of females who wifh to renounce their diibr- 
derly life, and reform their nK>rals. But how 
fmall is the number of thofe who can be re- 
ceived, and who really return from vice to vir- 
tue, when compared to thofe who prefer the 
ways of immorality ! Some, perhaps, are taken 
up in the ftreet, and fent to Bridewell, where 
they are kept for a while to hard labour; but 
they are hardly miffed among the number of 
thofe who remain ; and fince no provifion is 
made for their fupport, when liberated out of 
prifon, they return » partly from neceffit}% 
partly from inclination, to their former occu« 
pation. That London is infefted with fo many 
thieves, houfe-breakers, and highwaymen, and 
that, almoft every fix weeks, dozens of youth, 
who have hardly attained their twentieth year, 
ate condemned to die, is greatly owing to theft 
women of the town, as they are called. Mofl: 
of fuch young malefadors gave themfelves up 
to a debauched courfe of life, they foon got 
into diftrefs, which inftigated them to robbery, 
and thus repented too late under the gallows, 
their acquaintance with thefe mercenary fair 
ones. Here, indeed, is an ample field for a 
good police to exert its wifdom in preventing 
crimes, that the number of thofe may be lef- 
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fencd who arc to be punilhcd for committing 

them. 

Before I conclude thefc remarks upon Lon* 
don, I will add fomething relative to Englilh 
newfpapers. A foreigner, who has never fcen 
them, will hardly believe that fo many are print* 
cd daily. Every morning, at prefent^ no Jefs 
than ten different papers, and almoft as many in 
the evening, are publiflied in London, on large 
folio, in fmall print. It is now even carried 
fo far, that a paper is publiflied on Sunday 
morning. Befides thefe, every week, twice, a 
Gazette is printed by authority, which con- 
tains fome news publiflied under the fanftion 
of the court, royal proclamations, advertife- 
ments of government, and a long lift of no- 
tices relative to bankrupts, A true Englifli- 
man looks upon the accounts given in thefe 
Gazettes, which, in fome inftances, particularly 
in war-time, are publiflied extraordinary, as in- 
fallible truth ; and it is aftonifliing how they 
fell on fuch occafions, and how profitable they 
are to their printer. . A foreigner ought not to 
think that the news, publiflied in fb many pa- 
pers, is much different. They contain, fome 
letters and effays excepted, nearly the fame 
information. A number of advertifements, 
paid for at a high price, varibus letters on po- 
litical 
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litical and other fubjefts, innumerable and fre- 
quently the moft infignificant paragraphs re- 
lating to town and country news, much fcan- 
dal, and many falfe reports, which the next day 
are contradided, fill the long columns of thefc 
papers. Some of them are for the court and 
the minifter, othejrs again ft them ; but, in both 
kinds of fuch prints, very fevere things and bit- 
ter truths, are publiftied by one party againft the 
other. Cart-loads of papers being printed every 
day in London, befides many which arepublifticd 
in the country % it is no wonder that the reve- 
nues of government, which arife merely from 
newfpapers muft be very great. Not only the 
ftamps of the papers themfelves, but the tax 
upon the advertifements which are ibferted, are 
very high. Some papers have more than an 
hundred of them, and render to government, 
daily, perhaps more than twenty pounds. All 
puffs which are inferred among the news as pa- 
ragraphs, to take in the reader inadvertently, 
are made to pay as advertifement^n th^ ftamp- 

' Suppoiing that twenty different papers, in London and 
in other places in England and Scotland iix and thirty, 
are publifhed weekly, the whole amounts to no lefs than 
fifty-fix. ^ow far luxury promotes the fide of them, the 
^ccount-books in the Stamproffice, can prove. In die 
year 1775, '^680,000^ and in 1782* 15*272,5 19 were 
^lamped* 
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officii; and it were to be mfhcdy that all thofe pa* 
ragrapbs^ which are intended for fcandal^ fliould 
pay> for the benefit of morality and finances, the 
duty of adyertifements alfo. 

The liberty of the prefs Is very vifible in 
tbefe public prints. Several times attempts 
have been made to reftrain this liberty, but for- 
tunately they never have fucceeded. Such of- 
ficers as cenfors of the prefs^ which in Germany 
9re eftabliihed almoft every where, are not to 
|[>e met with in England, the two univerfities 
perhaps excepted. For this very reafon, things 
^r^ (aid in thefe public prints againft the higb- 
fft and the loweft, whkh in other countries 
¥f^vAd be feverely animadverted upon. The 
letters which are inferted, on various political 
md other fubjeds, are of different merit. Some 
are elegant, and commend themfelves by their 
ftyle, as well as by the bold truths, and the ju- 
dicious remarks which they contain; others 
can boaft of neither, and convey calumny and 
falfe leafoning, whilft they intend to miilead 
the weak, or to feed the fpirit of party. If any 
body thinks his charadter injured by thefe prints, 
he may find redrefs in a court of juftice, on prov- 
ing damages, la fuch tnftances the printer is 
the firft who is to be indi<fled, unlefs he gives 
up the author j yet I relnember that both prin- 
ter 
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ter and author have been puniihe4. The tdU 
tor$ of the papers^ however, kj;ow v^ry well, 
for the mofl: part, bow to evade profecution3t 
though of late, feveral of them have been in-» 
Ungl^d ia law fuit$, and fometimes fuffered 
impriibnment, fine, or even gp exhibition in th^ 
pillpry* Frequently thpfe who are attacked, 
appear in print only with the imtiah of their 
names, or arc expofed by nicknames, very well 
known to the generality of newfpapcr readers* 
The greateft part of thofe who are thus expofed 
care very little about it, particularly the minify 
ters and their friends, who mind no abufe, when 
they only remain in pofleflHon of the good 
thmgs, which they enjoy under government. 
On the continent, if but half fo much were 
fiiid againft princes and miniflers, as is done aU 
tnoft daily in England, the moft bitter refent* 
ment, and the fevereft puniihments, would ibon 
cruih him who had dared to expofe the follies 
of the great, or to cenfure their un)ull tranfac- 
tions. I commend theErfglifli, who, fome except- 
ed, are neither fo touchy nor fo revengeful, and 
who happily by their ^onftitution are intitled 
to fpeak and to cenfure freely. Since, how- 
ever, the reading of newfpapers is fo common, 
the miniftcrs, with a view to juftify or to de- 
fend thdr good and their bad meafures, are al- 
/ 6 moft 
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moft under a neceflity to keep fomc papers 
and fome writers in pay, who are to fight their 
battles, and to combat their antagonifts, left 
they fliould create them too many enemies, 
and gain over to their party more converts 
than they can fpare. Hence fuch prints go un- 
der the denominations of minifterial and anti« 
miniiterial papers ; on both fides animofity is 
carried to a great length, and impartiality is 
not to be met with : nay, I think an Englifiiman 
would ibon throw away an impartial paper as an 
infipid one, becaufe it feldom happens that he 
is not attached either to one or the other party. 
Every liewfpaper has its proprietors, who 
have, according to their depofit-raoney, a 
ihare in tTie profits which they may produce ; 
if fuch a public print is fuccefsful, thefe pro- 
fits are very confiderable. Yet, when I re- 
coUeft how many new ones have ftarted up 
during the time I have refided in London, it 
would fcem inexplicable how they could fup- 
port themfelves, if the defire, or rather the 
avidity of Engliflimen to read newfpapers, was 
not beyond conception, and bordering almoft 
upon frenzy. They are fo addidled to talking 
politics, that in almoft all companies, from 
the higheft to the loweft, this topic is generally 
the firft and the laft which fervcs for converfa* 

tion. 
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ti6n. The newfpapers furnifh the champions 
of either party with materials to keep it up, 
and to ihine with intellijgence, or political fa- 
gacity, either as patriots or as courtiers. Very- 
few of the numerous frequenters of coffee- 
houfes have any influence in politics; but 
though they cannot fit, or harangue, or vote in 
parliament, it is a great fatisfaftion for them 
to read the fpeeches in both houfes during the 
feffion, and judge of the patriotifm, the wif- 
dom, and the eloquence of Britifh fenators. 

An Engliftiman, being taken up fo niuch 
with the politics of his own country, very fel- 
dom troubles hinifclf about thofe of foreign 
countries, unlefs they are of great importance, 
and make him apprehcnfive that the balance of 
Europe may be altered. It is his favourite 
opinion, that England regulates this balance; 
though, perhaps, among a thoufand, there are 
not five who have any juft idea of fuch a ba- 
lance, or who are in the leaft acquainted with 
the comparative ftrength of the different Eu- 
ropean flates, their different interefts, and the 
relation they bear to each other, and to the 
whole, colleftively taken, in its aggregate 
power. Hence the want of knowledge of the 
geography and the ftate of the continent is of- 
tentimes fo very vifible in Engfiih newfpapers. 

The 
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The little relifli, therdfore,- of their readers fot 
foreign affairs, is very beneficial to them, 
whom thejr pleafc moft M^hen they entertain 
them, befides the greater political news of the 
Britifli empire, with little trifling incidents of 
the day, which have happened in the metropo- 
lis and its environs, or in the more diftant parts 
of the country. After Ihort extrads from the 
French and Dutch Gazettes, when the mails are 
arrived, they give firings of paragraphs con- 
taining either high flown panegyrics for, or 
bitter invedtives againft the miniftryf criti- 
cifms on their tranfaftions, on their fins of 
commifllon and omifflon; anecdotes of ro- 
mantic lovers; horrid accounts of robberies^ 
murders, fires, and melancholy accidents. Thofe 
papers which communicate the earlieft and nioft 
interefting intelligence out of the fcandalous 
chronicle, be it true or fiditious, are generally 
thought to be the moft entertaining. - They, 
indeed, furnifli no news from diftant p^rts, nor 
do they mention 
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. quid toto fiat In orbe s 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant: 

but the defcription which Juvenal gives imme- 
didtely after, fits them exaftly ; for they contain 
fcandal in abundance, 

. • . fe- 
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• • . . fecreta noverca 
£t pueri ; quis amet, quis decipiatur adultef. 
. • . • Quis viduam praegnantem fecerit et quo 
Meiife. Juv. Sat vi. v, 401, feq. 

A foreigner, who is not acquainted with the 
genius of Englifh ncwfpapers, will, when he 
firfl: takes them in hand, be inclined to think, 
that they are one of the greateft bleflings 
which could be beftowed on poor mortals. 
Thofe who are in want of money, are offered a 
hundred or a thoufand and more pounds ; who- 
ever wants health, may foon be reftored to it, 
if he will only chofe one of thofe univerfal me- 
dicines, which are daily announced and which 
cure every kind of malady. He whp wiflies to 
retain health and vigour beyond his eightieth 
year, may be furnifhed with the means of do- 
ing it, for a few Ihillings. Thofe who are de- 
firous of extending their lives beyond the limits 
of a century, need only ufe thofe reftoratives 
and corroboratives, which are offered ,at a 
guinea or half a guinea a bottle. Should a per- 
fon wifh to obtain a fnug place and income un- 
der the government, he may be provided with 
it, on offering a moderate fum of money, and 
giving affurance that he who will procure it, 
may depeiKl upon honour and fecrecy. Ecele- 
fiafiics, not trufting their church preferment 

to 
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jto merit, which is likely to be overlooked and to 
be neglcfted, need only infpefl: the papers, where 
prefentations and advowfons are publicly an- 
nounced for fale to the beft bidder. Bachelors 
and widowers who want wives, and maidens or 
widows who long for hufbands, have only to 
pay for the infertion of a tender advertifement, 
fignifying their fituatipn, and afligning the 
place where anfwers may be'diredted to, in un- 
cfquivocal hopes that their propofals will meet 
in return with kind overtures, to quench their 
honourable flames. Married people who wifli 
for healthy, handfome, and ftrong children, 
have only to read and to accept the perfuafive 
invitations of Dr. Graham, to attend his de- 
lightful ledlures, daily announced in the pa* 
pers ^ ; and they will be better inftrudted by 
them how to fatisfy their wiihes, than by 
reading Quillet's Callipsedia with the utmoft 
attention from the beginning to the end. Nay, 
from motives of philanthropy, to prevent 
fcandal and difgrace, and to fave the honour 
and reputation of thofe who unluckily have 
committed falfe fteps, good-natured people of- 
fer their houfes, under promifes of inviolable 

5 This was written at the time when thefe carinas advcr- 
tifements were prefented daily to all elates of newfpaper 

readers. 

fecrecy 
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fecrecy, to thbfe young females, who, without 
being previoufly married, are on the point of 
becoming mothers. They are aflured, that 
they fhall be accommodated with all requiiite 
conveniencies, and be treated with the utmoft 
tendernefs, until they return into public 
agaiii with honour ; and being afterwards well 
married, it Ihall not at all be fufpeded by their 
loving hufbailclsi that early chaftity did not 
enter into the catalogue of the virtues of their 
wives. All thefe good things, and many more, 
are daily announced in the Englifh newfpapers, 
for the benefit of mankind, and of fociety t ^ 
Our gazettes on the continent do not contain 
any thing fimilar, though always on the top 
of them, is mentioned, that they are printed 
for the good of the public, under the fanc- 
tion, the cenfure, and with the gracious privi-^ 
legeis of ipagiftrates and princes. Britifli newf- 
papers require no fueh authorities, nor do they 
lie under any reftridtions. A red neat little 
vignette, they aire ornarnen ted with at the 
ftamp-office, ferves inftead of all authorities or 
privileges, and which, though the duties are 
iiicreafed fronrt time to ti(rie, bears the motto 
femper e^idem. _ _ , 

The cotfee-houfes in London, where thefe 
•papefs may be read^ arc faid to amount to 

Vol. L X 30<^cJ# 
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3000% which, indeed, is ah enormous num- 
ber, particularly, when it is remembered, that 
in 1657, the people were fo prejudiced againft 
t,hem, that the matter of the Rainbow coffee- 
houfe, one of the firft which was eftablifhed in 
London, could not prevent his houfe being in- 
difted for a nuifance. The great propenfity of 
the modern Englilh to politics, and the in- 
creafing curiofity, which conftitutes part of their 
charadter, can only account for the number of 
cofFee-houfes and newfpapers in latter times ; 
though their ufcfuliKfs to trade, and in the 
tranfadion of public bufinefs, have not a little 
contributed tov/ards it. The Englilh cofFee- 
houfes are greatly preferable to thofc of other 
nations, and have only the name, the newf- 
papers, and the refrelhments, in common with 
them. Turbulent noife and loud talking are 
not to be heard, except in thofe coffee-houfes 
which are frequented by foreigners, or by peo- 
ple who feem to think they cannot tranfadt bu- 
finefs without the moft difagreeable noife. In 
general, the cofFee-rooms are filled with the per- 
fons who read newfpapers, four tinies as large 
as ours on the continent, and in very fmall 
print, with an attention that excites furprize 
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^ In Paris are ^nlyb^tweep fix aa4&¥«|ihwp(4TeA Mir- 
ciER Tableau de Paris, tome i. p, 212. 7 

in 
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in a foreigner, who never has been witneft to 
it before. Some read with' great rapidity, and 
fbon throw away a paper, which they have 
taken into their hands ; others feend to fpeH 
every wgrd, and make thofe, who wiffi for dif- 
patch, Wait a long while before they haVe fi- 
nilhed. When I firft came into England, I 
ufed to wonder how fome people could readj 
with fo much patience and attention, thefe 
long, and, as it appeared to me, very tedious 
publications j but when I became a little mot^ 
acquainted with the Englifli conftitution^ with 
the politics, the parties in the ftate, and the 
tnanners of the nation, I foon found, that I be- 
gan to read with an intereft that made me for- 
get the length of them. In Germany the 
clergy, and other people who affedla ftrid mo- 
rality, would think it hurtful to their charac- 
ter, if they were to frequent a coffee-houfe ; 
but the Englifli think more reafonably, and 
nobody is blamed few* frequenting a cofFee* 
houfe. Some of them take in, by fubfcription 
of their cuftomets, new publications of a fmall 
fize, together with thofe which are regularly 
j)ub!i(hed monthly. This> however, is not fo 
frequent in the coflfee.-houfts of London, as in 
thofe of the country, efpecially in towtts which 

X z are 
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are frequented at certain feafpns, by people 
who want to be called faihionable. 

I would advife a foreigner or ftranger, who 
wiihes to get acquainted with this great metro- 
polis, to provide himfelf, immediately after 
his airrival, with a map of London, as the befl 
means to furvey fuch a heap of buildings, and 
to find his way through thoufands of ftreets, 
which perplex even thofe who have refided 
many years together in this extenfive town. 
Almoft every printlhop will furnifh him with 
fuch a plan ; but he muft be careful to a£k for 
iOWQ of thenQweft, fince a (ingle year, perhaps, 
will produce new ftreets, which are not to be 
found on a map that is but a few years old. 
There is no occafion for his carrying it always 
publicly in his hand, when he goes abroad, 
as Condamine did, and by that means expoied 
himfelf to the laughter, or even infults of the 
populace. He will do well to perufeit for 
his purpofe before he goes out, and here and 
jhere are places little frequented, where, on 
taking it out of his pocket, he may confult it 
as hi? guide. 

After this previous advice, I will point pm 
to the ftranger the principal obje<5ts in London^ 
which may be thought worth feeing* . It i^ 

neither 
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neither my intention, nor cdnM^tit with' my 
plan, to be prolix, and there are many dc^ 
fcriptions and hiftories of London, eafily-to be 
procured, which a curious traveller may perufef 
for his inftruftion. 

Weftminfter- abbey, that famous cathedral, 
admired and refped^d not only by the E^gliih 
themfelves, but on the continent alfo, is^per- 
haps one of the firft objefts which will attradfc 
^ his curiofity. It is undoubtedly, an awful' 
and melancholy, but at the fame time a pleaf- 
ing fcene, which prefents itfelf on entering^ 
this Gothic pile, and walking, in a contem- 
plative mood, between the filent tombs and 
the fepulchral monuments of kings, heroes^ 
philofophers, and poets. No where can the 
eftimate of man and human things be better 
made than here ; but the infcriptions on the 
monun^ents are certainly not the inftrudors by 
which to be guided. They are too often a 
kind of fatire, which neither inftrud:s the Kving, 
nor honours the alhes of the dead. Indeed, 
infcriptions in public places, which are likely 
to remain for a feries of ye^rs, fhould, before- 
^ they are engraved,, be fubmitted to the criti-* 
cifms, not only of learned men, but even of 
fuch as are known to be lovers of truth, left 
the honour and fincerity of the age, in which 

X 3 thefe 
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tbefe infcrlpd<ms were ma4e, ihould bfscome 
iijfpeAed by a late pofterity. It is^ hqwevcr, 
well that thefe monumental infcriptions are lit- 
tle read, and much lef$ examined by their rea- 
ders, whether they record what U true or what 
is mu Some of the monuments in Weftmin- 
jfter-afebey, particularly among th« modern 
ones, do credit to the art of their fculptor ; 
but a great many difgrace the place in which 
they are ereftcd, and dBfend the eye of the be- 
holder. The church, which is of a Gothic 
ftrufture, has fuffercd greatly by the devafta- 
tions of time; repairs of the outfide were be- 
gun foiine years ago, but foon (lopped, as I be- 
lieve, on account of the great expence. The 
tombs of many Britifh kings and queens, with 
fome of the royal oflFspring, are in that part of 
the church, which is called King Henry the 
Seventh's chapel, During the day-time, fome- 
hody is always prefent, who fliewjs, for a few 
half-pence, what is remarkable in this chapel, 
and there is generally fufficient company to 
make it worth his while to recite his lefibn ; 
' which he does with fuch quicknefs, and mono^ 
tonous volubility of tongue, that a foreigner, 
even if he ihould underftand fome Englilh, will 
be at a lofs to comprehend him, though he lift- 
ens with gr^at attention, Jn a <?orner of a chapel 

wiled 
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called St.Bciinet's, the monuments for poets, fpr 
dramatic writers, for players, miificians, and fome 
men of letters, are creeled, which, for this reafon, 
goes under tbCv general denomination of Poet's 
Corner. St. Evtemond, a Frenchman, and Grabe 
and Handel, both Germans, have here monu- 
ments eredted. It may excite furprize, . that 
Pope and Addifon, two Britifh writers of fuch 
eminence, Ihould here have not even an in- 
fcription ; not that this was neceflary to pre- 
ferve their memories, for this their writings 
will do ; but as a teftimony of the regard of 
the na^tion for them. We foreigners, how- 
ever, are much miftaken in refpe<9: to thefe mo- 
numents, when we entertain an opinion, that 
merit alone can procure the honour of an in- 
fcription In this famous abbey, and that thefe 
monuments were erefted by the nation to fliew 
gratitude and refpeft to the manes of the dead. 
In fad this is feldom the cafe. Relations^ pa- 
trons, or friends of the deceafed, generally fur- 
nilh the expenceSj which, if the monument is 
not coftly, do not amount to any great fum ; 
and I believe, many a one, who has received 
this honour, would wonder, ifhe arofeto life 
again, how he came to be buried in this abbey, 
and decorated with fuch a Monumental infcrip- 
tion. Even the great Newton's monument 

X 4 was 
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was not at the cxpence of the public, or the 
nation; and he might, perhaps, have been left, 
without one, if a gentleman, who married the 
philofopher's niece, had not erefted it at his 
own expence. Sometimes people defirous of 
idle fame, have paid for the monument of an 
other, that they, at the fame time, might deli- 
ver their own name, on his tomb, to pofterity. 
Hence that fevere line of Pope ; 

On poet's tombs fee Benfon*s tides writ ! 

Indeed foreigners, who judge of the honour of 
being interred in Weftminfter-abbey too highly, 
may be exceedingly miftaken. 

Not far from the cathedral is Wellminfler- 
hall, built by William Rgfus, and admired for 
its Gothic architecture. This place is very 
well known to the gentlemen of the law, for 
the principal law-courts are kept here ; and if 
peers or peerejTes are to be tried, or other per- 
fpns impeached by the houfe of commons, this 
hall is fitted up in a magnificent manner fo^ 
that purpofe. 

The houfe of lords and that of commons 
arc adjoining to this hqll. The latter was in 
ancient tirnes a chapel dedicated to St. Ste- 
phen J whence the newfpapers, fometimes, 
make ufc of this name, if they think they 
tread upon tender ground in what they are fay- 
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lug about parliament, or members of the lowcr- 
houfe. That of the lords is clofe by, and con- 
fifts of a large room decorated with lapefiry, 
reprefenting the yidory Over what mzs /<:alied 
the invincible Spaniih armada. On the throne 
cre(9:ed here, the king reads thofe fpeeches to 
both houfes of parliament, which we fee at full 
length tranflated in our foreign Gazettes, and 
wonder at the condefcenfion with which Britlih 
kings fpcak to their fubjeds. 

The Park of St. James's, which king' Henry 
VIII. created out of a fwampy field, is at pre- 
fent an ornament to the palace, and a very 
agreeable place for thofc who love walking. 
In fbme feafons of the year, the mall is fo^ 
filled with elegant conipany, dthir at noon, 
or, in the longer days, in thef evening, that 
there is hardly room to pafs, except -by mov- 
ing along with the crowds among which ladies 
^f the firft nobility/ and^erfori^ of high rank, 
are to be feen. Buckingham-houfe, which is 
at prefent the queen's palace, prefents a pretty 
view at the weft-end of the Park. It is agree- 
ably fituated, and contains very elegant apart- 
ments, decorated in a fplendid ftyle. Tho 
king's private library is likewife here, and can 
boaft of very valuable and magnificent books, 
which, as it is faid, will be, one time or other, 

joined 
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joisied to that in th^ Britilh Mufieum, which 
bears the oame of the, king's librarjr. 

Tbc.paiacc at Su Jsmica'^ . was fornaerly an 
hofintal> and that fide which joins to the Park, 
is plea£uitly fit uated.. This old fmoky irre- 
gular building has oftentimes afloni&ed fo- 
reigners^ xai being to}d» that tMs was the refi* 
dence of Britiih kings^ after they had before 
pafled* by the.magniiioent hpfpital at Gr^en* 
wich. However, jfeert ^ ^re very ^gjjpd rooms 
in thif old building ; and it is, at prefent, xifed 
only when ^ the king has a leyce, or when a 
court-day n kept. The palace of the prince 
of Wales, fomicriy called Carleton-houfe, has 
been^ within t^efe few years, almoft rebuilt, 
and fo conveniently, that, in all probability, 
this will, be in future times the refidence of 
Britifii, kings, by which .means that of St. 
James's wUl be^ fuperfeded, 

Gharing-crofs is nc#far from the Park. In 
the ncuddle of this place a ftatue of bronze is 
crc&ed^ reprefenting king Charles L on horfe- 
back, \yithout a hat. It is looked upon as 
a fine piece of workmanfhip ; but 1 do not 
know whence the ftory has taken its origin, that 
la Seur, the artift who made it, hung himfelf, 
becaufe a pcafant coming from the country had 
^ifcovered, that the ilrap to fallen the faddle 

round 
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round the horfe's belly was forgot^n^ and the 
king, therefore, in danger of falling off. Some 
of our German writers, who give an account 
of England, have repeated this idle tale, which 
is refuted by ocular infpeftion at any time, as' 
the girth is plainly to be feen. 

Whitehall, from the time of Henry VIII. till 
near the clofe of the laft century, was the royal 
refidence, till the greater part of the old pa*-, 
lace was burnt down in {697, and from that 
time St. James's has been the rdi<iencc of the 
kings of England. What is now 'galled tbc' 
Banquetting-houfe, Whitehall, was built in the 
reign of James I. and is a very fine edifice. It 
is afmall partof anew palace, which was be* 
gun to be ereded by Inigo Jones ; and it was 
clofe to this Banquetting houfe, that the fcaf-o 
fold was erefted on which Charles theFirft 
was executed ; though it is not known which 
window it was from whence he went to the 
block. 

An objeft defer ving notice is the Pantheon 
in Oxford-road; a building eredted during 
my time. It was intended for winter's amufe- 
ments, fuch as balls, mafquqrades, concerts, 
and fimilar entertainments, to divert the rich 
and the idle. A fociety, as I am informed, has 
advanced no lefs than ninety thoufand pounds 

6 towards 
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towards its eredion^ in hopes^ as it is faid^ of 
great profits, which, however, if it be true, 
have not anfwered the expectation* 

In Bloom(bury-fquare the duke of Bedford 
has a palace, built by Inigo Jones, which, 
confidering its fituation in Lx)ndon, is very airy 
and commands a fine profpeft. . But of more 
inportaDce to the curious traveller is the Bri- 
fifh Mqfeum in - Great-Ruffel-ftreet, a noble 
and cxtenfiv^ building, formerly the refidencc 
of the dukes of Montague. It is, by no means, 
my intention to give a circumftantial account 

• 

of the curiofities and valuable libraries, which 
are to be met with here. A friend to litera- 
ture, and particularly an admirer of natural 
hiftory, will derive much pleafure from vifit- 
Hig thefe large and lofty rooms, dedicated to 
tie Mufes ; and the longer he examines the 
contents of them, the greater fatisfaAion will 
he receive. I knote not that any complete, or 
fatisfaftory catalogue, of the curiofities in the 
Brittlh Mufeum has been publilhed ; but it 
were to be wilhed, that the public might foon 
be in poflTeflion of one, and that the denomi- 
nations of the cpriofities might be affixed to 
them in legible characters, in proportion to 
the height in which they are placed. By thefe 
means the inquifit;ve curiofity of ftrangers, 

who 
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who come to fee the Mufeum, might be grati- 
fied, and their queftions anfwered, without giv- 
ing unneceflary trouble to the gentlemen who 
attend the company. 

The inftitution of the Mufeum, which is an 
honour to the nation, is to be dated from the 
year 1752. Parliament then granted the va- 
rious fums for purchafing the houfe, the curio- 
fities of fir Hans Sloane, and the Harleian ma- 
iiufcripts, together with 30,000 pounds, as a 
fund for the maintenance of the different oiE- 
cers in the houfe, to be raifed by way of lot- 
tery. Since, however, that fund is found to 
be infuffictent for its intention, certain fums 
have been granted by parliament, from time to 
time, to mal^e up , the deficiencies, which 
amount, on an average, to a thoufand pounds 
annually. It w^s likewife enad:ed by pariia- 
ment, that forty-one truftees ftiould be nomi- 
nated, three of whom wefe. to be the arch- 
biihop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
and the fpeaker of the houfe of commons, 
which three Ihould, exclufively, have the right 
to nominate the different officers of the Mu- 
feum.,; The principal ones of thefe are an up- 
per-librarian., and three fub-librarians ; one. of 
thefe has the care of the manufcripts and the 
coins, the other xhat of the natural curiofities, 

and 
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and a third that of the piintcd books* Evetf 
one of them has an aflSftant ; and befidcs thefcr 
jfeven, there is one who fuperintends the read- 
ing room. The three librarians, "with their 
afliftants, have their dated days and hours, 
when they fhew to the different companies, 
generally fourteen or fifteen in number, the 
Mufeum for abour two hours. 

On entering the houfe, the hall correfponds 
with the magnificence of the reft. It contains, 
befides a model of the great quadrant at Green- 
wich, another which reprefents Blackfriars- 
bridge. The fhells or cofiins, in which Egyp- 
tiah mummies were included, will, befides 
feme other objects of curiofity, immedi- 
ately engage -the attention of a Granger. 
After afcending the grand ftair-cafe> which, 
above and on the fides is ornamented with 
paintings, the firft door which is^ opened, in- 
troduces hinv to fonie antiquities found in Her-» 
culaneum, whkh, befidcs fome fine urns,.moft 
of them dugout of tombs in Calabria, were 
bought for 8000 pounds of fir William H^- 
inHton. Thefe antiquities are kept in two dif- 
ferent rooms, and an antiquarian will find here 
itony entertatmng objects for enqtiiry. A co* 
pious catalogue of them has been drawn up> 
of which the late Dr, Giffard made a yery con- 

cife 
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Gi& abridgment. This colle£tion is augment- 
ed from time to time. A much admired Ho- 
mer's^ bead is here alfo to be feen, which be- 
longed formerly to Dr. Mead, and is faid to be 
of great antiquity; it is well engraved by an 
eminent artift, and thus multiplied by prints, 
for the benefit of thofe who have no opportu- 
nity of feeing the original. A third room full 
of curioiities and antiquities is contiguous to 
the foregoing. Mod of them belonged for- 
merly to fir Hans Sloane. The Egyptian mum- 
mies, of which a full defcription is in print, 
are likewife here. One of them is ornamented 
with glafs-beads ; a proof that the invention 
of glafs, and the manner of ftaining it, is of 
great antiquity. The other Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, which this room contains, are a gift of 
Mr. Wortley Montagu, the fon of the fa- 
mous lady Mary Wortley Montagu. In dif- 
ferent preffes, with glafs- doors, various Ro- 
man, Tufcan, and fome Chriftian antiquities 
are difpofed* Thofe curiofities, which were 
brought over from the lately difcovered iflands 
ini the Pacific ocean, fiil another room. Vari* 
ous valuable coins of gold, filver, and inferior 
ni^tak, remarkable either for their antiquity or 
their fcareity, are to be feen in a fmaller apart- 
ment, which, however, is not generally ftiewn 
to every company that comes to fee the Mu- 

fenm. 
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feum. I have feen here an EngUfli crown-jpiecd 
with a head of Charlds II. the dye of which 
was executed in prifon by Simon % who was a 
great friend and admirer of Cromwell the pro- 
ted:or, and it procured him his liberty of the 
king reftored. Very few impreffions were made ; 
but they are, in my opinion, fo excellent, that 
they yield not to the beft coins of antiquity* 
The Sloane manufcripts are depofited in an ad* 
joining room, and relate chiefly to medicine 
and to trayels* Thofe which are called Har- 
leian fill two rooms. A catalogue, in two vo- 
lumes, folio^ printed in 1759; mentions 7618 
of them. A preface, which is prefixed to it^ 
gives an account of this coUeftion of manu- 
fcripts, as well as of the manner in which the 
catalogue is arranged, which concludes with a 
good index for references to the manufcripts. 
A good coUe&ion of manufcripts of old Latin 
claffics is alfo here to be met with; but they 
are not of great antiquity, though many of 
them are elegantly written. The reft of 
this collediion relates chiefly to genealogy and 
heraldry; but there :are. many on the fub- 
jeft of Englifli hifllory. From this room 
we enter into anotherj con taxniiiig. thofe which 
are 4ifti.nguifl^ed by the appellation pf th« 

"^ The truth of this ftorj'i however, has been quertioned. 

king's 
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king's and the Cottonian manufcripts. Mr« 
David Cafley has cbmpofed a very valuable ca* 
talogue, in which he gives an account of them^ 
and has adorned it with an hundred and fifty 
fpecimens of writings of different ages. It is 
here, that the famous Alexandrian manufcript 
is to be feen ; the Old Tcftament of which wa« 
publilhed long ago by our countryman Dr# 
Grabe, and of the New my worthy friend, Dr» 
Woide, has lately given a fplendid impreffion in 
fac-fimile charaders. 

We have taken hitherto a view of nine rooms 
on the:eaftern fide of the Mufeum, and are en-* 
tering now into that omthe weft. Here begins 
the Slbane coUedion of natural curiofities ; a 
defcription of which would fill whole volumes ;I, 
therefore, Ihall content myfelf merely by giv- 
ing a general account of what is to be feen in 
each room. The firft contains a variety of gems 
and precious ftones ; likewife various kinds of 
marble, alabafter, cryftal, albeftos, fulphuf, 
and metals. Thofe • foflils and metals, which 
were given by Mr. Brander to the Mufeum, are 
here alfo^ The next room is filled withvari- 

'* The late Dr. Solander has publifhed a defcription of 
them, with fome copper-plates, under the title of FoJJtUa 
Uantnfnenjia, for the greatefl part of them is from Haitip- 
(hire. 

Vol. I. Y ous 
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ous Ihells^ (petrified things, fuch as fifli^ hiimari 
bonesy herbs^ and other fubfiances. On a ta-> 
ble> under a glafs cover^ various curiofities 
prefcnt themfelvcs, and among others fodi^' 
nautili, oriifhtobc found in the Mediterra- 
nean, who pra&ifed the art of navigationt by 
failing, earlier than men '. Here Ukewtfc be- 
gin! the borius ficcusy or a coUe&ion of herbs, 
preferved on leaves of paper, of which tlierc 
are no le£s than 334 volumes in the mufeum^ 
Many of thefe herbs are, however, bacHy 
dried, and therefore fpoiled. Thofe volumes, 
which ate the gift of the duchefe of Beaufort, 
are the fineft and in the beft prefervation ; wkich 
cannot be &td of thofe which belonged to fir 
Hans Sloane. A following room exhibits a 
coUeftion of vegetables and cbetnical prepara* 
tions, a number of polypes, feorpions, fpiders, 
tarantulas, flics, fcarabees, and other infeds. 
Great quantities of butterflies aare to be feeii 
here, in the various fituations ef that metamor^ 
phofis which they undergo. Many fea«-weed$, 
pe^ls and corals, are alfo expofed to the view 
of the curious, Mr. Ellis was the firft, m 

« Pliny mentions this fifh, Hift. Nat. lib. ix. c. 29. and 
Oppianus in the firft book of his Halieutica, gives an enter- 
taining defcnption of the manner in whiidi he navigates oi 
the furface of the fea. 

6 Eflg- 
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England, who attempted to rtrtiove the corals 
out of thfe vegetable into the aiiimal kingdom ^ 
He publHhed a tteatife oh the Aibjea, with tfhi 
additiofi of fome copper-plates, arid the very 
0*igihafs frorti which they are taken are here 
preferved under glaft, over the chimney-piece. 
The contents Of this room are arranged ac- 
cording to the Li^'neaft fyftem, as are Kkewife 
the birds in the next. It is a pretty collection, 
but is no ways comparable to that which be- 
longed to the late fir Afliton Lever. A fine 
orang-outang, the neareft relation to man, te- 
fides here among the birds. The laft room ap- 
propriated to natural hiftory contains feveral 
kinds of fifli and amphibiums. A number of 
ferpents is heife preferved, and among them i 
rattle-fnake. This coHeiflioh was, for the 
moft part, made in Surinam, and given as a 
ptefent to the muftiim, by the late marquis of 
Rockingham. 

We how quit the rooms appropriated to na- 
tufal curiofities, and defcehd the ftahr-cafe to 
go into the library. This ftair-Cafe is dlflferent 

9 Before Mr. EUis^ Mr. Peyfoanely a Frenchman^ did 
the fame; and lately another Frenchman^ Mr. Durande^ 
has reftored them, apparently with very ftt6ng ar^ments, 
to the vegetables again. See Nouveaux Memoires de V Aca- 
deini^'de Dijon, Partie ii. de Tan. 1783. Memoir xi. 

Y 2 fron^ 
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from that which I have mentioned before^* It 
has no grandeuri but on defcending it^ various 
curiofities^ fuch as a ftuffed crocodile^ various 
aquatic-animals, fome American canoes, and 
fome Greenland fifiiing-boats, meet the eye. 
The library occupies no lefs than twelve very 
confiderable rooms. In the firft thofe books 
are placed, which are given as prefents, and 
thofe of which a copy i$ to be delivered, on 
their being entered in Stitionei *s-hall. The 
library, which was bequeathed by major Ed- 
wards, fills the fecond. This gentleman left 
alfo 7000 1. to the Mufeum,.to increafethe li- 
brary with new books by the intereft of this 
fund* The third room contains the library of 
Dr. Birch, which makes an appearance lefs 
confiderable than it would have done, becaufe 
all thofe books of which the Mufeum had du- 
plicates, were fold by au&ion. Sir Hans Sloane's 
library, which relates mofl:ly to philofophy, 
natural hiftory, and medicine, takes up the 
ijx following, and the king^s library the three 
laft rooms. Clofe to the library is a very con- 
venient reading-room, to accommodate thofe 
vvho wifli to perufe books or mahufcripts, be- 
caufe none are permitted to be taken out of the 
MufeiLim. 

I ftall 
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I ihall finifh here my Ihort account of thi§ 
nobk inftitution, and only add this obfcrva* 
lion, that the whole is coftly, worth feeing, 
and honourable to the nation ; that, when taken 
all together, it has not its equal ; but when 
confidered in its feparate branches, almoft each 
of them fingly, may be furpaffed by fome 
other colleftions, even in England itfelf, fuch as 
that of the late Dr. Hunter, and that of Mr. Par* 
kinfon, beifides many others. Though I have 
feen more than one general fpecification of the 
various contents of this Mufeum, yet none is 
to be relied upon, becaufe the curiofities, as 
well as the books, increafe from year to year. 
' In giving this account of the Britifli Mufeum, 
I have been fomewhat the more circumftantial, 
thinking it an objeft which cannot btit attraft 
the attention of the curious ftranger. I am 
happy that I can fpeak of it as a national infti- 
tution ftill in being ; for I almoft trembled for 
its fate, when, in 1780, during thofe horrid re- 
ligious riots, the Gothic incendiaries were 

r 

much inclined to reduce this noble edifice, to- 
gather with its valuable contents, to aflies. 

We 'fliall now dlreft our way to the north- 
caft, where we fee the Foundling Hofpital before 
us. This building, with its neat chapel, re- 
fembles more a refidence of opulence, than an 

Y 3 hof^ 
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hoipital creded by charity. Wbs^t I hzytt Qb«^ 
fe^ved already in anotb/cr pl^ce^ tbat^ in ^ichi 
inilitutions, too tp^ch of the money epi^tri- 
l)uted^ is l^d out ia the buildup a|id fo^ the 
fupport of thpTf; v^ho h<)ld pftces in theiib re- 
Q^ptades of pbj^ifjCs of charity, is applicable 
ii^ this inftance alfo. A hpild^ng> perhaps, 
more to the purpofe, might have bee^ raifed 
at lefs expence ; and froqri fuch faving more 
children might have been benefil^ed by this ia<> 
ftitution tb^n now are, when hardly above 
a hundred are annually recdved. A concert 
of (acred, nau^c is generally perforrhed once a 
year in the cbaj)cl of this hofpitaj i a^d I re- 
member when it was well attended, and> there* 
fore, very ben^eficial to thjC charity, But, as 
this attendance was more the offspring of fa- 
ihion than of true charity and good-will to the 
inftitution, it is fallen off very ipuchj and a^ 
f^ch things grow old, the hofpitaj, I believe, ha^ 
of late npt received fo much bene^t by thefe 
fpiritu^l concerts as formerly. 

Gray^^ Inn, which is not at a great diftancc 
from hencp, may be cpnfidered as a kind of 
college, where gentlemen refide wbp ftudy or 
carry on the bufinefs of the cprj\mpn law. tin- 
coin's Inn is for the fanjie purppfe j apd has, as 
well as Gray *s Innj ao ag^rce^We ga^tdpn. Lin- 
coln's- 
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cola's: Ion Fields are zm extendve fpace of 
grouiid, laid out by Inigo Jones, who^ as it 
Is fwdi, took the area or bafe ^f the largelft py- 
vamid in Egypt, fot the e3u£l dimeafioos of 
this eiegant fi^uare. 

The Cbarter-houfe, which is i3JK>re towards 
the eaft, was formerly a moaaftery of the Cat- 
th.ufiaQ order, hut was ibcuiarif^d at the time 
of the Reformation. It is at prefent a charita- 
ble iaftltDtion, for the fupport of fome poor 
Qld tradefmen, who are very comfortably pro- 
vidisd for ; and contains alfo a good grammar- 
£cJ3tool, the head mailers of which are gene- 
raiUy men who have diftingmlhed themfelves 
by their learning', and fcveral of them are 
well known from their writings. 

Srmthfield, not far diftant^ is a large place 
where, on certain days. in the week, a< great 
market for cattle is kept. It is, perhaps, the 
greateft in its kind in all Europe. In my opi- 
nion, it wo©ld be better if fuch a marketppiace 
were not within tfoe city, but rather without. 
^efbap& it would be well if there were two, 
one on the north fide of London, near Pan- 
crasi; and another on the fouth, in thcnergh- 
boiarfaood of GeorgeVfields. Much mifdriefi 
which is? oftentimes occafioned by driving the 
<;attlei thraugh tjae. ftreets of London to Smith- 

Y 4 field, 
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fieldj might thus be prevented. Slaughter-houfcs 
might be ereded near thefe markets^ and hu^ 
manity ihould provide refeivoirs of water to 
fatisfy the third of the poor cattle ; for it raifes 
compaflion to fee thefe devoted vidims^ parti- 
cularly the (heep^ drinking eagerly out of the 
kennels in the ftreet, when they are driven to 
market^ and even not indulged in this by their 
cruel drivers. 

On one fide of this market-place^ St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hofpital , prefents itfelf; a noble 
building, and one of the bed charitable infli- 
tutions, where fick and wounded perfons are 
taken care of. The number of thofe who re- 
ceive the benefit of this charity is very great j 
the affliftcd are tenderly nurfed, and attended 
by the moft fkilfui phyficians and furgeons; 

which, indeed, to the honour of the nation, 

* 

is, befides remarkable cleanjlnefs, the charader 
pf mpft Eqglifli hofpitaU. 

In the neighbourhood of Moorfields, are 
two hofpitals fqr lunatics, and people afflidled 
with piaclnefs, That of St. L^uke's defigned 
for incurables, is amply epdowed, and lately 
rebuilt at very great cxpence. That whi^h is 
(palled Bethlehem, gr Bedlam, has more the ap- 
pearance of a palace, than the refidence of mad- 
pefs, H^x^ ftenes prcfent thcmfelves, which, 

indeed^ 
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kideed, may humble haman pride, and teack 
poor mortak to ^hat degradation they ate fub- 
je6t. Hardly ever Pfychology will account for 
it, how it happens, that the Englifli, fo eminent 
among other nationfs for good fenfe and found 
underftanding, are fo apt to be deprived of 
their reafon ; and whence it arifes, that mad-' 
nefs feems to be more at home in England than 
in other countries. Not only large hofpitalg 
are eredted for lunatics, but a number of pri- 
vate mad-houfes are neceffary to confine peo- 
ple deprived of their fenfes. Shakefpeare him- 
felf feems to acknowledge, that in his country 
ihore madmen may be 'met with than any 
where dfe, when he introduces Hamlet in a 
converfation* with aclowri% If phyfiological 
caufes have tiieir fliare in this evil, moral ones, 
arifing from education and the manner ofliv- 
ing, certainly contribute greatly towards it^ 
The opinion of Grbfley* is not fupported by 
much probability, that an abundarit and <:heap 

* Hamlet. Ay, marry, why w^s fid font into England ? 
plcnun. Wljyp Jie W4s mad; he ihall recover his wits 

there ; or if he do notj^ it is no,gre^t matter there* 

ffamlef. Why ? , 

Clowftp It w^ hot be feen in him; there the men are as 

jx^adas Jie. '^ :;) ^> /■ t ,. ,; ' \, 

Hamlet, Aft v. fc. i* 

* JLondres^ vol. ]L p,zz* 

import^ 
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importation of Ffcnck wioe^^. WGmM gr^llj? 
k&n the melwcboly humour, ai>d the pro^ 
penfjty to^racck madnels, among the Esgli^Siji 
makiog them at the &me time mote plkbl«. 
iijbiH&Si and kr$ averfetp p^ve obedieBC^., 
He kad t^o reafon to Feco;iuQiend to ihen^thc 
do£krine of Solomw- date vifmm Us qui amam 
funt ahimo at bibmt% Tb^jr really drink plentin 
£iiUy as. it \%. French wines are in^ported 
cheaper, by tK^ late cpofiniercial treaty, than^ 
they were before ; yet the number of thofeuo- 
happy perfpp? wtp labour under m^nefs has 
not decreaif 4 ; ^94 if thefe wines had the qua- 
lity of njalfiijg people, paffively obedient, I 
•hppp ^y»fy trup giUgUihm^n, who, ha^ the full 
^fe o^ \ti\9 r^afofl, wou^d carefully avoid drin^L- 
ij^ ^^^bepfjf I have feen feveral ftr^nger^,. who. 
tl^^pg^t it inconfiftent, tj^at fo el^gaAt a build- 
ing *5 Be41^m, Ihould be lAb^bitipd by people 
df ffr^>y^4 of r^afpn, ^ndbe appointed for ^ refi- 
d^ilige of ma^nef^ and inianity ;^ buit, if aHqjaa- 
iions, eminent for their architecture, were to 
be inhabited only by B^eo of fenfe 2(nd wifdom, 
how many palaces nluflr either Hand empty, or 
their owners be addrefled in the words of the 
poet, Vitens migra^^ foknifi Onrthf?. pillars pf 
the gateway of the hofpital, two fine -ftiatues, 
in a reclining pofture, are fecp ; tjjc one reprc* 

fcnting 
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j^mttng r>ayiog, and the other melaocholy mad- 
ue(s. They arc the work of a countryman of 
ours, who came from HoUiatia, the father of 
CoUey Cihber^ and are efleeaied Faluable 
pieces o<C fiatuary ^ 

Not far from Whitcchapcl, on the fide of 
tiie road, another noble building prefents it* 
fclf whi<;h owes its exiftence to charity, called 
the Londpn-hofpital, and is fupported by vo- 
Uantary coatributions. Very near two hundred 
beds ate here to be found, for the reception of 
the fick, and thofe poor who are hurt by acci^ 
dents. The latter are admitted at any tinfc, * 
day or night, without any farther reccommen- 
dation thaa. the mifery and misfortune undef^ 
which they labour. Nay, §nce the number of 
thofe who want affiftance, is ibmetimes greater 
than the infide of the hofpita} will admit, thofe 
who canoiot be accommodated within, are taken 
care of and cured without. It is faid, that iince 
the inftitution of this charity, which took place 
in the year 1 740, very near 200,060 perfons 
have been difmiffed from the hoipital, after be- 
ing cured and reftored to health. 

-^ In th^ Gpipan origina} a mox:e Miiple accQmit of tiiit 
famous hofpital is giveti> which, however, as . bjei^g weQ 
known in this country, islusre omittedL 

The 
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The Tower of London, with its curiofitics, is 
one of thofe places, which by ftrangers, who 
come to fee this metropolis, are generally vifit- 
ed among the firft. Not only foreigners, but 
tlie country people alfo when they are pofleffed 
of any curiofity, flock to the Tower, to flare at 
th,^ wild bcafts, to be agreeably furprifed by 
the ftraqgc fight of the horfe armoury, and to 
be dazzJed on viewing the crown-jewels by 
dim candle-light, fliewn by a wonrtaR behind 
fome rails, who recites her leflbn falter than 
\ n>U[n repeats her pfalms *• The Ertglilh mo- 
'ncy isr (?QiQe4 in the Tower, which is done with 
a£kQ^i£hing expedition. The places and offices 
of the ipint are rather lucrative, and fome of 
them have occafion^^Uy been given to men emi^ 
nent for their learning, becaufe the falaries are 
confiderable, thougli little is required to be 
done^ I need not mention, that ftate-prifpners 
are Kept within the Tower, and. that many il- 
lji;i(lriQirs perfoQS, \ybo have been>bebeaded, are 
buried in the church which is there. The 
keeper of the ftatcrprifoocra derives, a kind of 
dignity from th^ perfons he has in^hiscuflody; 
and> therefore," is called not merely gqaler, but 

r 

•. - , . . , . , 

4 Therfe is a printed Pfiflorical Defcription of the Towep 
of London and its Curiofitics, which will ferve as a guide to 
the inquifitive* 
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gentleman-goalcr ; a kind of title, unknown 
to us* in Germany^ wKich may rather excite 
wonder, fince no nation is more ridiculoufly 
fond of titles, and more inclined to invent 
new ones than ours. 

On leaving the Tower,, and going up Thames-- 
ftreet, we come to the Cuftoai-houfe, an exten- 
five building, where thoufands of oaths are 
da;ily made, with as much indifference and as 
little concern, as if they were but compliments 
and empty affurances. Tbofe who' h^vcy om 
account of duties, buiinefs to traniad here, 
have the beft opportunities of praftifing fdf* 
denial, and improving the virtue of pa^ 
tience. 

A little farther on we arrive at Billingfgate^ 
the feat of politenefs, the forum of eloquence^ 
and the beft market for fifli. Hence the pro* 
verbial expreffions of the Englifti, Billing/gate 
language. Billing/gate doqutncfi. Whoever wants 
to witYi^fs natural powers of fpeech, figures of 
oratory^ well chofen epithets, ftrong expreffions, 
delivered with an audible voice, in the vulgar 
Englilh tongue, let hi.m offend one of thefe 
fifti'Women, and he will be aftonilhed to find, 
that none of them yields to Homer's Juno, 
who, incapable of fabduing her anger, burft 

out 
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OHt Jnftautly inio a volky of abufivc Ian* 

A little farther from Billingfgatc is London 
bridge, with the water-works. The former 
is much complained of as being always in wsittit 
of repairs ; and the others are originally the in- 
vention of Peter Matrice, a German, bvrt 
greatly improved by Mr. Hadley. Soon after 
I.hiad fecn thefe water-works in London, I faw 
thofe at Marly near Paris, when they were ftill 
in yfe, but I could not help obferving imme- 
diately how mtiich fuperior thofe in London 
are^ in regard to the flrtiplicity of their con- 
ftrudfen J for that they are itifihitdy more ufe- 
ful than thofe in France needs no proof. An 
officer at Matty who fuperktended the w^er- 
works informed me that anftually abotft 4to,ooo 
poinds fterling were required to keep them in 
order ; and how much fmaller is the futa that 
keeps thofe in London in repairs, which pro-* 
vide the greateft part of the city With watef ! 
It is condafted in leaden pipes into the houfes ; 
and, I bdieve it is from mere heceffity that 
this unwhoiefolne metal is made ufe of, fintee 
it 11 tt6t cmd^tUe to health to keep water lA 

5 H^ 5* «V lx»^ r»)flo5 X^^^^f a^^« m^emvidt. 
Avrtna m^of/iwai, Iliad. ^. v. 24. 

•^ . lead; 
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lead; and yetmoft cifterns ia houfes^ I have 
QbferVedy are made of thb metal. It is flid^ 
that the incorpe of the proptietprs of thefe wfi* 
ter-woi^ks^ who are made a Company^ b^ fuf^ 
fered fince th€ time the; ftife.t^opolis became 
provided likewife with wat&r from what i^ 
called the New-river. To the l^atter a kind of 
preference is givein, and it may bf| ha4 at a 
time, wfeen th€. London water-wdrks, on ac- 
count of a l^wir tide, can furnifli none. How 
beneficial the conducing of the watdr, in pipes^ 
thtough all London muit be, when fires hap- 
pen,, may eafily be conceived. The regula- 
tions in regard to exttnguifhing fires are ex** 
ccedingly good, and the engines, I believe, ate 
the beft ever to be met with. Neverthelcfs, it 
will happeiB, that in \;iinter time, during a hard 
frdft, or iT^hen, at low tide, the London water 
works cannot furniifa a fupply, the engines cahy 
at leaft for a time, do no execution for ^ant 
of t^aier. Large cxflerns, plaoed at proper 
dtftaBces^ always k^pt filled up, might peN 
haps, prevent &ch a want, but hither/to nothing, 
of the kind is do^e. 

Near the bridge, is a great column, called 
the Moqument, which v(ras eredted as a memo- 
rial of the great fire of London. It is the 
work of fir Chriftopher Wren . The column 

of 
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of Trajan: at Rome, is only 184 feet high ^^ 
and this^is 202. The nwnument, though but 
little more than a hundred years old, is faid to 
be b^t- in' 4n indifferent 'conditiofi ; and it is 
tlibught, that, within no great fpace of time^ 
it niuft be takfen down. Opiftiofts differ, whe-* 
ther this be owing to the fhaking bf the grbund, 
by numbetlefs waggons and coaches that pafs 
by^ or whether itisthe faults bf the archited; 
but, in all probability, it is to be aftribtited to the 
caufe which I firft mentioned. 

.On going froai the monument towards the 
north, we bome to the Royal-exchange, which 
was ^built-itv 15G6 by fir Thomas Grefliam, 
^ho, under certain conditions^ left it in his 
^3^iU to the Mercers^company, and to the 
mayor and commonalty oi the city of London. 
But the original exchange being deftroyed by 
the fire of London, an hilndrcd - years after- 
wards,: it was rebuilt in that magnificent fly le 
in \<rhich it now prefents itfelf. In the.midft of 
thearea a iftatue of Charles IL ih: a Roman 
4refs, is placed within fome iron rails. The 
mean flattery of the Hamburgh merchants, 
then refiding in London 7, has engraved, at the 
bottom of the pedeftal, an infcription, which 

* ■* • 

^ Keysler's Travels, ?• 717. Gei-m. Edit* 
^^Rapin, toift.il, fol. 734- 

is 
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is a fiitire uppn the court it was intended to 
honour, and a monument of meanneft for thofc' 
who paid for it. Charles II is called delicia 
generis humani^ pads Europe arbiter^ marium do- 
minus a€ vindeXy at a time when the court did 
every thing to encroach upon the liberty of the 
people, and manifcfted a great ill will to the 
city of London. 

Formerly the merchants ufed to aflemble on 
change between pne and two o'clock, to tranf- 
ad bufinefs, but at prefent it is delayed till half 
after two, nay even later. Almoft every na- 
tion^ and every branch of trade, has its own 
walk upon the exchange, where they may be 
looked for, and where their different languages 
are fpoken. On viewing from a window, or a 
balcony within the area, the crowd' below at 
full exchange time, it excites plcafure to fee 
fuch a number of people bufy below, and 
hearing the confufed found of fo many voices, 
and fo many different languages, afcending like 
the humming of bees. Without paying any 
regard to the diftinftions of fefts, or religious 
opinions, every one pretends to honefty, every 
one claims the cliarafter of doing juftice to 
others, as a certain proof that this fociety in 
, which w^e live, cannnbt fubfift without virtue. 
The man of twenty thoufand pounds is pufhed 

.Vol. L Z here 
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here againft another of forty tlioufand^ and he 
perhaps againft one of an hundred and more 
thoufands. None of them thinks he has enough ; 
no one is fatisfied ; and amongft them may, 
perhaps, be feen a man, who, after having ap- 
peared in the gazette, and juft got a certificate, 
yet ftruts along with fo much confidence, that 
a ftranger might be inclined to take him for 
the richeft man there. Not many years elapfe 
before ^n almoft entire new fet of faces appear 
on the exchange. The great gulf of London 
fwallows all, and the burying grounds in this 
great .metropolis, together with thfe church- 
yards of the neighbouring villages, arc ftored 
with the bones of the rich as well as of the 
poor* The generality of them are foon for- 
gotten, fometimes even by their heirs, when 
they have refted hardly eightd^s under grounds 
The revenues of the Royal-Excfaange arc 
pretty confiderable ; and were, perhaps, formerly 
ftill more fo, when rfie upper .part of the 
buildipg was fitted up as^Aiops, in which Vari- 
ous forts of merck»idifes ^wcre expoSod for 
fale. 

The founder of the exchange, fir Thomas 
Greiham, ordered alfo in his will, that his ex- 
teniive manlion fliould be £unred to the Mufes, 
and ledures be read, at Hated tunyes^/Oii divinity, 

aftro* 
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aftronomy, mufi^c, geometry, lavsr, mediciae, an4 
rhetoric. Salaries were likewife provided by 
him for thofe who were appointed as profeflbf 9 
for this purpofe. But though, after his death^ 
the houfe was changed into a cpUege which 
came into fome repute, and leftur^s \yere readj 
yet all this is changed at prefent. Minerv§ 
Has been obliged to make room for Mercury^ 
and the Excife-ofEce is built on the fpot whercf 
formerly the college flood; the lectures arc, 
for form fake, read in a room over the Royal- 
Exchange, by perfons, who, as it is faid, are 
not always qualified for fuch a fundrion, merely 
to qualify themfelves for receiving the falaries* 
It is no wonder, if the abufe of fuch inftitu* 
tions, and the perverfion of the intentions of 
deceafed donors, fliould prevent others from 
difpofing of their property by their wills, in 
purpofes beneficial to the public* 

Not far from the Royal-Exchange is the Ge- 
neral Poft-ofEce, which, on account of the bu- 
finefs tranfafted there, is, perhaps, the gr^ateft 
in the world. The revenues belong to the 
ftate, and amounted^ in the middle of the lad 
j:entury, to about 5000 1. but are rifen, at pre- 
fent, to not )efs than 4^0,000 !• Correfpon- 
denqe has, on account of commerce, and for 
various other reafons, not only greatly in- 

Z 2 creafed; 
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ereafed ; but gavernment has raifed the poftage 
to a high degree, and every cover of a letter, 
every incldfure, fome few in the mercantile way 
only excepted, are to be paid for as fingle let- 
ters, and according to the weight at a pretty 
high rate. For the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of London and it^ environs, a Penny-poft 
is inftituted, and by means of feventy-four mef- 
fengcrs, letters may be fent, daily, at diffe- 
rent hours, to any part within the bills of mor- 
tality. There are ilo Icfs than 334 houfes ap- 
pointed for the reception of Penny-poft letters ; 
and great as this number tnay r^ppear to fo- 
reigners, yet I believe that hot one of them is 
unemployed J for I am of opinion, that no na- 
tion is more ^iven to letter-writing than the 
Englilh. Befides people of bufinefs, both 
fexes feerrl to be fond of an epiftolary inter* 
courfe. 

The buildings of the Bank have been 
greatly enlarged, within my time. The new 
wing, which has been added, is in the infide 
very well adapted to its purpofe ; but the out- 
lide, on account of the light being only ad- 
mitted from the top, has fome refemblance to 
the prifon of Newgate; fo that Plutus who is 
here confined, may complain like the other of 

Lucian, 
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Lucian, that he fufFers great hardihip, by be- 
ing reftrained from feeing day-light, I have 
reafon, however, to think, that he fometime§ 
circulates in free and open air, when the wants 
of government incline the bank to fet him at li- 
berty, on gvanting a proper acknowledgment 
for fuch a favour. 

The houfe of the lord-mayof, which goe$ 
under the denomination of the Manfion-houfe, 
is in the neighbourhood of the Rpyal-Ex- 
change ; a clumfy, heavy building, but not 
wholly without an appearance of magnificence. 
It lies, hid almoft, in a corner, and is well 
blackened by fmoke. The habitation of the 
lord-mayor, and his ftate-coach, bear fome 
proportion and refemblance, in regard to tafte, 
to each other ; yet the latter never makes it^ 
appearance in public, but it is admired and 
crowded about by the London populace. How 
(lightly lord Burlington thought of the Man- 
fion-houfe appears from the anfwer he gave, to 
^ citizen who confulted him about a proper 
perfon to carve the bas-relief in the pediment 
of that edifice : '/ Any body, he. replied, may 
*^ do well enough for fuch a building". But 
bow ^credulous muft the man be, who could 
believe, that a gentleman came on purpofe, 

^vei^y year, from the North of England, to Lon* 

• - < . ■ . ' ■■■ ~» 
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dbn, for no other rcafon, but merely to ftand up 
tgainft the wall of the manfion-houfe to fliew 
his contempt for its architedure *. 

Almoft clofe to the manfion-houfe (lands thd 
church of St. Stephen's, Wallbrook, which is 
looked upon as the mafter-piece of fir Chrifto- 
pher Wren, The Englilh are of opinion^ that 
tU Italy has nothig comparable to the infide 
of it, in regard to tafte, proportion, and beauty. 
The church, however, feems, ^t leaft in fom^ 
parts, to be much in want of light, which, per-* 
haps, is owing to its being fo clofely furrounded 
by buildings. 

The Eaft-India-houfe in Leadenhall-ftreet 
is well conftru&ed for its purpbfe, and has, 
behind, large convenient wareboufes with a 
garden, 

Sion-College, formerly a monafiery, I men-* 
tion merely, bccaufe there is a kind of public 
library. A copy of every book entered in Sta- 
tioners-hall, 0iould be delivered to this library, 
Itnd every clergyman of the church of England, 
who is promoted to a living within LJhdon, 
(hould prefent the library with a book, worth 
at leaft ten fliillings: but, notwithftanding 
thefe regulations, the library is not very rich 

* Pour fe dpnner Ic plaiilr de piiTer contre cc ridicule edi^ 
ftcc» GitosLEy'8 l<ond^cs, vol. iiit p. 69. 
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in good, well-chofen modern books^ and mtiGhv 
lefs fo in thofe printed abroad in forei^ laur 
guages. 

Njot far from hence is the famous Grub- 
ftreer, where poor authors and fcriblers have 
been faid to live in their garrets fomewhat like 
the wretched Codrus of Juvenal : 

• • . • Quern tegula fpla tuetur 
A pluvia, molles ubi reddunt Qva coliunbae ; 

Nil habuit Codrus. 

Sat. iii. v. 201* 

Englifh authors frequently make ufe of the 
exprefEons of a Grub-ftreet writer or a produc- 
tion of Grub-ftreet ; and I have feen foreigners^ 
juft coming from abroad to England, who, 
from miftaken notions, thought Grub ftrcet to 
be inhabited by a great part of the London li- 
terati and fome eminent bookfellers i but there 
are few, if any, authors who live there now, 
whatever may have been the cafe formerly, 

Guildhall is, as we Ihould fay in Germany, 
the Senate-houfc of London. It is an old Go- 
thic ftrufture. Within the hall feveral courts 
of judicature are kept, and forae good monu- 
ments are to be fcen. But a foreigner will be, 
at firft fight, much (truck with the eijormous * 
figpres of two giants, with which thqfe who 
live in the neighbourhood frighten their per- 

Z 4 verfc 
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vcrfe children, in the fame*manner as the Ro* 
mans did, in the time of Martial, with the ridi- 
culous produdlion of the potter : 

Sum figuli lufus rufi perfona Batavi : 
Quae tu derides, hacc timet ora puer. 

Lib. XIV. Epigr. 176. 

Here, at Guildhall, the ftate^lotteries are drawn. 
The fpirit of gaming, which is already fo pre- 
valent among the Englifh, is greatly encour- 
aged by them ; and it is hardly credible, how 
much mifchief is done by thefe annual lotteries 
and the gambling by which it is attended. It 
is to be regretted, that the morals of the peo- 
ple ftiould be hazarded, merely to procure a 
fmall addition to the revenues of the ftate. 

Not far from hence. Bow-church prefents 
itfelf. It is the work of fir Chriftopher Wren, 
and the fleeplc with which it is ornamented^, is 
pronounced to be the fined in England. In this 
church eight fcrmons, known by the denomi- 
nation of Boy le*5 Ledtures, are annually preached. 
Having heard much in praife of thefe learned 
ledtures, before I came to England, I made it 
"a point the firft opportunity to go and hear 
them ; but how great was my aftoniflimcnt, 
when, inftead of a crowded congregation, in- 
termixed w^ith numbers of learned men and di- 
vines, I found very few people, and moftly old 

women 
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women in the church, to profit and to be edi- 
fied by thefe philofophical and theological dif- 
courfes ! They were, formerly, few inftances 
excepted, printed and publiihed, which, per- 
haps, was the reafon that they were not much- 
attended, when they were preached; but at 
prefent, they are neither more attended, norfo 
frequently printed. The fubjedt feems to be 
exhaufted, and the fifty pounds, which are to be 
paid to the preacher, are, as I have been in- 
formed, not feldom given to a clergyman whofe 
circumftances may require the aid of fuch a 
fmall fum, though he may not be equal to the 
tafk which he is defired to undertake. 

Chrift's Hofpital, or, as it is often called, the 
Blue-coat Hofpital, is a charitable and ufeful 
inftitution. Perhaps more than a thoiifand 
children of both fexes are here educated at the 
fame time, under the care of different matters, 
though never fufKcient in number for. fuch a 
quantity of children, which is a fault moft 
Englifh fchools labour under. The girls are 
inftrufted by women, in thofe things, which 
are intended to make them ufeful for domeftic 
bufinefs 

At the weft-end of Newgate-ftreet a gate 
and a prifon were to be feen, when I firft came 
to London, but both h^ve bee|i fince pulled 
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douoi* Tbcprifon is erected in a ftreet^ clofe 
by, called the dd-Bailey^ and is thought to. 
be <me of the ftfoageft and fecureft; whicb^^ 
cootd he^ phmoed by modcf n archite&ure ; yet, 
in the year 1780, during the famous riots, k 
was fet on fire; 'but has fince been perfe&ly 
neftored. Public e^^eeutions, which fome years, 
paft took place at Tyburn, are now pei^formed 
in the above mentioned ftreet, before one of the 
doeris of the prifon, where the gallows, on 
&!ch, oceafions, are erefted. This new regula- 
tion has, at leaft, the preference fo far to the 
feca^r cuftom, that it prevents a numerous 
populace firom being idle a whole hanging-day, 
which, waa geoef ally the cafe, when the long 
procejSicms of the malefactors, from Newgate to 
Tybwn, fuj>fifted ; and all the ftrects, through 
which they paffed, were in a kind of uproar. 
I have feid fomething more on this fubjeft in, 
anO|thef place *. The burning of women, who, 
according to law, for fome crimes are con- 
diemued to the ftake, being like wife performed . 
in the Old Bailey, is complained of as a great 
nuifance^ and not without reafon. In the fame 
ftreet the Seffion-houfe and Surgeons-hall arc 
to be feen* The former has lately been rebuilt 
QQi a piuch better plan than before. 

Jr Page 76. 
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On gomg frdm Newgatc-ftrect tovvards the 
fouth, we meet with t^b monuments of true 
architefture, the College of Phylicians in War- 
wick-lane, and the cathedra! of St. Paul's. 
The former was built after the united defigns 
of fir Chriftopher Wren and Inigo Jones, The 
hall of the college, where the members of it 
meet, is fpacious, and well ornamented with , 
paintings and works of fculpture ; it has aWb 
an anatomical theatre and a library. Even in 
the time of king Henry VIII. the phyfidan^ 
belonging to this college, were formed into z 
corporation, confifting of a prefident and thirty 
fellows. According to the charter, which they 
then obtained, no perfon is to be permitted to 
praftife phyfic in London, and within feven 
miles of its environs, unlefs firft properly li- 
cenfcd by the college ; but, I believe, there 
are in no place in the world, notwithftanding 
good and neceflary regulations, more quacka 
and mountebanks who, unlicenfed, murder 
with greater impunity than in London. 

The cathedral of St. Paul's, that noble piece 
of archite&ure by fir Chriftopher Wren, would 
appear to infinitely more advantage, if it ftood 
lefs furrounded with other buildings, and had 
better avenues. The bare walls of the infide 
wake it, likewife, greatly inferior to that of 

St. 
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St. Peter at Rome, which, in fome rcfpyefls 
ha& ferved for its model : for the latter' is deco- 
rated-with paintings, very magnificent monu- 
ments, and other works of ftatuary and fculp- 
ture* Some very eminent painters have offered 
to decorate the cathedral with paintings, with-r 
^ut demanding any reward for their labours ; 
but from Gothic prejudices, and bigot ted prin- 
piples^, fome people have refufed accepting 
fuch kind and liberal offers. The cupola only 
is painted in the infide by fir James Thornhill, 
and has all the. advantages of th^ defcending 
light. Under this cupola runs a gallery round, 
where a perfon whifpering or fpeaking in a very 
low voice againftthe wall, is heard, very di- 
llinftly. and very loudly, by anoth^er who^ftands 
oppofite bim on the other fide ; though the di- 
ftance between the perfon that fpeaks, and the 
other that hears, is .no lefs than 143 feet. The 
principles of this kind of architefture were 
well known to the ancients. The famous ear 
of Dionyfius of Syracufe is, among others, a 
proof of it; and there is no doub.t, but that 
the pyiefts in heathen temples, where oracle^ 
were given, ufed arts like this tq carry on their 
impofture, and to promote fuperftition. On 
the outfide of the cuppla runs a fpacious gal* 
|cry, frqm which there is the fineft view ojf 

Londoa 
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London, and the country adjacent, on a clear 
day, when the town is not too much covered 
with fmqke. Above this another gallery is 
built, which bears the name of the golden gal- 
lery ; and the whole height of the church is 
faid to be 440 feet 9. There are many and 
very minute accounts of this cathredral fe- 
parately printed, or in books to be met with, 
to which I muft refer the curious. 

The grammar fchool, which is commonly 
called St. Paurs-fchool, is in good repute; 
but I cannot perfuade myfelf, that the number 
of thofe who inftruft is adequate to the num* 
ber of them who are to be inftrud:ed. 

Apothecaries-hall is not far from St. Paul's. 
Here two excellent laboratories are to be found, 
and what belongs to the materia medica is no 
where to be had more genuine than here. A 
room is built, within the hall, for a library, 
but hitherto it is without books. I have here, 
however, met with a fmall coUediion of books 
relating to botany, though it was not in the 
room defigned for the library. Here alfo have 

9 The cathedral church atStrafburg, in Alface, is 574 geo- 
metrical feet high, and confequently exceeds that of St. 
Paul's coniiderably ; but the profpeA of the country, when 
I had taken the trouble to afcend it> I found by no means 
<qual to that from St. Paul's. 

I fecn 
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I feen an ^XQtlkut, and pfct^ iccH^lptc c;aU 
kdion^ of £impk9 €if fecd$» ^dr^gs^ iplc^^ 
and x>thier fuch thing39 which m;e uie4 in^nvedl- 
cine. The £ne ]>ai^«nicft) garden u Ch^ea 
belongs likcwiife ;to .the Jkpotbccarle^ ocwpuny i 
Imt it is faid that they intend to difpofe of it. 

fikckfciars-bridge .has been built wijthin my 
time^ and though it iha^ coft a grefit fum q£ 
money 9 yet it is faid that it AviU be foon in 
want iof Fepaijrs. It xrommands a iine profpeft ; 
but it is >uftly remarked» that the bialuftr^e 
on each fide^ ihoqld be either higher or lo^ye/^ 
not to intercept the view of the foot-paflerir 
gers^ whidh it does at prefent. IremembeTj 
that the Surry^fide of this bridge^ which is 
flaw covered with a number of ibpufes on the 
fide of an excellent road, was a mere .fwatnp 
when I firjft came to Londpn ; hyt in its pre- 
fent improved ftate it fliews what Engliflx in- 
^uftcy, vingonuity, aiid Engliih money, can efr 
fefl: within a few years. Almcft at the foot 
pf the fouth fide of this bridge, the Albion- 
mills, -and .Mr. Eackinfon's MuCeum, formerly 
fir Alhton Lever's, highly deferve the notice 
of the curious ftranger ^^. 

'<> In the German original an ample .afcoo^t of itliis Mo^ 
feum is given ; but « large and fatisfaftory catalogue of its 
contents having been publiihed fmce^ it is omitted in this 
trandation. 

At 
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At t^hc end of Fleet^ftreet, akind of gate 16 
crcdted, which ^is ccfUed Temple-bar. It has 
been piraifed as^a fifie pieoe of ai^hhe&vre; 
but it is in fa^ an obftr0d:ion4>f a great tiio^ 
roughfare ; and it weiseto be wiihed, that the 
ieveral attemprs which iiave Jjeen made tore- 
move it, had been fucctffiffuK Clofeby this 
-gate is the Temfile, 4a very cxtjcnfive btiildifig, 
fbrrncrly the refide»ce^fxbe knights Templafs, 
^but now a kind of ot^Uegetfc^r genMemen who 
ftudy or jpraftife the hm. The ^nation 0f the 
Temple >is vevy^reeabk, »dth a garden that 
^borders on the Thames. The ^church which 
'is here, jis an did Gothic tf^rui^ure, and was 
fai^dvwith ^iffioiilty f com the -fire off Londoft 
^in t666. The clergyman, who^has dieJiYtftg, 
iscalledMafter of the Temple, and his plaee^s 
notonly^refpe^table, but alfo endowed with a 
pretty ^good income. Men of ominetice ^and 
learning £ao\i :as aiShet}lock,ja -Gregory Sharpe^ 
land others, ihav5e>en]0yi^ it. 

iSom^fet4ioufe, 4n the ^Strand, -was an ^old 

-vuinous, Gotbic>buildiiig, -^hen I^fit^'came.to 

^London, but it is^now ^me^of the fin^ inre- 

-gard to^architedtt^e, ^and one of the cc^lie^, 

codfideric^ thie ^expences it ^has required, 

though yet unfijilfted. The Ro}'al^Society^-the 

So. 
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Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Academy 
for painting, fculpture, and architefture, have 
here fuitable apartments for their meetings, and 
the latter for their annual exhibitions; but the 
greateft part of this extenfive building is ap- 
propriated to different offices, belonging to 
different departments of government. 

On taking a boat, at the flairs near Somer- 
fet-houfe, a ftranger, who wiflies to get ac- 
quainted with the fituation of London, may 
go on the river to Lambeth. During this lit- 
tle water excurfion, he will have a view of the 
Adelphi Buildings, and the terrace before 
them ; he will fee Whitehall, and pafs under 
Weftminfter-bridge. This bridge is without 
doubt, in all refpefts, the bell in London. It 
was built by Charles Labelye, a foreigner, 
now almoft forgotten, and who publiflied, in 
1751, a dcfcription of it. The palace of the 
Archbiihop of Canterbury at Lambeth has no- 
thing extraordinary, and looks more like an 
old monailery, or an old caflle, than a, palace. 
It has, however, received fome additional erec- 
tions of a more modern date, which make it 
rather a convenient manfion. Within the pa- 
lace is a library, which contains good bo6ks, 
and a number of manufcripts, chiefly relating 

to 
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to Englifh church afFairs. The famous; * ^zt-4 
^ens of Vauxhall, fb celebrated on the 
continent, and of which there are fo many 
feeble imitations, arc within the;pari{h of Lam- 
beth. Various claffes of people refort thither 
in the evening during the fummer; for difFe- 
rent kinds of amuTeitients ; but, even a f)hilo- 
fopher may fpend there agreeable hours at a 
Imall expence* He may hear good mufic' and 
fmging; he may rcfrelh hlmfelf in the cool of 
the evening; he may make obfefvations on 
hien and manners, retire in good time, and 
tife the next morning without in the leaft re* 
][)enting the pleafures of the laft evening. This, 
indeed, may not be the cafe with a great 
ftumber of thqfe who frequent thefe gardens^ 

• . ' . 

and derive from tKenee caules' for a long re^ 
i^ehtance. 

Ranclagh/ with Its gaWen^ is a place for 
evening's aiiiufement, like Vauxhall ; but the 
company here is more fdeft, and upon the 
whole of greater rank. More decency h likc-^ 
wife obiervable; fo'r only tea and coflfec^ arc' 
ferved. Thofewho.ehoofe to drink j^ine^ can- 
nbt do it within the rotunda, where the com- 
pany is aflfembled, but muft go, if they chofe 
it, to other apartments. This rotunda i* 
l^eckoned to be an elegant j^ece of arcbi,te.(3:urej 
, Vol. I. A i arid 
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and the company walk round in a perpetual 
circle ; fo that it would be no wonder if many 
heads grew giddy* The mufic and the ordie- 
ftra arc very ' good j but the garden, though 
agfeeabley is by no means equal to that at 
Vauxhall. 

Not far from Ranel^h is Chelfea-hofpital, 
a noble building, which forms three different 
fquares. It is for invalids of the army,, as that 
of Grreenwich is for thofe of the navy. This 
latter attrafts the attention of foreigners more 
than the former ; and I really believe, that no 
building of the kind is to be met with any 
where, which could pretend to fo much mag- 
nificence, order, and cleanlinefs, as this hof- 
pitaL The chapel, and the hall which belong 
to it, arc worth feeing ; tht latter has paint- 
ings by fir James Thornhill, which aremuch 
tfteemed, particularly thofe an the ceiling. 
Not far from the hofpital is a very fine park, 
which belongs to the king, but is open to the 
public. Some high grounds in it,, comnoand 
the moft beautiful prbfpefts over London and 
the Thames. In this park is likewife the 
Royal Obfervatory, or as it is called, after the 
celebrated aftronomer, Flamfteed-houfe. It is 
BOt to be fcen, without particular recommen- 
dation to the royal profeflfor of aftronomy, 

^ who 
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who IS to refide here. The profpedts from 
this houfe are extremely fine^ and the room 
which is particularly appropriated to aftrono- 
mical obfervations^ is on the flat ground, 
where the two quadrants are fixed, and where 
the principal telefcopes and other mathema- 
tical inftruments are to be feeii. Here every 
daty, and every night, the heavens are ob- 
ferved, and the obfcrvations properly mi-« 
nuted'. 

' In the original German^ a ihort account of Deptford^ 
"Woolwich, Kenfington, Kew, Windfor, Roehampton, and 
Sion-houfe, is added, merely with a view to give a foreigner 
aii idea of thofe places ; it is, therefore, as unneceiTary for 
an Engliih reader, not tranflated* 
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On the character of Trfg 

ENGI.ISH. 

IT requires, great knowledge and great fince-f 
tity, to delineate the character of fingle perfons 
according to- truth, and to mark thofc ftriking 
features by which they diftinguilh themfelver 
from others ; but, much more is neceffary to* 
draw the charadter of a whole natioil, and to 
point out its true charafteriftic traits. The dif- 
ficulty increafes with refpeft to the Englifliy 
fince there is hardly a people on the globe, 
among whom more fingular, more eccentric, 
and more oppofite cTiaradters, are to be met 
with than among them. Liberty, which this 
ifland is bkffed with, permits every man, if he 
choofes it, to appear as he really is, and con- 
fequently there is lefs necefEty for diflSmula- 
tion. Human nature is in every corner of the 
earth the fame ; and, in fad, there is a fimila-^ 
rity of men in all climates.^ Accidental things,' 
among which education, government, efta- 
blilhed cuftoms and manners (land firft, are the 
principal caufes of the diftindkions among na- 
tions. The fpirit of the Greeks remained a 

long 
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Jong time in their colonies ; and the Englilh 
manners, as well as the Englifli way of think- 
ing, have preferved themfelves longer than a 
<ientury, with ve^y little alteration, in the Ame- 
rican colonies, which wejre formerly the habi- 
tation of what are called favages. The impref- 
fions made by the ^limat^ on its new inhabi- 
tants are flow, and of no great fignificancc. If 
air md weather, as is fo pofiti vely afferted by 
fome, and, without examining, adopted by 
others, were the chief caufes of the manners, 
the ways of thinking, and of the national cha- 
rader of a people, the ancient Britons, in the 
time of Caefar, Ihould have been fomething 
like the modern Engliih ; but, whoever will ex- 
amine, with fome attention, the Commentaries 
of Caefar, or read the Life of Agricola, written 
by Tacitus, will foon be better informed. If 
I except the inhabitants of Wales, very little 
old Britifh blcK)d and cufionis ^ will be found in 
the reft of En gland ♦ 

Some, 

^ There is, however, 2^x1 affertion of Tacitus, in regard to 
the old Britons, ftill applicable to thofe of modem timesji 
^t they readily comply with the levies of men, and with 
the impoiition of taxes : Britanni dekSlum et tributa^ et in^ 
junSa imperii munera impigre obeunt. Tag. Vit. Agr. 
^. 13. There i« likewifc ftill rem^ing fome evidence of 

A a 3 the 
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Some, perhaps, will think it not very diffi-r 
cult to make a complete drawing of the Eng- 
lifli charafter, when fo many have already 
Vi^ritten op this fubjed. They. will fay, As you 
have relided fo long in this country, you need 
only point out, from the obfervations of others, 
what is true, and rejedt that which is not ; you 
may tell us where there is a likencfs, and 
where there is none. I coafefs, however, that 
^ft^r fome inveftigation, this reaibning will 
not be found altogether juft. I have read 
what many have written on the fubjeft, both 
foreigners and Englilh; but feveral things, 
which tliey have advanced, as truly charader- 
iftical, did not appear' to me to be fo, and 
others I thought by no means fatisfadtory. Moft 
pf the foreigners, who have written on the 
Englilh nation, did, a few only excepted, re- 
lide but a Ihort time in London, oftentimes 
; 'without biing fulficiently acquainted with the 
language of the country ; they frequented be- 
fides companies of no great note, cofFee-houfes 
and play-houfes, and thought themfelves, af- 
terwards, qualified to draw the pidture of a nar 

r " 

the truth of Horace's obfervation, that the Britons had a 
diflike to foreigners: 

yifam Britannos hofpitibus feros? Lib. iii. Qd. iv. v. 3 J. 

tion^ 
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tion^ with whofe manners, genius, and modes 
of thinking, they were not much better a^- 
qpainted than with thofe of a people, whofe 
habitations they had feen merely on a geogra- 
phical map. There is no trufting to this clafs 
of travellers, who take the much corrupted 
manners of the metropolis for thofe of the 
whole country. The ferther off from London, 
the. more, in g«ieral, the air as well as the 
manoers grow purer. The people appear more 
civil, and tradtable, more fociable and frugal, 
and mor^ given to cleanlinefs. Riches and 
luxury are lefs vifible, but the generality of 
the inhabitants of the country feem to enjoy 
contentment, and the blcflings of liberty. 
This, probably, was formerly the cafe in a 
higher degree, before j London became fo ex- 
tenfive; and when *the people who live at a 
diftance, were not fo much infeded with the 
mad defire of coming to the metropolis, and 
of eftabKfliing themfelves there. The roads 
were formerly bad, and travetling tedious and 
expenfive; nor did the great and the rich fo 
frequently and expeditio^fly, as they now do, 
go into the moft diftaat parts of the kingdom 
with their fervants and - attendants, who carry 
t;he follies and vices v of the capital; fo fuc- 

A a 4 cefsfqlly 
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ccftfpDy ^mong the^pcopk who liyc r^^P^ 
from it. 

I baye read Sketches of the Engliih national 
charafter, drawn by Englilhmcri themfelvcsj 
but few of them are remarkable for their im- 
partiality. Some reprefent it in a very gloomy 
light, as if the nation were infcfted with^ycry 
vice and immQrality;.as ifit.we^ein a def- 
ponding; (Ute>and.eijcry virtue, and all kind of 
happinefs, on the point of departing from the 
ifland. Thefe moral .painters are generally 
over-piousentbufiaiis, ¥fho k)fc fight of humaq 
ivaturei ^nd arc ready to facrifice to their i?nf 
r^afona^L^ xeial all thofe, -whofe hlood.is not as 
t|xick ^nd as heavy as their own. Buii^t^y are 
nojtipi^e to be credited than thofe who^xtol 
their nation and. thein countrty (o. far above all 
others, iiji the univerfi^ as if no fcnfcj, no virtue, 
n^ hpp|^i>jeJ& were to he i»ietwith> bu^ia their 
own iii^nd, : Swh prej^daees and fipch idle 
pride, (betray only, how unacquainted . with 
fpreiga, C9iaat;ries thofe .ar? who adopt. thenu 
In my opiqiQn, the Engliih, .of all cultivate^ 
nations^ approach the . nearcft to the charader 
pf what Tnaii, in re?jiify» ought tQ be; andthis^ 
|. think,; IS theif chief charaderiftlc. It is,, like- 
wife, a very jgfi fbfervation pf Mr. Huipe^ 

, .'- tha? 
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^hat f* the Engllib, of any people in the woU 
f^ verfe, have the leaft of a national charaflier.J 
*^ unlefs this very Angularity may pafs for 
f f one V? In former times, the refemblancc 
between the Englifti and other nations was 
jftronger, and the fingularities now fo obfervr 
able and ftriking to foreigners, are, princi^ 
pally, to bp dated from that period when 
the Revolution eftabliihed liberty and the con^- 
ftitwtion on furer ground, and gave, to the 
manners and the way of thinking among the 
people a grieater aif of freedom, and confe- 
quently to their cbaradicr and government, 
4 different colouring from what it had before. 
Education forms in all countries the manners 
of the inhabitants, and that in Elngland is fome- 
thing different from all others. I cannot help 
thinking, that the tafte of the Englilh in re^ 
gard to their modern gardening refembles that 
which is generally Ihewn in their manner of 
^dugation. Nature is preferred to every thing; 
it is frequently affifted with a helping hand ; 
but care is taken left art fliould fpoil it. This 
I take, partly, to be the reafon, why the num- 
l>er of thofe who approach neareft to the dig- 
pity and the deftinatidn of man, is greater 

^ Hvme's Eflays, vol , i. p. 21 j. 

among 
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among the Engltfh than among other nations^. 
To ftudy to find out, as Montefquieu has done, 
a fyftcm, which, when followed, will form by 
rules, flaves for tyrants, is repugnant to huma- 
»ity. Are we, if it were poffible, to alter hu- 
man nature by education, that it may fit an aF« 
tificial form of government ; or are we rather 
to adapt our governments to the nature of man ? 
In England, both the inhabitants and the con- 
ftiiution are formed for freedom. That fervile 
Tefped for thofe who are called people of qua- 
lity, or for thofe pofTeffcd of :riches, which is in- 
culcated into child,ren, by example as well as pre- 
cept, in other countries % is not very common in 
England. The pooreft man will be beard to fay, 
that his flxilling is as good as that of the rich ; 
and I have known inftanccs, where patriotic 
fchoolmailers would not puniih a boy who bad 
tranfgreffed, before he was found guilty by 
twelve of his fchool-fellows, to make them 
early fenfible of the privilege of a Briton, not 
to be judged in an arbitrary or a defpotical 
way, but by his peers, or equals. In general 
the children of both fexes in England, are edu- 
cated with a much greater degree of indulgence 
than in other countries. In fome eminent 

4 fliQ ftates of America are to be excepted, and alfo 
Praiwe, if the Revolution is completed. 

gramt 
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grammftr-fchools, a kifid of fevere punishment, 
called flo^ingy is dill in ufe ; but it is fup- 
ppied^ that it rather hardens than reformsau 

An indulgent education, thoi^h it will fomc* 
times be produfltiye of evils, has, notwithr- 
ftanding, great advantages. A hard and t)v 
rannical treatment of children not only irritates 
their temper, but it forms them frequently for 
exercifing tyranny on others afterwards. This 
is too vifible x)n the continent, where many in 
their fphere, fron> the prince and his fubor- 
^inate tyrants down to the father of a family, 
and the xnafter of a fchool, will play, if they 
ican, the defpot, and talk in a diftatorial 
and, a decifive way, without regarding reafon 
and arguments. This is not the cafe in Eng- 
land. The king cannot ad: in an arbitrary 
manner, and much lefs his minifters. The 
nobility^ the gentry, and they who are proud 
on account of their riches, know very well, 
that thofe whom they look upon as their infe- 
riors, are notwithftanding as free as themfelves^ 
The clergy of the eftablilhed church muft con-' 
form to the adt of toleration, and perfecutions 
^fannot be carried on as in former times. Pa- 
rents, particularly the mothers, behave, in 
common, very tenderly towards their children, 
md provocations to irritatp their tamper, are 

nqt 
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not frequent. Yet when I fpcak of an indiil^ 
gent education as much prevalent in England, 
and that it has an influence on the commaiMj 
of temper, I do by no nieans make this a ge- 
neral aflertion. There are exceptions to both. 
Hot-headed pedple are ofteq enough to be met 
with ; and even among the members of the 
Britifh fenate. Foreigners, fome of whom call 
the . Englifli the wild patioa of Europe, will 
frequently afcribe this pretended wildnefs to 
ihcii: mode of education 5 but I have, in 
more inftanccs than one, made this obfervation, 
that many a yoiing Englifhman, with all hi^ 
apparent wildnefs and uncouthnefs, when he ar- 
rives at the age of twenty-five, becomes more 
fcdate, and conduds himfelf with a propriety 
and freedom, not frequently to be itiet with 
among young people of the fame age, among 
other nations. He moftly hits the proper me- 
dium between the empty complaifance and 
over-adled vivacity of a Frenchman, and that 
ftiff and formal conduct, which betrays many 
of my countrymen, though they think them- 
felves people of education. Even a- fenfiblc 
foreigner, who has refided fome years in Eng- 
land, will be ftruck with the contraft, between 
an Englifhman and a lately arrived flranger. 
Should a more refined education, which be-» 
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gins to make progrefs in England, overcome 
that kind of wildnefs of which I have been 
fpeaking, and which is fo natural to thofe wha 
feel themfelves^ to be freeborn men, it may 
then happed, that th^ fpirit of liberty, which 
hitherto charadrerifes the Englifli^ may become 
weaker; for it requires a kind of ferocity, 
though not barbarity, for a. people" to maintain 
their liberty. 

The little coercion which is ufed in Engliflr 
^education, appears to me to be one of the prin- 
cipal caufes, why sl free way of thinking and 
gifting, joined to what the French call hnfenSj or 
good common fenfe, is mbrex:onfpicuous among 
the generality of the Englifli than among other 
Nations. Parents and teachers can bear contra^- 
diction from tht young, and, as I remarked be- 
fore, it is not fo common to talk in a decifive tone 
as it is abroad. The various opinions, which arc 
entertained in religious and political matters ; 
the many different fefts in religion, and the 
parties in ftatc,, originate, in fome refpeds,^ 
from the little reftraint to the freedom of think- 

* 

ling of children during tKeir education* Hence> 
however, it docs not follow, that all the Eng- 
lilkhav^ properly rcflcdked, and thought juftly ? 
6rthatthi& illand, accordiog to the exprc^ffion^ 
baron £ielfeld, is a country of phjlofo^ 
7 pbers. 
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phers. The want of true philofophy, indeed^ 
is fometimes very vifible. There are in the 
colleges of the EngUtfi univerfities learned 
and liberal minded rtien, but there are arch* 
pedants alfo.; the church can boaft of enlight* 

f 

cned divines, fully situated by principles of 
toleration, but arch-orthodox* - men are fre- 
quently to be met with, as well as arch-enthu* 
fiafts among all other fefts. There are zeal* 
ous fcties, well-wifliers add proriiotefs of arbi- 
trary power, as well as patriotic defenders of 
liberty. But, though in fome inftances bodily 
infirmities are the caufe^of fuch deviations from 

4 

good fenfe, yet I think the errors of educa- 
tion are ftill more frequently the fource of 
them* 

After thefe general remarks^ I fhall endea* 
Tour to enquire more minutely into the cha-* 
rafter of the Englifh. The veftiges of the 
manners of the old Romans and Saxons, aref 
among the modern inhabitants of this ifland, 
by no means totally effaced. The conftitution^ 
and that liberty which it has for its foundation^ 
as I have- already obferved in another place, is 
derived from the ancient Germans. Our anccf- 
tors, whom we ftyle barbarians, underftood the' 
rights of mankind better than their more enlight- 
ened pofterity I The Danes rendered themfelvei^ 
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Wa dd ions la England, for many of their truftoais 
-to have been adopted. When I compare the 
Reman hiftory and that of England, i am of- 
ten furprized at their fimilarity in many tef- 
peds; and I cannot help wifliing, that the 
charader of the modern Engltfli did. not lb 
much referable that of the Romans during the 
triumvirates. It has been remarked by ma«y, 
that it feems as if the former had inherited their 
love for plays, public exhibitions, entertain- 
ments ox ffeSlacula^ from the latter. The pre- 
fent exhibitions of this kind, arc divcfted of 
that cruelty which difgraced thofe of the Ro- 
mans, notwith (landing the prefence of female 
(peftators, who beheld barbarities, and mur- 
ders, in cold blood ; but the boxing matcbes 
in England, the bull-baitings, the cock-fight- 
ings, and the numerous attendance of botk 
fexes, at public executions, indicate that th«« 
is at leaft a remnant of Roman manners, and 
of the tafte of thofe times, ftill left in Eng- 
land. All nations on the globe find their pica- 
fure in public Ihews and entertainments, ac- 
cording to the tafte of their different countries ; 
but I believe that the Englijfh are more fond 
of them than any other people. Whoever will 
only go to thofe places where they are exhibit- 
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cd, may eafily convince himfelf of the trutH 
6f what I have fald. Arid as the high minded 
plebeian Ronrians of old^ thought themfelves 
above their fuperiors, when they gave their 
votes, either freely, from ^atriotifm, or through 
bribery, of guided by party-fpirit, to thofe 
who folicited them for the confulate, of other 
dignities in the republic; fo an Englifliman' 
thinks himfelf great, when on parliamentary 
or other eledtions he caft either from his own 
accord, or feduced by bribery, flattery, peifua- 
fion, or pafty-fpirit, give his vote* What Lu- 
tan fays* of the Romans, who fold annually 
their liberty, at the ele&ions of confuls, is 
fomewhat applicable to the Englilh, at their 
'feptenniat eleftions ; and on reading a defer ip- 
tion of eleftioneering; given by Seneta^ if 
brings always to my mind fimilar tranfadtions 
that I have feen in England. The pidure 
which is drawn by Juvenal of ancient Rome,' 
iti his third fatire, refembles London mor6 
than any other great city that I have feen» 

5 Hinc rapti'pretio.fafces/feftorque favoris 
Ipfc fui populus ; letalifqiie ambitus urbi ;' 
Annua venali referens certamma campo. 

De Bello Civili, Hb. i. v. 178: 
^ Epift. ad Lucil. u8. Qgam putas^efle jucundum, tri- 
hvb\x$ vocatis ; ^c. 

There 
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There arc certain ; futures in the, ch^rad^et 
of the JSngliih, that are thought to be rerpark* 
able and ftriking, which I fhalt now relate* 
One of the firft, which may be looked upon 
as genera], is a national' pride. All nations 
loye their refpeftive countries; but the Eng- 
liih, I believe^ fli^w it in the higheft, and the 
Germaps, perhaps, in the loweft degree. I 
.ihquld point out the Swifs, as thofe who. enter- 
tain the greateft alFe&ion for their nxountainous 
foil, if I had not met with fome of them, who 
preferred England^ nay even came back to it, 
when they had left it before, with a refolutipn 
to end their days in their .native country. The 
great preference which an Engliftim^n gives to 
his ifland is, in my opinion, owing to the edu- 
cation he has received, fo different from that 
in other countries ; to the diet and manners he 
is ufed to, peculiar to his native foil ; and above 
all,bec^ufehe i3 tpldfrom his infancy, that Eng- 
land is fuperior to all other countries, and that 
none are comparable to it. An inhabitant of 
Chili or Lapland, of which we have proofs^ will, 
without knowing better, be as much attached to 
the Itod of his nativity, as an EBglilhman to his; 
and I reckon this attachment among thofe blefl- 
ings of the Creator, which are but little known, 
and therefore fo little valued. A young Efqui- 

YoL. I. B b naau. 
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hiftii, M^ho was eckkjated' frtite feis tcMh j^ar 
at €m (EngKfti fort in Mu^on^s-bAy^ iQid always 
^rfed ta llic Eftglifli way of Icving, taok^ H 
tfec age <>f twemy, w4icn tbcy wepe flriing^«#rt 
wkh traim^oily an opporlJUftky, #h€li he 4VM 
aioney and tB he tkoii»^ Kitiohfsjhrtd, to dtfnk 
^ry heartily of thh iia?Bfecws ii^uk!, tumkig his 
face tefiif^tds the region he came frDtn, and 
wUing out /rftcrwards t^ry emphatkaHy c O 
how h€tppy h that eoiintry, where thtey enjoy 
fuch ddicioW drink If 'fhis, Jndeed, is by ne 
nieans forpr^fing (o him wW t^9 made inani» 
kind his ftudy j nc riKrte thaa the fad, fo 
well authenticated^ of a Hottentot who re- 
turned froiYi HolIar>d to the Cape of .Good- 
hope^: - 

The prediiedion of the^-EnglMi 4^ tfteir 
own country, and their high opinion of it, is 
not of a Very modem date, but was fe(:Wded 
centuries ago, as the fallowing anecdote will 
prove : Don Louis, count of Qaramonte, being 
created by pope Clement VI. king of the thea 
newly difco\*ered Canaries, which were called 
the Fortunate Iflands; theEoglifli armbafladm' 
at Rome^ thinking thefe iflands could be no 

7 RoqfTeai; relates it froai good autborityy in Ms Ori^im 
de Vinegaliii parmi hs b^mtn^s* O^^vrea de RovssrAVir 
lom. ii. p. 158. ^ 
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other than the BritUb^ was fo terrified, that 
he Ctt offf in great hafle, to (^arry this newd 
over to England^ I camnot, however, in jufticd 
to En^glifhmeti, paiticu)arty when they zr6 
abroad, avoid obferving, that, if they are^ eveit 
but tojerabljr well bred, they will not betray fo 
much ipride otx aocoont of their own p?rfond, as 
they will becaufe they were bornt Britons. This 
is juli thq reverfe of my own countrymen, who 
generally value their own dear felfVes maft> and 
pride themfelves on it, without regarding their 
coumiy^ or the honour which>^ pcyhap^> they 
ti^ight derive from iu A feMble Englilhmaii 
fpeaks^ of himfelf) bis rank^ and his dignity^ 
withmodefty; biathetalfcsof hty^^uwtry wkh 
pride> and a kind of entbufiafm ; whilfty on th^ 
contrary, a German fine gentleman fcems to be 
only enamoured with his^ person, his^ rank, his 
pretended merits^ and bis tirles, not caring any 
thing for his nation or hi« cou-ntry* How fincere* 
ly dol, in this inftance^ wifh^ that my country* 
men were poffefled of a little more patriotifm ! 
Fromr this high opinion which the Engliih 
tnHitsm of tbeir country^ and of their nation^ 
it may be explained. Why they adhere fo much 
to their old cufloms,. and to certain habits ; per-* 
hs^psr, §<cy[ no other reaifon, but becaufe they 
have been told> fron^ their infancy, ihat>notbing 

* B b' a, is 
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is fo good and fo perfe& as Old England^ 
Hence many think their conftitution, and their 
governmrent, which, ncttwithftanding all its pre- 
eminence and merits, has vilible defe&s, the 
moft perfed: of all governments, and above aU 
improvement. Hence the bulk of the people 
are fully perfuaded, that nothing is fo delicious 
and fo excellent, as an enormous piece of beef, 
half roafted, and a plum-pudding of ten 
pounds weight. Hence an Engliihman, will, 
during the fevereft weather, rather fliiver at the 
fide of a chinmey^ which confumes a deal of 
coals, produces clouds of aihes, and blackens 
the room, than make ufe of the better fort of 
doves, or ovens, which we ufe in our coun- 
try ': for his anceftors ftyled a fire a fort of com- 
pany; they fpoiled their eyes by lookuig 
thoughtfully at it 3 and he muft do the fame* 
I could mention many more things of this kind, 
which are tranfmitted from generation to gene- 

* Lady Wortley Montaguei when Ae had refided a Ktde 
while in Germany, found our ftoves extremely (Convenient, 
^d wrote thus to one of her acquaintance in London: 
*' This refledion leads me to confider our obftinacy in ihak- 
*f inf with cold, five months in the yeao rather than making 
« ufe of floves, which are certainly one of the greateft con- 

« veniencies of life If ever I return, in defiance of 

** faihion, you fhall certainly fee one in my chamber.'* VoL 
i Letter xix. p.. 90* 

... • ration, 
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radon, and have, thereby, acquired fuch an 
authority, that a foreigner, who, guided merely 
by good fenfe, is furprized at it, will be rer 
g£(rded in much the fame light as an heretic 
would by a ftickler for orthodoxy. In regard^ 
however, to changes of minifters of ftate, and 
of fafliions in drefs and furniture, theEngliih arc 
variable enough. 

From the high opinion which they entertain 
of themfelves, it may eafily be fuppofed, that 
they look upon foreigners as much inferior. 
This fault in their national charader, was 
vifible many centuries ago. I have quoted 
before a paiTage of Horace, which has a 
reference to it, and I could relate a num- 
ber of inftances, that have happened within 
my own time and experience, to confirm this 
remark, to which fo many foreigners, who 
frequent England, are witneiTes. When I, 
more than twenty years ago, was, for the 
firft time, at Oxford, much kindnefs and civi- 
lity were fhewn to me by feveral gentlemen of 
the univerfity ; . but I was given to underftand, 
that I was a foreigner ; and a very worthy and 
learned profeffor, fince deceafed, who did me 
the honour to invite me, during my ftay at Ox- 
ford, to his houfe, paid me once, - after ao 
agreeable converfation of feveral hours, the fol- 

B b 3 lowing 
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lowing compliment : '^ Sir, yois look and ttiinl 
•* like an Englifhman J it Is a pity you were not 
^* born in our coiintry.'* Though this was faid| 
with great kindncfs and good intention, yet, it 
convinced* me, that learning and good nature 
do not wholly remove the influence of early im-» 
bibed national prejudices. It is, Hkewife, ra- 
ther curious, that theEnglifh, who pride them- 
felves on the name of Britons, which they bear 
In common with the Scotch, are, notwithftand- 
ing, rather more averfe to them, than even to 
a foreigner^; nor do the Irifli feem to be much 
more in favour ; for an Irifh bog-trotter or an 
Irijh fortune-hunter, are very common expref- 
fions in England ; and they iate not feldom ridi-^ 
duled in the public prints, and on the ftage; 
nay, even anlong the Englifli themfelves, a 
kind of rcferve is vifible, for the Epifcopah'ans 
Jook upon the DiflTenters in an inferior light and 

» Th9 Scotje, whQ g?neritf y f re faccefifiil when tht y comq 
jatp j^lan^f hc^aufi? ikpy keep tp^etheri and a^ft one an-f 
other, afcr^be the diflik? the Engliih have to them, to na- 
ponal pride ; and a Scotch clergyman, exprefied himfelf, not 
Jeng ago, in the foUowing manner: f< Our good neighbours 
♦t k$y^ ltU5e» pJways pretty ren««^a^le for the m9deft virtue 
f\ jpf felf-applaufe;, and con^dcring Afir own cpuntry, at ^ 
f times, ^nd in all thingjs,\ the ftandard of perfeftion ** Re-s 
^arks on i)r. Sam. John/on^ s Journey to the Hebrides ^ by the 
fCf* t)onal4 M*f?icol. LQn4on i^SOf ,...., 
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, XhtrFueaGh ufed/.tob^ tKe great ©bjeiSt of 
Eng^ifl^ nainonftl diftikie and jjealoufy ; but tlns^ 
feemi bdw to^ be grieatly abated > efp.©e:4illy 
figcc the lace; revolmi^n in France has given 
the En^iAi Tatber a moFe Ferpe<flfui opi«» 
men o£ the; French- natioa* When^ I fkft earner 
t0> London the a|)^pisUat^a of French dog wa& 
^- comj^liurient^ paid; by the populace in every 
lb?©et^ t'Ch a ftrtogar ao^ dreffed Jn the Engliflir 
naacwier; b»t at prefent French cuftoms and 
fa(hionsh are introducjed and by fome eagierly 
adppted-r Pl^ys^ eithier tranllated, or taken»io' 
part foom^ the French^, are alfo very cotiiHion, 
and generaily well refeeived. The lowerclais- 
of the pdoplfc in London, are indeed, withtnthcffe^ 
twenty-y?ears^ much civilised ^an'd altered, for 
the better:;. thoug|i I have reafon^ to believe^ 
that even an fc nglilh beggar, ar the fight of ^^ 
weli-dreffed^ Frenebman or any other- flrr-ang^, 
ftiU thinks^ himfelf fuperior^ and fajrs withinp^ 
hiiiifelf,; I am glad that I' am not a foreignefr,^ 
Xher^ are ma»y Englifl)H)ei>,, who^ by travel- 
ing abroad have greatly laid afide thefe^pfe-- 
judices; but there are nun^bers- who vifit^ 
the continerit andrdifFcrent countries, and do 
npt returi) with- more liberal opinions thai>' 

B b 4 they 
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they carried with thefa when they left faoaie» 
The reafon is, becaufe they are frequently ayerie 
to the company of the native^ of the country ; 
they defpife or negled: learning foreign lan- 
guages, and when they are in numbers, they keep 
together, live in their own way, and ridicule 
the manners of the people with whom they 
Ihould endeavour to get acquainted, that they 
might judge of them according to truth and 
juftice. It is no wonder, therefore, that, after 
having fpent even years abroad, they ihould re- 
turn exad:ly as they went, if not worfe ; and 
inftead of having divefted themfelves of pre- 
judices, and increafed their knowledge, ihould 
rather have confirmed the former, and entirely 
neglcded the latter. The late lord Chefterfield, 
who was perfeftly well acquainted with this 
fubjedt, exprefles himfelf in a much ftronger 
manner than I have done : ^^ They fct out upon 
*f their travels," he fays ^^ unlicked cubs, and 
*^ in their travels they only lick one another; for 
'* they feldom go into other company. They 
«* know nothing but the Englfh world, and the 
<^ worft part of that too, and generally very lit- 
<* tie of any but the Englilh language ; and they 
** come home, at three or four and twenty, re- 
*^ fined and polilhed (as is faid in one of Con- 
« greve's plays) like Dutch ikippers from a 

^^ whale- 
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«* wbtle-fifhing * V He, therefore, dcfires Jj^U 
fen to form no connections with them, becaufe 
he will get little knowledge, no languages, and 
no manners among them *• That diftance 
which Englilhmen are too apt to keep in regard 
to foreigners, he wiihes his fon not to adopt, 
but rather to familiarize himfelf with them : 
f* Domeflicate yourfelf,'' he fays, ** at Naples, 
^^ and lay afide the Engliih coldnefs and forma* 
^* Uty */' I own, I myfelf have feen Englilh-r 
men in Germany, in Switzerland, in France, 
and in the Netherlands, who pame exactly un« 
der the defcription of lord Cheflerfield ; but, I 
will add, in juflice, that I have met with fome, 
though not a great number, who did honour to 
themfelves and to their country, by their affa- 
bility, their unafie&ed but polite manners, 
their knowledge of foreign languages, their 
prudent conduct, far from haughtinefs and na- 
tional conceit, and by the inquiiitive fpirit which 
they fliewed, as feniible and obferving travel- 
lers ; but, as I have faid, fuch as are of this 
charaAer are fomewhat fcarce. As for thofe 
of the oppoiite defcription, it is a pity that they 
ever Ihould fpend fo muck money abroad as 

'» Letters to his Son, vol. iv. p. i8. Let. 264. 
* Vol. u. p. i6X;. Let. J50« 
^ Vol iu. p. 2. Let« x89« 

they 
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A^y geatfzlhf dcu They fquzxider it. Mwt^ f 
aftdy fuffering cbem&lves to be fliame&Uyr 
knpofed iipoo^ thQ7 »re fiattered^ aa^ ttearted 
witb gf eat civility, which th^ cftentimcs mtf« 
take for ^ tribute «& their peribq^l merits 
tbQvigk m realicy it is not ib incei^ded. Whea 
ldi€y afterwards return home, it is nk>c to be ex* 
ft&tiy that they ihould give a juft account to 
thetr untraveUed councrycaen, of the countries 
andf tbepeo{^ which they have feeii^ They wilt 
lather {(a|?r the refped: with whicK tkey have beei» 
tpepted, and the higb eftimation in which £ngw 
]4£bmen 9ve held by foreigners, togedier witli 
xih^ cheapnefs of living ab]K>ad, tliough thef 
Jtove found it ^ftgienrly erpenfive ; and, by 
ridiculiftg' or laiaghing> at whac they ha^ae feen, 
ihey wilt rather increafe the Englifit coiKompr 
ler foreigners, and fepd the national pride, tha» 
be th« means of leflening eith^r^ 

It K ne->jvonder, cwfidering tfec diflifce and 
trtie i^^cve whicft th«' generality of tbe Engliflv 
Ifianifi^ to fortighef^, botb on tii;ct<i! pwn^ 
ilfiaKid, audi when thay ane on< the contineoi:^ 
lLba<t in «etii(rn, mo&^fprQisn naDioos aj^e iax^hotw 
Wflbrflg tbetti weH, kzxkdi fcem: to. rejoice at their 
Uiisfortunes, thinking it; will, bumble their 
pride, at which they are offended. I have 
tbund this in many 'inAaj3ce5>^ and ii: w^5c;nii- 
; nently 
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nently. vifible during the late war> which Jiaa 
coil England fo much blood and treaiuiCt Al) 
European countries lided with tl^ Aimricans^i 
and wcr^ pleafed to hear of the dirafters wbiel| 
befel the £ngli(h ; not from political prlncipleoi 
and conne<%ions with, of prediled:ioQ for th^ 
former, but from dtflike to the latter. It if 
much to be regretted, that a nation like the 
Britilh, which in To many views deferves thp 
rcfpt&j nay, I will fay the admiration, of thofo 
by which it is furrounded> fhould not? eadea<« 
vour to look into its own^ prejudices, and hu-» 
nnour in fome degree thofe by which oth^rj are 
mfe&tdj and that the Englilh Ihould not lay 
afide that indifference, or rather contempt, which 
they fo readily Ihewfor manners, cuftoms, and^ 
fentiments, which are different from thofc of 
their own country ; though it may Ibmetimes 
happen that they defpife what is preferable to 
their own, and worthy of being adopted. If 
education, which I have been ipeaking of be^ 
fore, is, in fome refp^s, ode of the caufes* of 
this blemiih in the-EBgliih charafter, there 
are, at the fame time, othei^s, whicjfv contribofe- 
towards it aIfo> They ar6 iflanders, who eh 
ways are fuppofed tQ have f&«^thing peculiar 
from the inhabitants of a continent. WiHiani 
the CoR^\|crf?r provided fqrhis Normafts, whkH 

ho 
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he brought over, very amply at the cxpcnce of 
the Eoglifh, who certainly could not be pleafed 
to fee many of their lands, and their lucrative 
places in church and ilate, given to foreigners ; 
forgetting very naturally, by length of time^ 
that they themfelves, as Anglo-Saxons, had 
driven away the Britons before. The beft and 
the higheft places, when England was fubjeS: 
to the fee of Rome, were frequently given to 
foreigners; and in the time of king Henry 
VIIL no lefs than 15,000 Flemings were refi- 
dent in London, who had engroiTed almoft all 
trade and commerce, to the detriment of the 
natives. Is it a wonder then, that the Engliib 
took a diilike to foreigners, and that its efiedts 
Ihould ftill be vifible, though the caufes have 
ceafed ? Monarchs, who in modern times af- 
cended the Britifh throne, would alfo naturally 
have given the preference to their own coun- 
trymen, in many inltances, and liftened to their 
Solicitations for places of honour and emolu- 
ment, if Englifli jealoufy had not juftly pre- 
vented it. Yet all this, which, from juftice 
wd impartiality, I have mentioned, cannot 
juftify that ^overbearing national pride, and 
contempt for other nations, with which num- 
bers are infedted. Even fome expreffions ufcd 
in Engliih laws, and law opinions, relative to 

foreign- 
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foreigners % many of which are of a modern 
date, feem to imply their degradation ; and 
I believe in all countries^ a perfon who lends 
money in a legal way, upon landed eftates, 
though not a native of the land, would be fe- 
cure of his property, and under the protedion 
of the law ; but in England his fecurity would 
be very precarious, if he were either not natu- 
i:alized, or denizifed. His freehold fecurity 
may be difputed, and his money loft^ merely 
becaufe he is an alien, and his property thus, 
lent, not under the protedion of a law-court ; 
which, according to generally received opinion, 
fhould be open to juftice for every one, native 
or foreigner, 

A generous difpofition is faid to be one of 
the traits of the Englilh national character ; 
and, I think, very juftly. It is likewife true, 
that they are much inclined to make known 
their afts of generofity, and to preferve the 
ihcmory of their good deeds. But fuppofing 
this to arife from vanity, or from other caufes, 
it has, neverthelefs its advantages. The exer* 
tions of humanity and compaffion are, among 
the Englilh, frequently fudden, and very ftrpnjg. 

3 Perhaps I may be miftaken ; but, I own, this thought 
ftruck me, an, reading Blackftone's Commentaries. Vol. i. 
ch. X. p.. 369, 379, &c. Vol. ii. p* 249, 250. 

Great 
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Great indulgence is ffiown to faults und humait 
imb'eclHties, becaufe hypocrify and arrogant 
aflurhption are not fb common here, and every 
body feems to know and to feel what man is* 
Yet there are defpicable charadters enougfr^ 
\vho laugh at the didates of humanity, and 
fcem to be deftitute of liberal and generous 
fentiments ; but the majority of the nation are 
againft them, and treat with contempt and de- 
teftation, thofe who appear to be devoid of the 
feelings of humanity and generofify^ The con- 
duft of the Englifh in India, and the poor in- 
habitants of that country, opprejfled, plunder- 
ed, and even facrificed to avarice, will nevef 
add to their fame for liberal and -humane dit- 
pofitions; but rather remain a* an indelible 
ftain. Many bailiffs, who ar reft debtors, many 
attorneys, many church-wardensy many ovcf- 
feers of the poor, many clergymen, when they 
colledt their tythes and their iacome, feem id 
have humanity and gcnerofity no more in fhc 
catalogue of their virtues, than the members 
of the holy rnquifition have in their* ; or the 
tax-gatherers in Germany, who, by the gra* 
cious order of their illuffrioira fuperiorsr, ftrip 
the poor fubjefts of the laft mite which they 
have earned by the fweat of their brow. A 

modem 
6 
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modern Getman writer * praifes the Engliih 
highly on account of their humane treatment 
pf the brute ' creation ; but, I am apprehcn- 
five, that, xyhoever has been fomewhat more 
acquainted with England, and particularly Lon- 
don, will confider firft, before he concurs with 
him. A few examples are not fufficient to 
charadterlze a whole nation. Whoever has 
feen the driving of the cattle to the London 
mailcets, the ufage of the poor horfes in carts, 
before poft-chaifes, and hackney-coaches, the 
riding of them at horfe-races, and on the pub- 
lic roads ; whoever has been a fpedtator at cock- 
fightings, buU-baitings, and fimilar exhibitions, 
will certainly hefitate a long while^ befofie hd 
pronounces encomiums on Engliih generofity 
towards poor animals. 

The liberality of the nation is praifed, and 
vcryjuftly. There are inftances of the kind, 
which, on account of their magnitude, and 
the manner in which they were done, delerve 
admiration. Subfcriptions towards the fupport 
• of the poor and the neceffitous, are no where 
more common, nor more liberal than in Encr^ 
land. Hofpitals of every kind, inftitutioftsf to 
alleviate human miferies, charity-fchools, dif^ 
pi^nfaries, and fuch monuments as wimefs th* 

^ Albert!, in His Letters, Let< lii. in German, 

^obleft 
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Bobleft feelings of humanityj are no where 
more frequent than here. I am, likewife^.of 
opinion, that, when popery was the religioii 
of the kingdom, the incomes 6{ the monafte* 
ries, and other charitable inflitutions, did not 
equal, even in thofe fuperftiiious times, the 
fums which now, by afts of parliament, or by 
generous and voluntary contributions, are an- 
nually raifed for charitable ufes : they amount 
to feveral millions. Neverthelefs, in no coun- 
try are more poor to be feen than in England, 
and in no city a greater number of beggars than 
in London. The fault feems manifeftly to be 
in the difpofal of the money coUefted for the 
poor, and the regulations made for the main* 
tenance of them. A foreigner, who hears of 
many millions annually raifed for the benefit 
of the poor ; and, wandering through London 
arid its environs, fees fo many hofpitals and ib 
many noble buildings, eredted by the bountiful 
contributions of charity, will juftly entertain 
the higheft notions of the liberality of the na- 
tion ; but, at the fame time, he will find him- 
felf unable to explain how it happens, that in 
Jiis walks, he is, almofl: every hundred yards, 
difturbed by the lamentations of unfortunate 
perfons, who demand his charity. He Ihould, 
however, remember, great as the fums are, 

which 
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wiilch, by authority of afts of parliament, are 
aanually raifed for the neceffitous poor ; and, 
fplendid as the appearance of the hofpitals may 
be, there is ftill reafoa to temper his ^dmira- 
tioa and his readinefs to dra^y inferentJes from 
thence, in favour of a boundlefs charity. A 
great part of the nation pays the poor-rate re* 
luftantly, and fome hofpitals, ^s it is faid, owe 
their exiftence more to vanity, or even to lefs 
commeadabie motives, than to a true fpirit of 
liberality and generofity. Be this, however, as 
it itnay, it redounds, notwithftanding, to the 
honour of the Engliih, that parliament has 
made fuch a provifion for the poor, ^nd that 
hofpitak, though they were even an offspring 
of vanity, are neverthelefs, when they once 
^t into exiftence, fuppprted by a generous 
pubKc. Several new hofpitals have been raifed 
during my refidence in London j and, to the 
honour of the nation I muft fay, that I hava 
not heard of any charitable inftitution being 
given up again for want of due fuppart by the 
band of charity. Certain, however, as it is, 
that England outdoes aU other countries in ad:s, 
of this kind, it ought to be kept in mind, tbar 
flie is fuppofed to be richer than they, and that 

her inhabitants are polfefTed of a greater fhare 

• . . . ■ 

of national ambition than othet' nationjs. There 
: Vol. I. Co i$ 
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is room for afking the queftion. Whether they 
could not do a great deal more ? An Engliih^ 
nan is generally very well acquainted with the 
value of money, and thofe who are poffeffed 
of riches calculate frequently with more anxi- 
ous oeconomy than liberality demands, or even 
will permit. This virtue, in particular, is not 
to be fought for among the crowd which is 
daily to be fcen on the Royal-Exchange j there 
are fome worthy men intermixed here and 
there with the reft, who, with generous hearts, 
and liberal hands, perform ads for which hu* 
manity bleffi^s them ; but the majority find 
neither time nor inclination to foUaw their ex* 
ample. When many of our Germans pride 
themfelves on pedigrees, drawn up on parch- 
ments two or three yards long, an Englifliman 
laughs at their folly, becaufe he knows the va- 
lue of the things of this world better, and' 
thinks, as the Romans did, in the time of Ju- 
venal, that the money a man is poflefledof, 
fixes his worth and his credit '% About a bun- 
dred and fixty y^ars ago, according to Mr* 
Hume ", this was not the charader of the Eng- 
lifti, when high pride of family prevailed, and 

'• Qoantuxh quifque fua nunmorum fenrat in arca^ 
Tantum habet et fidei. Sat. iii. v. 143. 

* Hift. of England, vol. vi. p. 16J0 

the 
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the nobility and gentry diftinguilhed themfelves^ 
by a dignity and ftatelinefs of behaviour, from 
the common people 5 when great riches, ac- 
quired by commerce, were more rare, and had 
not yet been able to confound all ranks of men j 
and render money the chief foundation of difr 
tindtion. 

Thofe afts of the Britifli government, which 
foreigners look upon as monuments of the ge* 
nerofity and liberality of the nation, are to be 
judged of with caution. ' The money granted 
by a majority of the houfc of commons^ front 
whatever motives or influence, always comes 
out of the pockets of the people; and if it 
once happens, that ten thoufand pounds are 
granted to purpofes which do honour to the 
nation, a hundred thoufand are, perhaps, voted 
immediately after, which cannot be placed ei- 
ther to the account of national reputation, oi^ 
to that of the good of the public. I have be* 
fore obferved, that the two hofpitals at Green- 
wich and at Chelfea, are generally the firft and 
principal objefts, which ftrike a foreigner with 
high notions of a liberal and generous way of 
thinking. They, indeed, raife the attention 
on account of their grandeur ; but I haVe al-** 
ready made fome remarks on this outward ap-» 
pearance, which is common to almoft all £t}g^ 

Cz liih 
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liih charitable inftitutions, and which rather 
prevents their being fo extenfively ufeful as 
they might be. It may be obferved, that the 
Britilh armies, in war-time, together with their 
auxiliaries, amount fometimes to almoft a hun*^ 
dred thoufand men, and the navy, perhaps, re- 
quires almofl as many ; and it ihould alfo be 
remembered, that the hofpitals at Greenwich 
contains only about two thoufand invalids, and 
that of Chelfea, perhaps, fix hundred. This 
certainly will leffen th^ admiration of thefe two 
ftf udtures, generally regarded as the moft mag- 
nificent monuments ever ercfted by a generous 
national fpirit. It is very true, that befides 
thofe who are maintained within thefe hofpitals^ 
a number of invalids, particularly after a war, 
to the amount of feveral thoufands, are fupport- 
ed as out-penfioners, either from the revenues 
of the hofpital, or from thofe fums which are 
granted by parliament to make up the deficien- 
cies ; but the fum which the poor maimed and 
crippled invalids receive as out-penfioners is, 
in faft, but a trifle; for it amounts annually 
to little more than eight pounds. Indeed^ thofe 
who are ftyled the great on earth, and. who are 
io ready tp expofe the lives of the poor and the 
ignorant, .to ferve their ambition or their other 
purp^fes, may eafily hold out fiich a fmall al- 

. . lurement 
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l\3remeivt as bofpitals are, where an old decre- 
pid warrior, who remains after the many who 
were killed or died of their wounds^i may con- 
clude his wretched days in peace. Notwith* 
ftandi'ng thefe provifions are made, a ftrangtr 
will be furprifed to fee many poor crippled 
feilors, in the ftreets of London, who go about 
begging, or iing ballads to excite compaffion. 
Thefe people, however, when they are not 
impoftors, but real failors, have not ferved in 
king's fliips, but chiefly on bo^rd privateers ; 
and, therefore, cannot, by right, claim die 
benefit of the national hofpitals for invalids. 
Yet as the letters of marque are made our, and 
given under the authority of governmcnif, it 
might be aiked, why thofe who fit out priva-? 
vateers, to enrich themfelves by robbing, arc 
not obliged by government, or by aft of par- 
liament, to pay fo much out of their plunder, 
as might be required to eredt and fupport hof- 
pitals for thofe who are maimed and difabled 
in their fervice ? The fight, and the miferable 
fituation of thefe poor people in the ftreet, during 
or foon after a war, certaii^ly does not increafe 
the high notions which foreigners generally 
entertain of Britiih generofity and liberality,, 
when they firft arrive in England. 

C 3 Sin- 
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Sincerity and honefty are reckoned to be 
another trait in the Englifh character ; and 
I can confirm the truth of it from my own 
experience. Very few affertions are fo gene-* 
ral as not to he liable to many exceptions ; and^ 
therefore, numbers of impoftors, and bad peo- 
ple are to be found in England as well as in 
other countries ; but it is, neverthelefs certain^ 
that the bulk of the nation is good and honefty 
and not given to deceit. I may fay, that of 
this the very fpirit of the Britiih conftitutioa 
and laws is a proof. The riches and dignities 
which a perfon may be poffeffed of, will avail 
but very little in a court of jufticc, even if tb? 
plaintiff were a poor man ; on ' the contrary, a 
good private charaftcr of a perfon accufed, will 
be of great fervice, if the cafe is in the leafl; 
doubtful. No people, I believe, fliew, as it 
ftems from a natural difpofition, more lenity 
and indulgence to thofe who are guilty of hui 
man failings, or have committed tranfgreffipns, 
than the Englilh. There is npne that treats the 
unfortunate with more compafiion, and r^guj 
lates its cqndu^ towards them mpr^ according 
to the faying of Seneca, that the unfortunj^te 
sire facred objedts *. There are fome reigns^ 
recorded in Englifti hifl;oi:y, wherein deeds of 
fj^fpptifm, and tr^nf^ftions againft the conftitij-? 

* lies ia^ra mifer efl^ 
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tlpn and the laws^ feem to darken this trait of 
the national charadter; but it is evident^ that 
the bulk of the nation jias always detefted fucb 
a way of acting, and has, if poflible, inflicted 
fuch punilhments on the mifcreants as they de- 
ferved. It would, therefore, be wrong to judge 
by the condudt of particular perfons; or from 
the wicked difpoiition and the ambitious views 
of bad minifters, at the bead of the adminftration^ 
or from modern tranfadtions in the Eaft-Indics, 
of the majority of the people. How many anec- 
dotes of honefty, equity, and difintereftednefs 
might be quoted from private life. Even the man* 
ners of true Engliflimen, and their converfation, 
mark their fincerity and upright intentions. 
They are not fo full of wordsj of compliments, 
and proteftations of friendfhip towards a ftranger, 
as is common among fome other nations ; but 
they -are by no means rude, uncivil, or like the 
charafter of a John Bull, as it is abfurdly re- 
prefcnted abroad and on the French ftagc. 
The refcrved and grave behaviour, which they 
manifeft at the commencement of a new ac- 
quaintance, may rather ferve a$-a pledge of their 
fincerity to him, who has afterwards obtained 
their confidence, and convince him, that their 
fubfequent more open and more cordial way of 
converfing, does not arlfe from hypocrify, but 

C c 4 from 
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from fincctity of heart. Thefei are in England, 
as I have before obferved, numbers of hypo^ 
triteSjof impoftors, of villains, (harpers, thieves, 
and houfe-breakers ; but, neverthelefs, the ge- 
nerality of the nation is good and honeft, and 
yields in this refpeft to no nation whatever | 
nay, I am almoft inclined to fty, it is fuperior 
to any, Thofe who miftruft or envy one an- 
t>ther in trade or in their different profeffions, 
are here out of the queftion ; for, though many 
hon^eft men, together with fuch who are not fo, 
may be feen on the Royal-Exchange, the mer- 
chant and the tradefman, will, almoft always, 
ihrug up his (boulders, and very (ignificantly 
fay : " There are very few honeft people to be 
found ; very few that can be trufted." Thefe 
are opinions and deci(ions too much influenced 
by rntereft, and by ideas, acquired by means of 
the hulinefs which a perfon is daily tranfa<fting, 
^nd the occupations which are become habitual 
to him, An unprejudiced obferver will draw 
the national charader of a people from the ge- 
nerality, not from the dregs of a metropolis, 
and not from thofe few who move, as it were 
mechanicaUy, in the narrow circle of their 
profeflions, 

Franknefs and freedom are likewife a cha-f 
raft^riftiq of EngUft^ manners, |n many coun- 
tries 
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If ies even thoughts are not free ; and a pcrfon 
fufpefted of herefy, either in matters of ftate 
or religion, cannpt always avoid perfccution. 
In England, thank heavens ! not only thoughts, 
but even the tongue, the pen, and the prcfs, 
^rc free. An EngUfliman has no reafon to be 
an hypocrite ; he may fpeak as he thinks, and 
aS: as it appears to him to be juft and proper* 
Since neither education, nor laws and conftitu- 
tioli, form him for a flave ; he exhibits himfelf 
as a free man, partly from habit, and partly be- 
caufe he has no reafon to be afraid, fo long as 
he conforms to the laws of his country. The 
number of newfpapers, which are printed daily, 
Md the freedom which is fo predominant in 
them, Ihew the character of the nation, in this 
refped, in a ftriking light. I will, by no means, 
be a defender of the abufe of the freedom of 
the prefs ; I difapprove of its being made a ve- 
hicle of calumny, or of prpdudtions calculated 
to miflead and to pervert good principles ; bur, 
after many years obfervation, I am confident, 
that the advantage of the liberty of the pr^fs 
greatly outrweighs the abufes to which it is fome- 
times liable. The whole public is here made 
the tribunal, at whofe bar judgment is given ; 
every man is heard, and eve^-y one is free, to 
juftify his conduft, or clear his charadler. ' If 

in 
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an all countries fuch heralds were to be found, 
whofe loud and dread voice could awaken fhame 
and fear ; were the common people every where 
as eager to read public papers^ conduced in 
the manner as in England^ tyranny and infoi^ 
}ence^ fuperftition and opprefllon, would foon 
be banifhed by the majority of voices ; and peo- 
ple who could read, and had learnt to exprefs 
thek thoughts in writing, would foon ceafe to 
keilaves. With how much franknefs does a 
jpatriot fpeak in parliament, or publifli his fen- 
timents on national affairs, as a fenfible fpe(2a- 
tor, by means of the prefs. People who are 
only ufed to write edifts, and arbitrary procla- 
mations, by order of their dcfpotical princes ; 
and thofe who, as pretended politicians, regar4 
them with a myfterious air, wilj, perhaps, on 
reading this, (hake their heads : but it proves 
only,with what fuperiprity anEngliihman thinks, 
when compared to fuch creeping mortals, and 
that he knows the natural rights of men better, 
and how to maintain them with dignity. There 
are, indeed, in England, people enough, whofe 
fubfiftence, often tat ion, and outward fplendor, 
depend on the mercy of their fuperiours, and 
their fpmetimes arbitrary mafters ; who, there- 
fore, talk the language of fimulation and hypp- 
crify, when they appear before their deities, 

Bwt: 
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But the greatier part oitht nation ;is not in fuck 
a lituation^ aud they cpnfequently fpeak out, 
and open their minds freely, on all kinds of fub* 
jefts gf coqycrfation. Even Deifts, Socinians, 
Baptifts, Quakers, and numbers of other feds^ 
profefs their tenet$ and opinions as freely as th? 
moft orthodox epifcopalian, or the mod rigid 
puritan ; and no party blames the other for this 
freedom. How iingular muft this appear to 
foreign zealots, who, without the leaft know-' 
ledge of the world, ftare at every thing, 
thorough fpe<3:acles furniihed and applied by 
prejudices! . . 

Courage marks the EngH& character, and 
though they have this in common with other 
nations, yet I think that they maintain a kind 
pf fuperiority in being the Jeaft fearful of deatlu 
Battles fought by the Engli(h, by fea and land, 
afford fufEcient proof of this affertion; and, 
perhaps, they would be more numerous, if na- 
val and military promptions were not bought, 
or obtained by intereft, but beftowed according 
to nnerit. Among thofe whq fuffer for capital 
^rimes^ many examples of contempt of death 
are to be met with. The old and the infirm, 
when they fee diffolutioa almoll before their 
eyes, will talk of it with the greateft compo- 
fure, as if they poffefled a lipui like that dc^ 

fcrlbe4 
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fcfibed by JuTcnal, whtch, far from bemg ter* 
nficd by death, reckoas the momeirt of itsdir* 
lolution among the gifts of heaven '• 

I will here infert a* few words on fuieide,, 
vbich is fo common m this country. Whe- 
ther it may be confidcred as a proof of courage, I 
will not now difcufs. In my opinion felf-murder 
is always an aft highly unnatural, and men who 
do not live in a ftate of civil fociety, will never 
be guilty of it. Various caufes have been afligned, 
to account for this propenfity of the Englifti to 
^cide. Sometimes the blame is laid upon the 
climate, fometimes upon the melancholy difpo- 
Ihion peculiar to them, and fometimes upon 
their eating too much animal food, befides 
^n hutidred other reafons* But I believe it 
to be a natural confequence of that education 
which prevails in this country, and of which 
I have faid fo much before. Th^ paffions are 
in youth little controUled, much left fubdued ; 
and wht:n, in years of more maturity, they can- 
not be gratified in their vehemence, they will 
foni^times' proiluce that fatal tefolution to finilh 
a difagrceable life, by violent means; which, 
in a hundred inftances, is more eafily taken, be- 

3 •. . . . Animum mortis terrore carentem^ 
Qui fpatliun vit£ extrem^^l inter munera ponat 
Inaturse^ Sit. x. ¥.'357. 

caufe 
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caufe reiigion, that fupport of the unhappy^ 
adverfity, is tpo often totally neglected. The 
Quakers in England, are a plain proof of 
the truth of the opinion here advanced; for 
they have the fame climate and diet as the 
reft of the Englilh, and yet fuicide is urn- 
heard of aoKmg them. Of at. lead extremely fel< 
4ovfu The reafon of this muft undoubtedly^ Ue 
looked for in tlie difference of the ^dtic^oa 
which the <3>uakers receive, when compared 
with that of the reft of the Englifli. The pia£- 
jQons and obftinacy of the children of the for* 
mer are broken very early, though, nm by vio- 
lent me^ns; far a Quaker denies, with a firm 
compafure, fatisfying the inapetuous defires 
of his chi^ten ; and gains, by thefe ateaas^ in- 
fiaitely over them. He thereby proraottDes !Kr 
own eafe of mind and tiranquiUky as weU as 
theirs; he accuftoms themi witliout .knowii^ 
the name of philo^fophy© to^aift in time like phi-., 
lofbphers, byfulfilling the duties of fociety, and 
bearing mth fortitude the adverfities of life*. 
Whoever is educated in this manner, and has 
learned toconiquer himfelf«,wil) never,either from 
defpair, Or f romdifappoiotments in life and ad ver« 
fity, fliorten,his days by his own hands. Others 
oii.the goiHrary, ^ho place the enjoyment of life 
It) .gratify ii^ ^heir pafiioas> wbioh^at ja.YCi:y:e4rljr 

8 age 
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age IS- generally tlie cafe with Erigliffimen, will at 
Isft be flares to the violence and power of their 
defires* Difappointments in life> the weaknefs 
and infirmities of an advancing age^ increafing 
impatience and confirmed ill-humour^ excite 
BOW and then the unhappy thought of getting 
fid of thefe evils by fliortening the duration 
of life. There arc people who make away 
with themfelves from reafons of a religious 
mdancboly ; others, whofe nervous fyftem is 
ib irritable, that the lead fenfation of offended 
ambition, or a ihame carried too far on ac« 
count of moral tranfgreffions, and fear of lof- 
ing credit and charaAer, induces them to lay 
violent bands on themfelves. But even here, 
if we examine the caufes of fuicide, wefliaU 
find, that they arife from too far ftretched no- 
tions of honour, which are imbibed from the 
prefent ftate of fociety ; from fome abfurd ideas 
Jn regard to religion, relative to the prefent 
ftate and that of futurity, which were inftilled 
into the mind by modes of education, and 
connexions in life formed afterwards. Po- 
verty, arifing from the dcarnefs of living, 
and oumberlefs taxes in England, I have fre- 
quently found to induct the unfortunate to fui* 
cide. If thefe moral caufes^ in cdnjuni^ion 
with thick blood, and a tender nervous fyfteps 

V too 
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too frequently to be met with among the Eng^*^ 
liih, begin to operate^ fuicide may be account** 
ed foTy without giving fuch ridiculous reafons 
for it as fome French writers have done* They 
afcribe the propeniity of the Engliih to de- 
ftroy themfelves^ to ambition ^d the love of 
fingulapty j to a defire of the honour of fur- 
nilhing a newfpaper paragraph after their death, 
relating their making away with themfelves ^j- 
and fome have thought that auricular confeffion^ 
which in the Romiih church is ufed, would eafb 
the minds of the people^ who are in a melancholjr 
and defponding ^^ay^ or who labour under 
anxieties^ and thus prevent them from putting 
an end to their exiftence. During my ftay in 
England, many perfons of quality, and num-^ 
bers of lower extraction, both rich and poor^ 
have made away with themfelves ; and their 
hiftory, particularly that part of their leaving 

♦ The author of the French book, Lon((fest torn. i. p. 398. 
gives this reafon among others ; nay, he adds, that the bor« 
ders of the Thames were built to the edge with houfes, an J 
the baluArades of the bndges raifed fo high, from no other 
motives, but that the melancholy Engliih might have fewer 
opportunities to jump into the river, and drown themfelves* 
If Mr. Grofley, the author, had never been iii London, he 
might be forgiven for writing in this manner ; but having 
feen himfelf the rivei^ and the bridga> it is rather luaz^ 
countable. . ^ : 3 

this 
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this worlds would confirm all that I have rai4 
on this fubjed. 

It is a laudable cuftom in England, that no* 
body is interred, before proper enquiry is 
made about the death, whether it was natural 
or unnacural. In cafe of fuicide, the coroner's 
iiu|ueft fits on the body, to decide the queftion, 
w&ethcr the perfon who committed it, was, at 
the time when the deed was performed, infane, 
or iwt ? Generally the verdift given, is in fa- 
Txxir of the former, and the z& committed 
charged to lunacy ; though it is, perhaps, in 
nine inftances out of ten, very well known, that 
the deceafed was in full pofleffion of his fenies, 
and knew very well what he was about when 
he dcftroyed himfelf. Should the coroner's in- 
queft bring in a verdidt of/^& defe, the goods 
afsd chattels of the deceafed are forfeited to the 
king, and the body receives, as it is called, 
an ignominious burial in the highway, and a 
flake is to be driven through the heart. This, 
however, is very feldom done ; and whenever 
k takes place, fuch a ftrange kind of puniih- 
ment falls upon very poor people ; the relations 
of a perfon in good circumftances, who has 
committed felf. murder, knowing how to avoid 
an 4]n£avourable verdift. It is rather furprifing 
that a law, ordering fuch an i^confiftent puniih- 
*• ment. 
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ment, was ever made, or that, fince it exifts, 
it is not, in thefe more enlightened times, abo- 
liflied. The Englilh laws fufFer a man who 
was executed on the gallows, for murder and 
robberies, to be buried in a church-yard, or 
even in a church itfelf, with the ufual funeral 
pomp ; and why Ihould an unfortunate perfon, 
whp voluntarily finilhed his days, under a load 
of miferies and troubles, which he thought un- 
fupportabl^, not meet with the fame indul* 
gence ? The number of thofe who make away 
with themfelves in London, annually, is confi- 
derable ; and if this fort of punifliment were 
to take place, where, according to law, it 
Ihould, there would be no end of fuch exhibit 
tions. It is befidcs ag^inft reafon, to attempt 
the punifliment of a dead body ; and were it to 
be done, as is faid, to deter others frOm com- 
mitting fuicide, it would, in my opinion, have 
but little effeft : for thofe who take the refolu- 
tion to renounce life, and voluntarily put a flop 
to its farther enjoyment, will certainly little re- 
gard in what manner their fenfelefs body is 
treated, whea they have done for ever with this 
world. As to the effed, which a law made againft 
felf-murder, had upon the Milefian maidens % 

5 A. Gellius, in Noft. Attic, lib. xv. c. lo. 
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thil would afibrd grauad for many obferv^ 
€ions. 

It is faid of the inhabkafits 6f England, that 
^y are much addided to meknehaly and gloom-^ 
inefsy and I betiere therc is* fame truth in this; 
Thcy'fcerp, howevrry to be friends to pleafurcy 
though evci;y one creates his^ Owny according t& 
his fancy and hts whinvs* They have a proverb, 
•* A fliort life and a merry one ;•'* which raaoy, to- 
their detriment, put into praAicer No people cmv 
earth have, upon the wholey mof*c reafon to be 
fetisfied with their lot than die Englifh ; but^ 
prtunatos/tficabona norint ! thoufandsof them do* 
not know it, or arc not inclined to believe it. 
Many rambje over +he whole globe in purfuit 
of happinefs and eafe of mind i. but they are 
foon convinced,, whert* they are remote frony 
their own iflandy that they had better have ftaid 
at home, to enjoy there what they in vain- 
fought for in foreign countries^' \ have fecn, 
however, many Englilh, who are really happyy 
and feem to be confcious of it ^ but thdf num- 
ber, I prefume, ii not very great.- Mod of 
the inhabitants of this illand might be con- 
tented mortals, if they were not too extrava^ 
gant in their defires, and too indulgent in gra-* 
lifying their paflions, which too often have ac- 
<|uiped a complete afccndency over reafon. It 

is 
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h faid of the Engliih, that th«y have great predi- 
4e&ion fqr tragedy^ and that they prefer the fofter 
feelings of hucnanityy and the tear of cotnpaf- 
iionj to the laughter of the comid Mufe^ when 
ihe expofes the follies of life ; zn^ that^ from 
thence^ it Is clea^^ that they are no friends to 
mirth. I have ttxy doubts about this pretend* 
€d prefej-ence given to tragedy^ and it is cer- 
taiiily not the eafe at prefent* The inferior 
clafs of people^ in the upper-gallery of the 
play-houfe^ laugh ai loud at the fiily pranks of 
Harlequin, who is not yet bariilhcd from the 
Engliih ilagei as ever our German plbpulace 
can do^ at fimilar exhibitions. The intelligent 
fpe&ltor yawns as littl« ^vcr the lively repre^' 
fentati<H>s, which the comic Mufe^ accompanied 
by ffttire, gives of the ridiculous follies of the 
higher and lower clafles of people^ of clergy 
and laity. So far are the Engliih from deny- 
ing thenifelves a hearty laugh* or regarding 
the declamations of the late lord Ghefterfield, 
againft loud laughing, that even the houfe of 
commons will fometimes ihake with peals of 
laughter* There are likewife numbers of peo- 
ple, among both fexes, who are exceedingly 
fond of trifles, and make them their greateft 
amufements. Whoever wants to fee the French 
faying, ^eksAngkis ont peu ^egout pQUr la ba-" 
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gatelle, refuted, let hirti only caft his eyes upoA 
the thoufands of fine gentlemen, as they call 
themfelves, who are to be feen in the ftreets 
of London; upon the continual changes of 
falhiot), particularly among the fenniale fex ; 
upon the oftehtatious difplay of gaudy equi- 
pages J and he t/^ill foon cpnvince himfelf, that 
thefe Britons fo celebrated for ferioufnefs and 
gravity, do not yield to any of their neigh- 
bours, in the fouth or in the eaft, as to tafte for 
levities and trifles* The Englilh have greatly 
changed within this century j they are grown 
more gay, and for that very rcafon more civil 
and poliflied in their manners. It, therefore, can- 
not be faid, as I hate^K'requently heard abroad, 
that their blood, by nature, is blacker and 
thicker than that of other nations. If we confider, 
that clear and fun-ihine days, have a great in- 
fluence upon the ferenity of the mind, it is no 
wonder that an Englifliman fhould look more 
chearful in May than in November; though 
even in this month there is, at leaft in Lon- 
don, no want of a difplay of gaiety. A 
fmart Parifian marquis, when he came to Na- 
ples, was fo full of animal fpirits that the peo- 
ple thought him mad. He flcipped about with 
fuch amazing elafticity, that the Italians fwore 
he had got fprings in his fliocs ; but, when the 

firocc 
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firqcc wind had blown a few days, without in- 
termtflion, he walked with the ftep of a philo- 
fopher, complained of being low-fpirited to aa 
extrenae, and fwore he fliould hang himfelf, if 
that execrable wind continued to blow two days 
longer^: why then is it furprifing, that an 
Englifhman fhould difcover the efFefts which 
the cpld damps and fogs, that cover his ifland 
during the winter months, produce upon his mind 
and bpdy. In fome Englifli companies as much 
checrfulnefs and hilarity may be feen as in 
thofe ef any other nation ; and, to my great 
fatisfaftion, I have found, that they are more 
free from ftifF formality^ low wit, and that fpi- 
tit of difputation and wrangling, which in com- 
panies pf other countries too much prevails. 
Ip focieties of inferior claffef, and their con- 
v.erfations, more good fenfe properly exprciled, 
may fometimes be heard, than in thofe among 
people in other countries, who think thepi- 
felves of no fmall confequence. 

It now and then happens in Englifh companies, 
th^t after much con verfation and pleafantry, afud- 
den paufe is made for fome minutes^ during which 
they look at one another with ferious attention. 
They know that xhis is peculiar to them, and 

^ Brydone's Tout through Sicily and Malta, vol. i. 
P- 7» ^• 
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call therefore this fliort filence^ an EngUjH^ 
converfation. While they wonder at the for^ 
mality, which fo much diftinguiflies ftrangcrsji 
coming from Northern countries^ they ve not 
lc(s furprized at the no^fy and frivolous chat of 
the French. Grotlus, even ? Dutchman, whofe 
reputation, before he vifited England, about 
the year 1613, was very high, loll a great deal 
of it, becaufe he talked more than the Englifl^ 
thought proper. In a letter written by Abbot, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, to fir Ralph Win- 
wood, h^ is fpoken of as tedious in converfa- 
tion and full of tittle-tattle j and it is addedj^ 
in the fame letter, as the opinion of king James 
I. of him, that he was a " pedant, full of wordsj^ 
and of no great judgment V His majefty, 
however, feems not to have becin aware, that 
he was more than fufpedled to be very much of 
a pedant himfelf. 

An Englilhman, ip converfatiouji is fat 
from being fo lively, noify, and infinuating 
as fome other nations are j yet, I think his 
behavioqr is, in the eye of reafon and good 
fenfe, the moft to be appro vedj^ and the moft 
pleafmg. If he talks but little, he will of- 
ten fay more tq the purpofe in ten words than 
others in an hundred. If he affures me, with a 

7 Biogr^phia BritanmcA/ art. Abbot, note [l], 
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few woMs, and a iqueeze by the hand^ that he 
is my ff lend, I may rdy on this fimple afiur- 
ance more thaa on twenty preteitations^ and 
Dumberlefs imnieaQi^g compliments. An £ng- 
lifliman^ when he comes to fome nrniturky of 
yearsa and has received a tolerably good edu<- 
nation, generally ha$ tbe»ght more, and afted 
with more freedom^ than is cuAomary among 
people of the fame age, in other countries*^ 
H^i therefore, is not much addi^d to empty 
jtalk, or fond of reafoniog on things and anions, 
from falfe principles and wrong points of view; 
though, indeed, I mufi confefs, I have heard 
^nd feen m^y who may jufily be coniidered as 
eJ^ceptions* Thofe, however, who attend .to 
fj|As and experience, taking proper time for 
f^nquiry, will not often fpeak in a decifive man* 
per ; and being not unacquainted with the na^ 
t^re and trqe (|ate qf human things, will ex^ 
hibit a proper refervednefs and ferioufnefsj they 
will attend to. argument, and diflikc idle dif^ 
pute. It is, therefore, not furprifmg, that per^ 
(bns, who,, during their whole life-time, have 
not much thought, or made much obiervation 
themfelves, but, on the contrary, have, with- 
out enquiry, adopted and eagerly defended the 
opinions of others, ihould find an Englifhmaa 
reftrved iri conyerfation,^ cool and gloomy in 

P d '4^ friendr 
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friendfhip^ and filent in company. Towards 
true friends, he is open-hearted, cheerful, ob- 
liging, and will difcover his fentiments, when- 
ever he thinks it neceflkry, with the utmoft 
freedom. 

It is faid of the Englifh, that they think for 
themfelves, and I believe, nobody, who is ac- 
quainted with them, will difpute this. There 
are, indeed, people enough here too, who let 
others think inftead of themfelves ; but they 
are, comparatively fpeaking, not fo numerous 
as in' other nations. Some, no doubt, follow 
implicitly the maxims of the court, and adopt 
its creed without examination, becaufe they live 
by court-favour ; but, I am perfuaded, that 
but few of them are either fo ignorant, or fo 
obftinate, as to believe, that the manner in 
which they talk and a(9; is juft and right, un- 
lefs they have been educated in the moft rigid 
Tory principles. The common plain man thinks, 
and reafons frequently, on things relating to 
moral duties, equity, and thofe which influ- 
ence the happinefs of life, as juftly as fome in 
other countries, who, on account of their rank 
and education, think themfelves learned and 
wife. For this very reafon, that prejudice 
which refts itfelf on pretended authority, is not 
fo cortmon in Englar^d, except it be in matters 

of 
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of religiQji, or when a man in his profeffion,,as 
^n artift, or a mechanic, has once, by fonic 
means, acquired fame ; in which cafe, even 
his very indifferent productions will be thought 
valuable, merely becaufe he has obtained a 
name. The refpeft paid to people of rank, or 
to fuch who occupy high offices, in church or 
flate, is not carried fo far in England as it is 
elfewhere ; every one feems to know, that thofe. 
Who, on account of their ftation, or employ- 
ment in life, wear a rich, or a Angular drefs^ 
are and remain but men. It excites, therefore, 
no extraordinary furprize if they coYiimit 
crimes, and arc punilhed for them according to 
law. At the execution of fuch perfons, even 
the mob, which is very numerous, will gene- 
rally obferve a certain decorum towards the 
criminal, arifing from compaffion J though 
there arc no military prefent on fuch occafions, 
lis in other countries, to keep the populace in 
awe. This confcioufnefs, which mdft Englifli 
people poffefs, that they are men as well z% 
thofe who are elevated and diftinguiflied by 
the inftitutioQS of fociety, prevents that flaviih 
veneration of princes, of dignitaries of the 
church, of magiftrates and others, which is fo 
vifible in many countries, and which proves the 
influence that a defpotical government has over 

the 
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the mind, by means of education. He wouM 
t)e thought a vain fool, indeed, in England^ 
who fhould exclaim, as is frequently done 
abroad, when family or titled pride is fuppofe4 
to be oSended : fuch a rich or ^re^t, fuch an 
honourable or right*honourabk, fuch a reveren4 
or right-reverend perfon as I am ! No ; an Eng- 
liihman, even in, high ilation, knows that hisi 
countrymen ^re free men, and that they have 
fenfe to make ufe of ^s well as himfeif« A ge*> 
ncral, when he returns to hi^ own ifland^ 
xrowned with laurels, does not prefume faim^ 
fclf to be fuperior to his feUow-citi2;ens ; and 
)ord plive, who had Icen Indian princes an4 
||iabobs humbling themfelves before him, and 
who had adted in }ndia like an eaftern defpot^ 
|;pew, when he came back to his own country, 
that be was no more than another Engliihman ; 
find though Indian princes had proftrated them* 
j^lyes before him, he was humble among hi| 
own countrymen, becaufe be was well aware,^ 
ibat they did not think like Eafi Indians* 

Wbcther adive induftry be a charai^eriftic 
C^f the nation, vmy be doubted; in Holland 
they feem to be more buftling in their trading 
towns; but, perhaps, they are fo only in ap« 
pearance. Thofe who muft and who have a 
tnind to work, do it w^ith fpirit and afiiduity ; 

b.ut 
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but the majorityj^ I believe, are inclined to liv^ 
in eafe and indolence. No people are more 
fond of holy-days than their workmes and 
uppren^ices. Perhaps, they would foouer ad- 
mit of defpoticai laws, than be deprived of 
their ftated feafons for idlcnefs, drunkennefs, 
and debauchery* The ftreets in London are 
continually crouded with people^ pufhing along, 
and moft of tbeqi with countenances as ferious 
as if the'u: beads were full of the moft weighty 
affairs, This will ftrike a foreigner, who has 
met on the continent many more chearful facea 
than be will meet with when he perambulates 
the metropolis, oir other places in Englapd > and 
feeing the ftreets of London fo full, he will be 
9pt to think that moft of them are intent upon 
bufinefsj in which, however, he is miftaken; 
for numbers of thofe he meets are employed in 
nothing but idlenefs, Almoft the fame may be 
faid gf thofe who are feen on the public roads ; 
all is in moticoi, and has the appearance of ac* 
tivity and diligence, though many are engage4 
ip no profitable bufinefs. Numbers of horfe- 
men pafs along, of whom fix out of ten are 
idlers, who ride merely for diverfipn, and yet 
go on, without the Jeaft neceffity, at fuch a 
ijate, as if they were haftening to fee a friendj^ 
^hqai they believed tp be at the l.aft gafp, and 

were 
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were in fear of his expiring before their arrivaK 
The coaches are moftly filled with loungers of 
both Cexes, who to get rid of themfelves, and 
to enjoy the frefti air, look at each other in 
filence, and have drawn up the glafles for pro- 
tection agalnft the duft in fummer, and the 
cold in the winter. Even the ftage-coaches are 
continually crouded with pafTengers, and the 
female ones make generally the majority, moft 
of whom travel, to be abfent from home, to 
pay fome unneceflary vifits, and to endeavour 
to get rid of ill-humour, and to go out of 
town that they may have an opportunity of re- 
turning to it again, In fhort, there feems to be a 
great degree of reftleffnefs among the Englifh, 
though labour is not what pleafes many, Thofe 
who muft work do it in hopes of living at laft 
in indolence, and of enjoying, as it is called, 
life, though their increafed years tell them, 
that they are too old for it. 

To this prevalent inclination to get rich as 
foon as poffible, and to lead an indolent life, I 
greatly afcribe that fpirit of gaming, which is 
more predominant, and exerts itfclf more 
powerfully among the Englilh, than among 
any other nation. Hence that madnefs, which 
takes poffeflion of the London pppulace, dur- 
ing the time when the annual ftate-lotteries are 

drawn, 
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drawn. Hence the fuccefs of thofe numerous 
advert! fements of lotteries and infiirance-offices, 
though it is well-known, that many of them 
take advantage of the credulous, and make 
them repent of their folly in trufting them. 
Hence the tricks which are daily played, to 
raife or to lower the public funds. And where 
is there any people fo fond of frequent and of- 
tentimes high betting, not feldom about ex- 
treme trifles, as the Englilh ? What will you 
lay ? is the firft queftion frequently alked by 
high and low, when the fmallefl difpute arifes 
on fubjedis of little confequence. Some of the 
richer clafs, after dinner over a bottle, feel, 
perhaps, an inclination for betting; the one 
opens a nut with a maggot in it, another docs 
the fame, and a third immediately propofes a 
bet, which of the two worms will crawl firft 
over a given diftance, on the table. Betting 
now takes place with warmth and fpirit, in 
fuch a manner that, hundreds, nay, perhaps, 
thoufands of pounds depend on the activity or 
idlenefs of two poor maggots ! Parallels to this 
manner of gaming may be met with, in pro- 
portion, in all townis and villages over England. 
This predominant paffion of the nation for gam- 
ing is likewife remarkable for the preparations, 
the zeal, and care, with which a wager is car- 
ried 
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tied on, if it has excited fome attentian, or is 
publicly aonouhced. Hundreds of other bets 
are laid befides> atid thoufands of pounds de<« 
jpend bit the iffue of the w^ger which gave rife 
to the reft; Nay, the impetuofity of th is gam- 
ing fpirit, will fometimes overcdtne that buma- 
faity and generofity, which, as I have faid be- 
fore, diilinguiihes the Englifli charadcr. It 
has been related to me as a fa^, that a perfon 
fell imo the Tharhes, and aqiong fome of the 
ipeSators, bets were immediately laid^ Whe- 
ther the unfortunate man would be drowned or 
not } One was violently for maintairiing the 
firft, afid laid a bet accordingly, but at feeing 
ithat nK>ment a boat fetting dfT to fave him, h/t 
called out : " Stop I that is not fair, for if that 
** be the cafe I Ihall lofe my wager." I could 
mention many other inftances 6f the vehemence 
of this fpirit of gaming, and relate many other 
anecdotes relative to this fubjeA. 

An cxtrenae degree of curiofity^ and great 
ciedulicy, are likewife faid to be traits of the 
Englifh charader ; and, perhaps, not without 
foundation. It is very true, that in other coun- 
tries, enough of a iimilar nature is to be met 
with alfo ; but, I believe, it is more ft r iking 
among the Englifh, becaufe they are, in other 
refpe&s, remarkable for fuperiarity of good 
5 fenfe. 
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fcnfc* The abbe Du Bos afferts, that the love 
df novelty, difquietude^ and audacity have, for 
centuries together, marked the EngUfh charac-s 
tcr. As to the two firft qualities, I think, the 
^bbe might with more propriefty have fixed 
them upon his own countrymen ; tho\igh, t 
believe, that their love for novelty^ their 
changeablenefs and inconftancy, arifesTtior^from 
their ficklenefs^ volatility^ and vanity, than 
£fom an uiieafy and difcontented mitid, which 
is generally the cafe with the Englifli. The 
CODtetttmeirt and happinefs of a Frenchmant 
(aSir$y therefore, little or nothing by fuch a 
difpofition; but the reverfe is the cafe of aa 
EAgliihman. That incredible eagernefs and 
CoHfummate credulity, v^ith which the French 
fwallowcd the Miflifippi plan of Mr. Law, is 
a fufficient proof, that they^ by no means/ 
yidd to the Ijfigrrfli in the love of novelty and 
iwcredulity. The ftory of the Cock-Jane gbofty 
bcfides many others, and above all, thzt of the 
bottlc^conjufer, as he is dalledy are well knowi* 
On the continent. But, ars to this laft, I hardly 
can perfuacfe myfelf, that any perfon/ wbofc 
feitfes were arrived at maturity, could go and 
pay money to fee a full-gr<3^n man crfeep into* 
a quart bottle throi^h the neck, becaufe he be- 
Irt^ved it afkitally ca be pei&ble.' X am rather 

Jnclined 
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inclined to thinlc, that mzhy went there merely 
to fee how fuch a daring impollor would be able 
to extricate hinmfelf, from the refentment of the 
crowd he had drawn together, by publicly 
announcing fuch a palpable abfurdity; and 
this I look upon as the beft apology which can 
be made, to lefTcn the laugh which this ftory 
cannot but excite. It is certain, however, 
that credulity is ain ingredieht of the national 
character, and that from thence, as well as 
from the love of novelty, many events in Eng-» 
lifli hiftory, and many daily occurrences, can 
only be accounted for* Hence that incredible 
number of newfpapers which are printed and 
eagerly read. Hence the implicit faith that is 
given by the generality to the accounts, pub- 
lifiied in the Gazette in war-time, about bat- 
tles, lieges, and other military tranfadtions, 
which are reckoned to be infallibly true. 
Hence the efFedis of the falfe news propagated 
at the Stock-Exchange, and the fuccefs of all 
the rogueries pradtlfed in Exchange-Alley, to 
impofe upon the credulous, by ridiculous news, 
fabricated there. Hence the moft bombaftic 
and moft impudent puffs in newfpapers and ad- 
vertifements, which are far more fuccefsful 
than a man of fenfe could eafily be brought 
to believe. Hence the encouragement which 

quack- 
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quack-dodors, and their infallible medicines 
for the cure of all difofders meet with. The 
Engliih laugh at the invocation of faints^ and 
the confidence and faith which the Romiih 
church places in them ; but, certainly, the in- 
vocation of quack-^dodtors, and the faith given 
to their noftrums, are equally inexcufable i and 
the faints, at leafl, are harmlefs, which cannot 
always be faid of the quack and his nofirums^ 
The great number of religious fcfts, which 
arc in England, and new ones ftarting up from 
time to time, is owing in many refpedbs to the 
love of novelty ; and that the ftrangcft doftrines, 
which feem to revolt againft common fenfe^ 
jGnd, notwithftanding, people who adopt and 
attempt to defend them, muft be greatly af- 
crlbed to an uncommon ihare of credulity. A 
foreigner, who pafies an open place before Bed-* 
lam, called Moorfields, will at firft not be able 
to comprehend what is meant by the crouds, 
that generally there throng about perfpns raifed 
from the ground, the one, perhaps, on a kind 
of pulpit, the other on a fcafFolding, till, at 
laft, he find^, after fomc enquiry, that the ono 
is a charlatan, or a quack-dodor, and the other 
an enthulisft, or an infpired preacher. H« 
will be furpri^ed to fee bow the geniality 
0f thpfe whQ Yx&fiti to fuch perfons, do i% 
Vol, I. E c with 
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with attention and great patience. Many, in- 
deed, go foon away, and fhrug up their (boulders 
from companion ; and there are only few who 
either laugh or fmile^ Some will ftay a good 
while, and fay, The man feems very earneft^ 
othersy fufpending their judgment, will com- 
plain that they cannot very well tell what be 
he is about. It is feldom that the populace 
abufe fuch people, who thus expofe tbemfelves, 
or break their roftrums, which would foon be 
the fate of fimilar exhibitions abroad. Here 
every one likes novel fights, and wants to hear 
fomething new, even if it were nonfenfe that 
appeared in the fliape of devotion, in open 
air« 

In no country do poverty and old age feem 
to be confidered as greater evils than here. To 
be young and poor is, perhaps, not fo much 
minded, bcdaufe there is a poffibility of be- 
coming rich ; but old age, though accompa- 
nied with fufBcient fortune, is, notwithftanding, 
too often negledted. With us in Germany, the 
appellations of ein alter Mann, an old man, ein 
Greifs, a grey head, and in France, un Viellard, 
carry fomething venerable along with them ; 
but this is not the cafe in England, where an 
old man and an old woman, are expreffions 
that feem to imply fomething difgufting, and 

- -• are 
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-are almoft fynoriymaus with thofe of old fellow, 
old fquare-toes, or old witch ; words that are 
more fignificantly and more frequently pro- 
nounced with an air of contempt, than deno- 
minations of the fame kind, now and then 
ufed, in other languages. At Sparta, old age 
was held in great veneration ; and Plutarch 
fays : ^' that it was a pleafure to grow old at 
*' Lacedaemon.'^ The contrary might be faid 
of England, and Lyfander certainly would not 
have bellowed upon London that encomium, 
which, according to Tully, he pronounced on 
Sparta : ** that it was the moft refped:able ha- 
.*^ bitation of old age^/' In China, by wife 
regulations of government, it is the fame*. 
The fault, in England, lies, without doubt, 
principally in education. Fathers and mothers 
feem to be governed by their children as they 
grow up, who laugh at the old ones along with 
thefervants. It has even the appearance with fomc 
parents, as if they • really believed, that they 
. muft give way, and not contradi<^ the younger 
oneis, who, indeed, are generally ready enough, 
not only to give hints to thofe who are older;, 
but even to tell them to their faces, that the 

7 Cicero de Seneftute, cap. i8. 
* Raynal Hiftdre philofophique et politicjue. Sec, 
torn. L p. 141. 
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times^ fince their younger day«, have greatly 
altered^ and that it would better become tbem^ 
iK>t to adopt the tone of morofe admonitors. 
It is true, that fontie parents will keep their 
children in better fubordination ; but it will 
foon leflen, when they get acquainted at fchoolj 
or elfewhere, with youth educated in the man- 
ner before mentioned. They will think them«- 
feWes not fo well ufed, and with a kind of un- 
juft indignation, will claim the privileges to 
which they prefume to be entitled, as well as 
others. In England the young people^ from 
t^'ienty to eight and ' twenty, who think them- 
felves not of the lower clafs, will give the ton 
to what is ftyled chearful or even brilliant com^ 
pany, and preftribe, what th« French call hn 
tan ; though the latter expcd t;his to be done 
by pedple of thirty, when the underftanding is 
arrived at more maturity, when experience u 
enlarged, and good manners are become more 
habitual. It may be eafily accounted for, why 
the generality of both fexes, m that iftate of 
fociety wherein we live, wifli to conceal as 
much as poffiblc the ravages that old age com*- 
mits upon the body and the conftitution ; but 
it is fomewhat lingular, that the anxiety abotit 
this decay, from which no mortal can be ex- 
empted^ ihould be greater among the EngUft 

than 
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than among other nations, particulvly, when 
the generality of them, as I have before ob* 
ferved, do not feem to be afraid of dying. 
Yet from this averfion to the appearance of be- 
ing burdened with years, every one almoft 
wi0if s to be thought young, and does what i$ 
in his power to conceal wrinkles and grey hair. 
Females are difpleafed with the glafs that tells 
them the truth, and fooie even feek to ftifle 
their chagrin by the cordial dram. Among 
the men, numbers, without confidering the 
abfurdity, will clothe themfelves in advanced 
years, as if they ftill enjoyed their youthful 
days; and when elderly people, with us in Ger** 
many, appear abroad, on cold wintry days, in 
cloaks or furs, here many are aftiamed of wear^ 
ing a light great coat, for fear they Ihould be^- 
tray the number of their years, or be fufpe(Jted 
that their conftitution was impaired, and that 
their bipod did not run with youthful warmth 
and velocity through their veins. Colds, rheu- 
matifm, and gout, feem to be at home in Eng- 
land, and to be favoured by the climate ; but 
people of a tender habit of body, or advanced 
in years, will rather fuffer thefe great evils, and 
conceal, if poflible, that they are tormented 
by them, than drefs fuitably to their years or 
their conftitution. In the mean time, when 
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they appear among the younger ones in a light 
drefs, and affeding the vivacity of former 
days, they are laughed at ; and whilft they in^ 
creafe the vain pride of youth in preferring its 
drefs and manners to a becoming attire, and 
the decent gravity of advanced years, they 
leffen the refpcdt due to old age, which they 
might, undoubtedly, enjoy, to their great fa- 
tisfadtion, if they would adopt the proper 
means to obtain it. Some years ago, I met an 
acquaintance, an Englifli gentleman, fettled 
in the mercantile bufinefs at Peteriburgh, who 
came upon a vifit to London, I was pleafed to 
find that his health, which, before he went to 
Ruffia, was but very indifferent, had greatly 
mended ; and on afking him. How the cold 
climate agreed with him ? he anfwercd, *^ I 
^« do not much perceive the cold at Peterfburgh; 
*^ but here, though it is but the month of Oc- 
" tob^r, I find myfelf always chilly. In Ruf- 
^^ fia we fecure ourfelves againft the raw feafon, 
" by furs and a warm drefs, which we find very 
*' comfortable and conducive to health ; but 
*^ here they laugh at me, even when I put on 
*• a thin great coat ; and I cannot, in my turn, 
** help fmiling at them again, when I am upon 
<^ the Exchange, and fee how many there are 
<< Ihivcring with cold, becaufe they fear that 

" appear- 
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" appearing in a warmer drefs, they Ihould 
look old, or imprefs the women with a no- 
tion as if they were not of a ftrong conftitu- 
** tion.** I know very well that what I hav« 
faid is liable to exceptions ; but, I believe, they 
arc not very numerous. A general diflike to 
the character of old age fecms to prevail, though 
every one entertains a defire to prolong his years, 
and thofe who come under that defcription, 
cannot but be mifetable, if, diftanced by time 
from the younger world, they are incapable of 
indemnifying themfclves by domeftic and men- 
tal pleafures, joined to a recolledion of fuch 
former days as have not been produdive of re- 
morfe, Ther^areinftances, that fome of both 
fexes among the Englilh, have found the load 
of years, the tedioufnefs of retirement, and the 
neceflity of renouncing fenfual pleafures, fo 
burdenfome, that they have rid themfelvesof 
a difplea0ng exiftence as foon as poflible. 

After all thefe obfervations on the charafter 
of Englifti merti it might perhaps be expeded 
that I Ihould fay fomething upon that of the 
other fex. I fhall endeavour to be as impartial 
as poflfible, and adhere, as ftridtly as it is ia 
my power, to the motto which I have prefixed 
on the title-page. 

The Englilh laws are, in many refpeds, very 
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favourable to women. Nobility among tbem 
is^aequired either bjr birch, or marriagey or 
royal creation. Titles and eftates, when the 
male-line is extind^ will, fometimes, devolve 
to the female. Marriage places them, except 
in the cafe of the wives of bilhops, in the &me 
rank with their huA)ands. A lady of quality, 
when, after the deceafe of her firft huiband, 
0ie marries a fecond, inferior in rank to the for^ 
mer, lofes, according to law, her title, but, 
cafes of divorce excepted, cuftom continues it 
notwithftanding. If Ihe has the title in her own 
right, ihe keeps the fame, even when ihe mar« 
ties a perfon of very inferior extra&ion, and the 
Bcw huiband, can lay no claim to the titles and 
dignities of his wife. The Engliih law fays : 
UiCorfulget raJih marilij which a^rtion cannot 
be inverted ; and though, there are, perhaps, 
inftances enough where it might be faid, 
fulget maritus radiis uxoris^ yet the fatirical world 
will not regard fuch rays as Hgns of honour or 
glory. The wife is fuppofed to be the whole 
and fole property of her hufband j but there are 
inilances, where this fuppofition is contradided 
by fa£t$ and experience. It fometimes happens, 
however, that a hufband fells his wife, as his 
property, with a rope about her neck, to an- 
' other, who choofcs to buy her at a fmall price. 

I need 
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I need not to mention that fuch a fale is neither 
allowed, nor bountenanqed by law, though fo- 
reigners, ev«n of late, have afferted it in their 
accounts of England. 

As a married woman is looked upon as the 
property of : her hirfband, it makes him anfwet- 
able for her adions. According to the EngHih 
law, the wife has no will of her own. It is 
very true that fuch a pofition is contradided, 
too frequently, by daily experience^ and that 
in England, perhaps, in» eight families out ^ 
ten, the will is fallen to the lot of the wife, 
when the hulband has left but little or none 
of his own i it might be, therefore, fuppofed, 
that this dodrine of the law, is one of thofe 
that are fupported by faith and not by fljght. 
Among the privileges of a married woman is 
this, that her hufband muft pay her debts, 
though corttradled without his knowledge. As 
long as he is alive, th^ wif6 cannot be impri- 
foned, on account of debts, but her hufband 
may. I know of inftances, where widows have 
married men, who, before the wedding, knew , 
nothing of the debts of their fpoufes, and were 
obliged either to pay them or to go, foon after 
jhe marriage rites were performed , to goal, 
to fave their new help-mates from confinement. 

For this reafon, adverrifements arc not unfre- 

quently 
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qucritly fccn in the Dewfpapcrs^ by which 
hufbands caution the public not to truft their 
wives widh goods or money, becaufe they are 
rcfolvcd not to pay their debts ; yet it will hap- 
pen> that the goodnnaturcd hufband is obliged 
to do it, notwithftanding the public notice he 
has given. Another privilege is, that if a wo- 
man very foon after. the wedding, fliould be 
brought to bed,, the child is according to law 
legitioiate, though the hufband difclaims the 
title of father to it, and the public thinks him 
to be in the right. With us in Germany, this 
would be a fufficient foundation for a man to 
fue for a divorce; but the Englifh law is in fa- 
vour , of the woman, and declares downright. 
Pater efi quam nuptia dismonjlrant ; he has married 
her, ancj, therefore, he is the father of her chil- 
dren. Likewife, if a hufband Ihould, for fe- 
veral years, be abfent from his wife, and ihe 
ihould, a twelvemonth and upwards, after his 
departure, be delivered of a child, it is in the eye 
of the law legitimate, and if it fbould be the 
firft born fon, he is the legitimate hqir of all 
the eftate of which his fuppofed father might 
be poflcffed. In fuch cafes, however, it is re- 
quired, that the hufband, during his abfence, 
ihould not be out of the kingdom, but within 
the four fcas, inter quatuor m^ria, as the law ex- 

preffcs 
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prdSes it. In one inftance only, women feem 
to be rather fevcrely ufed by the law, and that 
is in crinics of pctit-treafon. If a woman mur- 
ders her hufband, ihe is, according to the let- 
ter of the law, to be burnt alive ; though at 
prcfent, this latter part of the fentence, is not 
executed, as I have mentioned already, in an- 
other place ^. Should, however, the ladies of 
the m^tibers of parliament, agree among them-* 
fclves, to prevail upon their hufbands to abb- 
lilh this Gothic law, I have no doubt but it would 
foon be done. 

The fex in England is praifed for its beauty; 
and I really believe, that in no country are fo 
many fine women to be met with as in Englai^d, 
It has been faid, that their drefs has a confider^ 
able ihare in this praife ; and, perhaps, it may 
be fo. The inoculation of the fmall-pox has, 
within thefe late years, greatly contributed toin- 
creafe the number of handfome faces. The opi- 
nion of the generality of the Englifli, that in 
no part of the globe fuch handfome women are 
to be met with as in that part of Great Britain 
called England, is rather a proof of their na- 
tional pride. The Moorilh princes prefer the 
beauties of their own country to all the women 

9 p. 80 
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IB the worldy and think> that they are no where 
haodfdiner than in Africa. The opinion$ about 
bfsiuty, and the judgments fo differently given 
upon it^ depend much on fancy^ on firft impref- 
fions made on the mind in younger days» and on 
circumftances ; which variety of opinions^ in 
fsifl:, is very beneficial to the ftate of fociety. 

Muralt, in bis Letters on the Engliffi '% fays 
of the women in England^ ^< that they made little 
xqnpreffion upon l^is heart ; that moft of them 
^re fair> with handfome^ but inanimated faces ; 
that among a hundred fuch handfome ones^ not 
ten are entertaining or agreeable; that they 
want broad (houlders and hips ; that all^ even 
the old ladies, adorn themfelves with patches, 
which might be obfervcd behind their fpcda- 
cles ; that they are eafily put out of humour, 
^nd addicted to lazinefs, leaving all the drudg- 
ery m their huA>ands, who very readily fubmit 
to it". Indeed, I do not know what to think 
9f this French writer, and I muft fay, that this 
^hara^ter of the EngUlh women is unfairly drawn. 
When he; acknowledges, that they have made 
buj little impreifion upon his heart, it is cer- 
tain that not their charms, but his own feedings 

*o Lcttrcs fur les Anglois et Ics Francois ; a Cologne, 1727. 
P- '3- 
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wtre in fault ; and though inanimatcd faces are 
to be fcen in private companies, and in public 
places ; yet there are others who befpeak live-* 
Jinefs by their countenance, and animation by 
their eyes. Had our French author bcea more 
acquainted with the better educated women in 
England, he would have found more than ten 
among a hundred, both entertaining and agree- 
able. Patches are now out of fafhion among 
Englifli ladies, and, to their honour be it faid^ 
the generality of them, even at prefent, are 
tiot much given to rouge and painting, though 
there are many who are alhamed of (hewing 
their faces as they really are. The want of 
broad (boulders and hips, will, I am pretty 
confident, n6t be generally regretted by Eng- 
liih women ; nor have they any reafon for it^ 
Muralt being a native of Switzerland, he took 
his idea of the ftandard of female beauty froni 
the women of his own country ; but had hi» 
tafte been a little more refined, he wouid have 
v^&gatd the ideas which he had formed of 
beauty in his earlier days, and ncknowledged 
that no where a greater number of fine flvapcs, 
among women, are to be found than in Eng- 
land. He is, perhaps, more in the, right when 
he afferts, that they are eafily put out of hu- 
mour : but this is a weakncis, not particular to 

Eng- 
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Eagllfh women ; it is the nature of thofe in all 
countries. A celebrated modern Britilh writer % 
comparing the manners of handfome Englilh^ 
French, and German women, fays of the for- 
mer, that ^^ even among the lovelieft features, 
fomething of a fulky air often appears.'* This 
is a very juft remark, though, perhaps, in five 
inftances out of ten, this fulkinefs will foon 
change into a good-natured fmile, when the 
parties get a little better acquainted. The 
charge of lazinefs, which bur French author 
brings againfl: the Englifh women^ cannot be 
admitted without great limitations* The Mo- 
"bamedan women, I believe, outdo all the reil 
of their fex in idlenefs ; and, though in Eng* 
land, thofe who think they have money enough^ 
without the neceffity of any ufeful labour, will 
icfemble them ; yet there are many good wives 
^and mothers to be found, who manage their do« 
meftic aiFairs with great care and application ; 
and who bring their families up in fuch an ex- 
emplary manner, as is well worthy of imitation. 
Lazinefs appears no where more, and to a 
higher degree among the fen^des, than in Lon- 
don ; yet, even there are very many exceptions 
to be found. 

' Dr. Moore, in his View of Society and Manners in 
France, &c. vol. iL p« 22* 

In 
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In no country is more attention and regard 
paid to women, particularly the younger ones, 
than in England, and no where they are.oftencr, 
among men, the topic of converfation. It is a 
proverb, that England is the paradife of wo- 
men ; and I really think that there is no country 
where their fituation is more advantageous. 
All the civility and deference fliewn to them, 
by men, they look upon as an homage due to 
them; all encomiums beftowed on them, on 
account of beauty and accomplifliments, they 
are very apt to take as literally true ; though 
many ordinary faces are to be met with, and 
though the praife of accomplifliments is fre- 
frequently offered by flattery, without any foun- 
dation. It is faid that in France the women 
give the ton in all things, and have the fway ; 
but I am convinced, that in England their 
power is ftill greater, though they obtain it 
in a very difierent manner from thofe of France. 
The government of the houfc is generally left 
to the wife, by the hufband, who readily fub- 
mits to her adminiftration ; deference to the 
fex being inculcated into his mind from his in- 
fancy, both by his mother and even his father, 
who, in nine cafes out of ten, has fet the ex- 
ample, finding that by thcfe means, it was mofl: 
cafy to prefcrvc domcftic peaqe. 

Many 
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Many enchanting dcfcriptions of female love 
and of ardent attachment to their k>¥ers> are 
given in numberlefs Englilh romances ; but it 
is faid, notwithftanding, that true love is not 
fo well known^ nor fo frequently to be met 
with> amon^ tiie fair ones of this ifland^ as 
might be fuppofed from fuch romantic repre- 
fentations. I neither can, nor will, decide any 
thing in regard to this aflcrtion, though I have 
often heard it made. This, I believe to be 
true, th£it originals of thofe heroines, drawn 
by a Richardfon and others, under the guid* 
ance of a warm imagination, are as fcarce in 
England as in any other country ; and more fo 
among the modern ladies of fortune and qua^ 
lity, and thofe who are inhabitants of London^ 
I alio think, that what may be called condef*> 
cending, pieafing, engaging, fafcinating man* 
ners, together with thofe little attentions, called 
by the French pitites Joins, fo powerful in their 
effed, are things not imich to bd eicpeded by 
Engliih hufbands -oC their wives, at leaft the 
inftances of the kind are not very frequent. 
This want, however, in order to render the 
married ftatc happy, is not confined to £ng« 
land ; it is more or kfs vifible in all countries ; 
and, in juftice to Englilh women^ I wtU fay^ 
that the generality of them make exceHeot 

mothers i 
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ttiothers ; that moft of them are very fond of 
cleanlinefsj that many of them are domeftic, 
and mind the affairs of their hoiifes, and the 
concerns of their families j that they have not 
that ftiffnefs and affeftation about them, which 
is too often to be feen in women of other 9oun- 
tries, particularly the northern ; they are more 
natural, and confequently more pleafing. Yet> 
fuch is the contradiction and inconfiftency in the 
human charadter, that it is to be wondered at| 
that nbtwithftanding Eijglifh women are in ge-^ 
neral very compafSonate and tender-hearted, 
they Ihould be fo numerous and frequent at pub- 
lic executions, and have the appearance, as if 
they were fond of feeing a felldw-creatute in 
the agonies of an Unnatural death. It will ex^ 
Cite, perhaps, furprize, when I mention, that 
during the trial of the Frenchman, de la Motte^ 
Ivho, not many years ago, was executed as a fpy 
or traitor, numbers of ladies in London^ fomc 
of the firft rank in the city, were then fitting 
at the Old Bailey, as compofedly as if they had 
been at a playhoufe^ ^nd even in thofe awful 
moments, when the jury were confulting^ 
Whether they Ihould find the prifoner guilty or 
not, ftared the unfortunate man as uncOrieern- 
edly in the face, and took rcfrefliments with as 
much indifference, as if they, the play being 
Vol.. I F f finifhcdj 
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finiihed^ were only waiting for the entertditi*. 
ment. However, this is of very little fignifi- 
cancej when compared to what the Roman 
ladies did, when they were prefent at the moft 
cruel murders, committed before thouiands of 
fpeftators in their amphitheatres. Thefe ladies 
had their ilaves fometimes fixed on the crofs 
without their having committed any thing; 
they had them frequently, and moft fcverely 
whipped in their prefence, for the fake of amufe- 
ment, or being capricious, and in an ill hu« 
mour*'; a thing,, as I have been informed, 
praftifed fometimes even now, in the fame 
way, in the Weft Indies. I believe that Eng* 
liih women, with very few exceptions, would 
not be capable of fuch afts, but the French 
have given in our days proofs that they are. A 
friend of mine, who, fome years ago, returned 
from France, affured me, that he was witnefs 
to the following fad : at Orleans, where he 
made fome ftay, a -criminal was broken upon 
the wheel, in the market place.. The Wretch 
lived, after the executioner had done his bufi- 
nefs, till the evening. Neither his groans, 
nor the horrid fpeftacle he offered, prevented 

* O demens^ iu fervus homo efl ? nil fecerit, efto. 
Hoc voloi fie jttb€0> fit pro ratione voluntas. 

Jvv. Sat. vi. yen 221. 
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ladies and gentlemen from taking their ufual 
evening promenade on the market place ; and 
when he, dyings begged yery hard for a little 
water to quench hi$ exceflfive thirft, a lady^ 
who paiTed, and heard him, faid indignantly : 
^* Taifez vauSf caquin I " hold your tongue, 
fcoundrel ! Mercier ^ relates, that fome years 
ago, when a young man, who had killed his 
father, and fhewed himfelf extremely harden- 
ed on the place of execution, received the firft 
ftroke on the fcaffbld, which breaking and 
fmaihing his legs, made him give a fhriek, all 
the fpedtators, among whom was a great nuoi- 
ber of women, clapped theii^ hands, and loudly 
encouraged the executioner. I am really of 
opinion, that Englilh women could never be 
guilty of fuch condudt, or ihew themfelves fp 
deftitute of compaffionate feelings. 

Moft of thofe who have written on this 
fubjeft, of the female fex in England, talk too 
generally* Their obfervations are commonly 
taken from perfons in genteel life, or of rank, 
and from the inhabitants of London. But cer- 
tainly a diftinfbion fhould be made between 
the higher clafles and the lower ; between thofe 
who live in great cities,^ and thofe who pafs 

, ♦ Tablcfiu de Paris, torn, iii p. 252. 
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their days in the country* The latter, who 
conftitute the greateft number, have undoubt- 
cdly, in a hundred inftances, the preference, in 
regard to moral charafter, above the former. 
They are more modeft, more domeftic, more 
induftrious; they are cleanly in their perfons 
and their houfes, and even in cottages, which is 
not fo much the cafe in large cities, and parti- 
cularly in London. The generality of thofe who 
are ftyled perfons of quality, or who think them- 
felves opulent, lead an idle life, ufelefs, and 
tirefome even to themfelves ; they are, in the 
prefent age, fo little domeftic, that they find it 
very difagreeable to ftay at home; they haften 
from one engagement to another, from com- 
pany to company, and from card-table to card- 
table. Some French and German writers have 
aflcrted, that they are very fond of talking po- 
litics ; but I have the beft reafon to think that 
this is not generally true; The news of the 
neighbourhood, the lateft advices from the 
fcandalous chronicle, accounts of new fafhions 
and new plays, conftitute, in moft inftances, 
the topics of their converfation, particularly at 
the tea-table. A modern French author com- 
plains, that ,thcy look always grave and melan- 
choly, when feen in company, in church, or in 
the ftreets, and at public places; and that they 

never 
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never look, much lefs ftare, at any nnan, their 
eyes being always downcaft. I fufpedt this 
French traveller to have been yery fhort-fighted, 
or elfe he could never have advanced fuch an af- 
fertion. There are, indeed, moft amiable mo* 
defty, and downcaft looks of innocence, often 
to be met with, even in London i but whoever 
lias frequented the playhoufes, and obferved 
the attention and fmiles vifible on the coun* 
tenances of many ladies, when very exprelfive 
double entendres enliven the ftage and the audience, 
or when they, with piercing glafles and eyes, 
examine the company prefent, will hardly think 
that they are fo grave and fo melancholy as is 
pretended. Even in churches their eyes, the 
very old ones excepted, are not filled with 
mere devotion 5 and they will fometimes caft a 
friendly glance upon other objedts around them. 
It is alfo frequently obferved, and even men- 
tioned in public papers, that courts of judica- 
ture, when criminal cafes are tried, where fe- 
male virtue and modefty muft be put to the 
blufli, have been crowded by thofe, who, as it 
was fuppofed, would wifh to be abfent from mo- 
tives of modefty and prudence ; nay, even when 
the judges have cautioned and intreated them to 
retire, they have rather remained immoveable, 
and thought the covering their faces with a fan 

F f 3 gr 
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or a handkerchief, fufficient to declare their 
pudicity, and to hide tittering and laughter. 

In boarding-fchools, where the daughters of 
thofe are educated who can afford the expence, 
they frequently corrupt each other. A certain 
affcfted vivacity, livclinefs, a fmartnefs, and 
falfe wit, fortictimes bordering upon pertnefs, 
a vanity in drefs and falhions, are at prefent 
the principal ingredients of an education given 
to young ladies, whofe parents think themfelves 
not of the loweft clafs of people. Romances, 
which in London fpring up weekly, like mulh- 
rooms, are too often their principal reading; 
by which means, perhaps, in fix Inftanccs out 
often, both the head and the heart are corrupt- 
ed. Moft young girls J particularly in London, 
when they are twelve ylits old, are well infcn-m- 
ed of thofe things which they would know 
early enough at the age of nineteen or twenty. 
What Horace fays of the young females at 
Rome, fits cxaftly thofe in England : " they 
f ^ think on love from their tendered years ^ ; " 
and, indeed, where is there a country where 
(they do not ! 
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Drefs is carried tp the very utmoft, ancj the 
changes it tindergoes are more frequent thaa 
thofe of the moon : all is governed by novelty^ 
and tafte is entirely out of the queftion, if it be 
but the fafhion. Neither caricatures exhibited 
at the windows of priptfliops^ ijor fatirical pa- 
ragraphs in newfpapers, againft ridiculous 
fafliiops, prove of any effcft. The formier arc 
flared and laughed at, on palling them ip the 
ftreets, and the others produce merely fome 
njcrriment fpr thofe wTio read the papers, with- 
out efFedting the leafl: reformation ip thepi whom 
they particularly (joncem. Thi^ rage for finery 
and fafhipn fpre^d? frpni the higheft to the 
Ipweft ; and in public places, where numbers 
appear elegantly drejQTed, it is very difficult to 
guefs at their rank in fociety, or at the heavi- 
nefs of their purfe. The tradefnian's daughter, 
whofe father can hardly earn the neceflary ei^- 
pences of life, \yill do all that is in her power 
to drefs when fhe goes abroad, as if ihe were in 
eafy circumftances ; and many, who might by 
their out^de appearance be taken for fuph as 
are in afBuenpe, will be found, upon enquiry, 
in a ftate of very precarious dependence, or cvca 
pf fervitude* 

AH, however, that I have faid on this fubr 
je£fc is not peculiar to Englilh womenj who have 
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not changed the nature of their fex. What 
Homer fays of the fair in his time, is in many 
inftances Hill applicable to thofe of our days, 
Virgil contends, that nothing is fo changeable 
and fickle as a woman ; and I have met with 
people who think that even now there is fome 
truth in this aflertion. Juvenal inveighs againft 
the head-drefs^ of the Roman ladies in his time, 
as being againft all tafte and cleanlinefs, and 
laughs at the high heels to raif^ pigmies % which 
were then perhaps more in ufe than now. 

Notwithftanding all fuch ftriftures, paffed 
upon the fair fex, by ancient and modern 
writers, it will always remain true, that they 
are adorned with many pleafing qualities, and 
that their foibles arife too often from an educa-^ 
tion and from refinements, which are inconfift- 
ent with nature. The late lord Chcfterfteld is 
acknowledged to have been well Ikilled in the 
human heart, and in the manners of mankind.; 
l)ut, I think, he is rather too fevere, in the cha- 

• Tanta eft quaerendi cura decoris 
Tot premit ordinibusj tot adhuc compagibus altum 
^diiicat caputs Andromach^a a fronte videbis, etc. 

Juv. Sat. vu V. 500^ /eq. 
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rafter which he has drawn of women, when he 
fays : *^ They are only children of a larger 
** growth I they have an entertaining tattle, and 
** fometimes wit ; but for folid reafoning, 
good fenfe, I never in my life knew one that 
had it, or who reafoned or afted confequen- 
*' tially for four and twenty hours together. 
*^ Some little paffioa^ or humour always breaks 
" in upon their beft refolutions. Their beauty 
** ncgleded or controverted, their age increaf- 
" ed, or their fuppofed underftanding depre- 
*^ ciated, inftantly kindles their little paffions, 
*^ knd overturns any fyftem of confequential 
*^ condudt, that in their moft reafonable mo- 
" ments they might have been capable of form- 
*^ ing* — No flattery is either too high or too low 
** for them* They will greedily fwallow the 
*^ higheft and gratefully accept of the loweft, 
^^ and you may fafely flatter any woman from 
*^ her underftanding, down to the exquifite 
*^ tafte of her fan.'' I repeat, that I think his 
iordlhip judged rather too feverely j and ex- 
ceptions, 1 believe, might be found. 

The fame of Englifh women, for modefty 
and virtue, is of long ftanding, and though it 
has been, perhaps, in fome inftances, tarnifhed 
and loft in its credit in thefe modern times, 
yet what the rev. Mr. Madan has advanced on 
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this point, in his book written in favour of 
polygamy, feems to be liable to great lioiita-* 
tion. " Mod certain it is," he fays, ^' that 
•* the crime of adultery daily increafes amongft 
*' us, infomuch that one would think many of 
*' the Britijh ladies^ once famed for their mo- 
" defty, chaftity, and fobriety, either never 
read their Bibles at all, dr elfe only that edi* 
tion of it, which was printed by the company 
*^ of ftationers, in the reign of Charles the Firft, 
** (and for which archbifhop Laud fined them 
•* fcverely in the Star-chamber), wherein they 
" printed the feventh commandment without 
V ** the word noty fo that it flood. Thou Jhalt com* 
** mit adultery 7. " Far be it from me to exa- 
mine fuch afTertions ; I leave it to thofe, who 
advance opinions of this kind to defend them- 
felves. I am rather inclined to fide with thofe 
who think more favourably. 

y^Thelypthora, vol. i. p. 6S* 
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